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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


* H * PAL1INCES.8 


Charlotte - Auguſta - Matilda, 
PRINCESS ROYAL 
or 


E N G L A N P. 


MADAM, 


; is with the moſt exalted ſenſe of the 

ſaered reſpect due to your amiable cha- 

[ racter, that I preſume to dedicate to your 

Royal Highneis the following ein but 
although 


vi DEDICATION. 


although I am equally ſenſible of the ve- 


ry humble pretenſions in my trifling pro- 


_ duction, I beg leave to aver, Iam diveſt- 1 
ed of every ſelfiſn inducement 5 even the 
reception in the world of this firſt effort 
of my pen, loſes its intereſt in my wiſhes, 
while the ſtronger one of bearing public 


teſtimony to the virtues of a beloved Prin- 
ceſs is gratified. 


Moſt attractively adorned, as you are, 
by the fiſt of all graces, modeſty, fear 
not, Madam, I can take the advantage of 
example from time immemorial, and ob- 
trude on you, under the ſanction of a De- 
dication, compliments your judgment 
will condemn, or flattery your underſtand- 
ing will deſpiſe. Simple truth, in the lan- 
guage of ſincerity, is your beſt eulogium; 
the higheſt panegyric on your character, 
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DEDICATION. vii 


are the ſentiments of a whole Nation. 


What can fame add to your praiſe, when 


it is confeſſed the ſons of Britain are proud 


to admire, and her daughters to emulate, 


you. The love and veneration of Britiſh 
ſubjects muſt be the voluntary offering of 
their hearts: and thoſe are all warmly de- 


voted to you. 


The world, Madam, feels you are beau- 
tiful; it knows you are good: but there 


is a yet more ineſtimable, though perhaps 


leſs brilliant, part of your character ; you 


are the comfort and pride of your Royal 
Parents ; the idol of. your Family. The 
brighteſt Jewel of the Court, the graces of | 
whoſe perſon gives, but cannot receive, 
luſtre from the moſt ſplendid ornaments, 
is in the domeſtic circle, in family endear- 


ments 


— 
oY 


vt DEDICATION; 


ments, ſtill more lovely, and till more 
beloved : time muſt mature the wiſdom, 
it muſt add experience, to the graces of 
your mind : You muſt yourſelf become 
a mother, before your Royal Highneſs 
can juſtly eſtimate the value of your own 


character. 


The juſtice, the goodneſs, the mercy 
of your Royal Father, are in you, Ma- 


| 
}} 
is 
I: 
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i: 
1 
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dam, viſibly blended with the elegance, 
ſweetneſs and virtue of the beſt, as well 
as firſt, of women. Continue, charming 
Princeſs, to follow her example: it points 
invariably to every female excellence; it 


leads to immortality. 0 


Few authors in my very humble line 
ſend their productions into the world with- 
out rendering their Heroines too perfect 


for 
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More ; for human nature; but, partial as, I con- 
om, fels, [ have been to mine, with ſuch living 
of models as thoſe growing to maturity in the 
me | Britiſh court before me, and conſtant as 
eſs is my humble admiration and obſervation 


wn - Whenever their public appearance gives 
me opportunity; the wonder will be J 
have not brought the Welch Heireſs nearer 


oy perfection. 

. : 

2, Permit an orphan, Madam, to find an 

1 aſylum at your feet; ſhe is young, virtu- 

4 ous, and friendleſs : — the viciſſitudes of 

7 her fortune are many of them taken from 

: real life. You, Madam, in the boſom of 

maternal love, of royal as well as pater- 
nal affection, will, if ſhe has the honour of 
being peruſed, meet ſome characters your 


own genuine innocence and honour 
will announce outre and unnatural; and, 


as 
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* DEDICATION 


as experience of the remorſeleſs cruelty, 


the' deceit, ingratitude, and deſign of one 


part of the world cannot be attained with- 


out the accompaniments of ſorrow and 


regret, you will always, I truſt, remain 
in the belief, that the dark ſhades in my 


| picture exiſt only in a ſoured imagina- 
tion; while every ſentiment of bene vo- 


lence, delicacy and generoſity, if ſuch are 


to be found in Anna, will be ſure to meet 


your approbation; becauſe ſuch are the 


ſpontaneous growth of your own amiable 
diſpoſition ; — and whether the vice, the 
folly, and the injuſtice Anna Manſel 


encountered, be fiction, or not, we glory 
in the conviction that the virtues, the 
graces, and beauty our nation boaſts, are 
real: we know where the aſſemblage of 


female perfections are to be found. 


As 


DEDICATION. xi 


As one, among the multitude, whoſe 


ſigncere affection and loyal attachment is 


their pride, permit me, Madam, to offer 


up prayers, not leſs ardent from my hum- 


ple Ration, that the happineſs of the Royal 


Offspring may equal their merits; and 


that Your Royal Highneſs, in particular, 


may long live with numberleſs additions 
to, but not one diminution from, your 
preſent peace and honour ;—This is an 
univerſal prayer thouſands will be ſure to 
join in with, 
Madam, 
Your Royal Highneſs's 
Moſt faithful, | 
Obedient, 
and devoted 
Humble Servant, 
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; CH AP:T-E 1 
A Scene of Mertality. 


To E latter end of Sep ey Mrs. Clarke, a 

_ widow woman, whoſe narrow circumſtances ob- 

| a her to let lodgings, was ſo fortunate (as ſhe 

then termed it) to have her apartments taken at 

her own price, by a very good-looking middle- 
aged man; who, to obviate any doubts that ſhe 
might have reſpecting his being a ſtranger, ad- 

vanced a month's rent, and preparing her to re- 

ceive a ſick woman and a child, deſired her to pro- 

vide a nurſe for the former, as ſhe engaged to ſu- 

perintend all the attendance he wiſhed for himfelf 
> and the latter: and having given her a couple of 

> guineas to lay out in what neceſſaries might be im- 

= mediately unde, left her, to fetch the woman 

and child. | 
7 The ftranger had dropped no hint that the perfor 

| A who was to occupy the apartment: was his wife, 

neither had he ſaid, ſhe was not ſo—Mrs, Clarke 

1 was ſcrupulous and particular in her own prinei- 

ples; but her lodgings were empty; they had 
3 o been ſo all the ſummer; the winter 
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ily, Mrs. Clarke was a woman who made a point 


directly got to bed, and a neighbouring Ape 


mended, begged (being, as he ſaid, a ſtranger) 


priſe and concern, Mr. Linton, the apothecary, 


| breathed no more. 


| reached * ſick mn and the, nurſe incautio;Aly 


was approaching; during that ſeaſon ſhe had ſel- 
dom tenants for them, and neceſſity rendered her 
leſs inquiſitive than in more eaſy circumſtances ſhe 
would have been; ſhe was prevented aſking queſ- 
tions, by the fear of having them anſwered in a 
way that would oblige her to forego an advantage 
ſhe could not well do without. 

In two hours from the time he left her, a hack- 
ney coach fet down at her door an elderly woman, 
in the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, a pretty little 
girl of three or four years old, a portmanteau, a 
ſmall trdhk, and the aforeſaid gentlemas. Luck- 


of fulfilling her engagements; for the aſſiduity 
with which ſhe had prepared their rooms, and 
procured a nurſe, was rendered neceſſary by the 
extreme weakneſs of the poor invalid, who was 


ſummoned to her aſſiſtance. 
The gentleman, with apparent concern, wait- 
ed his deciſion, and on a phyſician being recom- 


the apothecary would give him the addreſs of = o = h 
moſt eminent; adding, that he would go himſelf he 
to procure his immediate attendance. As ſoon as loud 


he was furniſhed with directions, he ſet off in peoſ 


haſte, accompanied by the apothecary, and Mrs. 
Clarke was beginning to ſcrape acquaintance with 
her little charge, when her attention was called to 
a buſtle at her door, where, ſhe met, to her ſur- 


returning, aſſiſted by ſome accidental paſſengers, 
with the lifeleſs body of her new lodger: a vein 
was immediately opened, but without effect, a fit 
of apoplexy had put a period to his exiſtence ; he 


The confuſion ſuch an event raifed in the houſe, 
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AN N X. 3 
telling her the cauſe, it threw "WE into faintings, 
from which ſhe never recovered ſufficiently to 
peak to be underſtood, although ſhe lived three 
gays. 
4 ne others whoſe curioſity was excited by 
mis awful and fatal circumſtance, was the Rev. 
ohn Dalton, a popular preacher belonging to a 
Methodiſt conventicle in the neighbourhood Mrs. 
Cbacke as wel as the nurſe were his conſtant hear- 
ers, and begged his prayers with the dying wo- 
man; who, a ſhort time before ſhe expired, gave 
proofs ſhe was ſenſible of his ſacred function and 
. own ſituation, by making ſigns to have the 
infant and trunk brought her, both which the put 
into his hands, and appearing then more compoſed 
and reſigned, was, ina few moments, releaſed out 
of her pain. 
The trunk appeared heavy enough to quiet in 
me meaſure the apprehenſions of the reverend 
teacher; otherwiſe, the ſacred bequeſt, and the 
ſolemn manner in which it was made, would not 
have been the moſt acceptable thing in the world 
to him Poor Mrs. Clarke, as ſoon as ſhe found 
me could not diſturb. the dying woman, began 
| Joudly to lament, herſelf, at having a couple of 
people to bury, of whoſe names, connections, and 
even country, ſhe was ignorant, and whoſe bag. 
Page was too trifling to anſwer the funeral ex- 
pences, which would half ruin her to defray, haw- 
ing a very ſmall penſion, as widow of a carpenter of 
man of war, and what ſhe could make of her 
| wp to ſupport herſelf and daughter, who 
Me had put apprentice to a milliner. + 
This reflection ſuggeſted the idea of ſeneehing 
9 pockets of both the deceaſed: in the man's 
vas found a gold watch and chain, with three ſeals, 
Piz. a coat of arms, a creſt, and a cypher, H. T. 
Pen - Hand Tomeſilver, and a ſmall key, which 
2h Dalton 
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was approaching; during that ſeaſon ſhe had ſel- 
dom tenants for them, and neceſſity rendered her 
leſs inquiſitive than in more eaſy circumſtances ſhe 
would have been; ſhe was prevented aſking queſ- 
tions, by the fear of having them anſwered in a 
way that would oblige her to forego an advantage 
ſhe could not well do without. 
In two hours from the time he left her, a hack- 
ney coach fet down at her door an elderly woman, 
in the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, a pretty little 
girl of three or four years old, a portmanteau, a 
ſmall trJhk, and the aforeſaid gentleman. Luck- 
ily, Mrs. Clarke was a woman who made a point 
of fulfilling her engagements; for the aſſiduity 
with which ſhe had prepared their rooms, and 
procured a nurſe, was rendered neceſſary by the 
extreme weakneſs of the poor invalid, who was 
directly got to bed, and a neighbouring apothecary 
ſummoned to her aſſiſtance. 
The gentleman, with apparent concern, wait- 
ed his deciſion, and on a phyſician being recom- 
mended, begged (being, as he ſaid, a ſtranger) 
the apothecary would give him the addreſs of the 
moſt eminent; adding, that he would go himſelf 
to procure his immediate attendance. As ſoon as 
he was furniſhed with directions, he ſet off in 
haſte, accompanied by the apothecary, and Mrs, 
Clarke was beginning 1o ſcrape acquaintance with 
her little charge, when her attention was called to 
a buſtle at her door, where, ſhe met, to her ſur- 
priſe and concern, Mr. Linton, the apothecary, 
returning, aſſiſted by ſome accidental paſſengers, 
with the lifeleſs body of her new lodger: a vein 
was. immediately opened, but without effect, a fit 
of apoplexy had put a period to his exiſtence ; he 


| breathed no more. 


The confuſion ſuch an event raiſed in the houſe, 


reached the ſick perſon, and the nurſe incautioifly 
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1. pockets of both the deceaſed: in the man's 
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telling her the cauſe, it threw her into faintings, 


from which ſhe never recovered ſufficiently to 
ſpeak to be underſtood, although ſhe lived three 


gays. 


Among others whoſe curioſity was excited by 


this awful and fatal circumſtance, was the Rev. 


3 Dalton, a popular preacher belonging to a 


ethodiſt conventicle in the neighbourhood Mrs. 
Clarke as wel as the nurſe were his conſtant hear- 


ers, and begged his prayers with the dying wo- 
man; who, a ſhort time before ſhe expired, gave 


roofs ſhe was ſenſible of his ſacred function and 
* own ſituation, by making ſigns to have the 


infant and trunk brought her, both which ſhe put 
into his hands, and appearing then more compoſed 
and reſigned, was, ina tew moments, releaſed out 


of her pain. 


The trunk appeared heavy enough to quiet in 
ſome meaſure the apprehenſions of the reverend 
teacher; otherwiſe, the ſacred bequeſt, and the 
ſolemn manner in which it was made, would not 
have been the moſt acceptable thing in the world 


to him Poor Mrs. Clarke, as ſoon as ſhe found 


ſhe could not diſturb. the dying woman, began 
loudly to lament, herſelf, at having a couple of 


People to bury, of whoſe names, connections; and 
even country, ſhe was ignorant, and whoſe bag- 
Fase was too trifling to anſwer the funeral ex- 


pences, which would half ruin her to defray, hav- 


ing a very ſmall penſion, as widow of a carpenter of 


a man of war, and what ſhe could make of her 


Hodgings, to ſupport herſelf and daughter, who 


e had put apprentice to a milliner. 
This reflection ſuggeſted the idea of ſearching 


vas found a gold watch and chain, with three ſeals, 
iz. a coat of arms, a creſt, and a cypher, H. T. 


F ſeven guinea, ſome ſilver, and a ſmall key, which 
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Dalton took as belonging to the trunk, and having #4 
half opened it, he ſhut it again immediately, de- , 
claring it was full of old papers which he: would 
| Took over when he got home, and as it had pleaſed 
the Lord thus ſignally to deprive the innocent child 
ef its natural friends, he would take the preſent 
care of her himſelf, e 

To be ſure, he had a large family of his own, 
and hard enough he found it to ſupport them; pa. 
but what of that? Deeds of charity, like thoſe of an 
virtue, were their own reward; nay, he would go 
farther, he would take what effects there were, 
and pay all the expences of their reſpective fune- 
rals, and every other that was already incurred: 
if there was enough to reimburſe him it was well; 
if not, God would pay him The women were 
loſt in admiration of his piety and charity, when, 
to avoid the cenſures of evil minded people, he 
directed them to take an inventory of the things 
the property of the defuncts; a prudent precauti- 
on, though not abſolutely neceſſary, for the wit- 
neſſes were well acquainted from memory with 
every particular, but that which he ſaid required 
none, viz. the ſmall trunk, which he ſuffered not 
to go out of his own hands. | 

Having given what farther directions he thought ſhe 
proper, a coach was ordered, in which he con- ec 
veyed the child, the trunk, and himſelf to his chi 
own habitation. 1 
When Mr. Dalton ſaid, he had a large family in; 
of his own, he had (which was not always the * 
caſe) . ſpoke the truth; having a fat, handſome hei 
wife, five daughters, and two ſons, with a ſmall tra 
income, fo that when he got home, Mrs. Dalton get 
was not over ſenſible of the neceſſity there was for 
this extraordinary exertion of a charitable diſpoſi- 
tion in her huſband; to ſay the truth, though no- 
body could preach it better, or enforce it with 1, 
3 2 4 ſtronger 
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| fronger arguments, there was very little of that 
meek eyed virtue in the Doctor's (as he was called) 
1 : it is therefore not to be wondered, Mrs. 


alton was .both angry and ſurpriſed at this firſt 
inſtance of that amiable virtue: he ſoon, howe- 
yer, contrived to reconcile her to the trouble and 
expence of this little addition to her family, and 
when after communing with her huſband, ſhe look- 
ed at the ſweet baby then afleep, it was ſo lovely, 
and had ſomething ſo genteel, ſo above the com- 
mon run of children about it, not to feel for its 
diſtreſs was impoſſible: ſhe had children of her 
own, and God knew how ſoon ſhe might be taken 


from them; ſhe would therefore certainly be a 
mother to the dear innocent—It was accordingly 


Put to bed, after which Mr. Dalton and his rib, 
whether from the conſciouſneſs of a right act, or 


from any other pleaſing occurrence of the day, 


ſpent the remainder of the evening in high good 


"humour with each other, adding to their uſual 


<p 


raught of porter, a baſon of warm punch, and 


7 Tetired to reſt with better ſpirits than they had ever 
before done. 
The next morning introduced our little heroine 


in a very engaging light to her new acquaintance z 


the had been long immured, without room to ex- 
.erciſe, or play-fellows to amuſe her; Dalton's 
children were three of them of an age to be her 
companions, and they had a large garden to range 


4 in; delighted with ſuch a pleaſing change, ſhe 
ſs the 


dſome her lively ſallies great good humour and viſible 


ſmall traces of having received her firſt N in 


2 genteel life. 
as for 


prattled and careſſed them by turns, exhibiting in 


Unconſcious of the loſs ſhe had fei e SP 


Fi © intoxicated with the dolls and toys (though not ve- 


h no- 1 ry coſtly ones) with which the Nee abounded, 


ib the thought of nothing elſe till bed time; 
onger B 
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| hearty. cry after papa and nurſe for fome time 


rendered her fractious; but ſleep ſoon ſilenced her 
little ſorrow : for ſome days bed time was her hour 
of affliction; but that wearing off by degrees, all 
memory of the paſt was loſt, nor could they by 
any exertion in their power draw from her the 
ſurname of her parents; her own, ſhe told them, 
was Anna if ſhe wanted any thing, it was, “ give 


«© it Anna,” or © let Anna have it,” but her ideas 


were ſo infantine, they could learn nothing from 
her innocent talk that could lead to any diſcover 
of where ſhe came from or who ſhe belonged to: 


as ſhe never mentioned a mother, they concluded 
the woman who died to be her nurſe, and the man 


her father, both of whom were decently interred ; 
and in a week after, an advertiſement was inſerted 


in one of the morning papers by Mr. Dalton in 


the following terms : 


66 
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man and woman took a lodging in the Hampſtea(| 
Road, where the man died of an apopleQic f 
the ſame day, and the woman of the frigh! 
occaſioned by it, leaving a female child ; who- 
ever are related to the ſaid man or woman and 
will take the child away, may apply to the Rev, 

„% John Dalton, Tottenham-court Road.” 

My reader may perhaps conceive the contents 
of the trunk might have put the parſon in a ſurer 
method of. finding who the orphan belonged to, 
but in that they are miſtaken, for it contained no 
ſort of information of that kind, or indeed any 


40 
cc 


other but what he fully reſolved to conceal with 


the moſt guarded ſecreſy, and that was, the exact 
ſum off fourteen hundred guineas, in fourteen 


ſmall canvaſs bags, all marked Tool. alike, ſave 
that in one, beſides the money, were three valua- 


ble diamond rings, a lock of hair folded up in 
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aw paper with My ever dear Anna's, 1 


| wrote on it. 


I wiſh I could with truth ſay, theſe things were 


concealed with a laudable intention of reſtoring 


5 „„ 
them, or that his inquiries after the child's origi 


nal were made with that earneſtneſs it would, had 


thoſe valuables not been in Dalton's poſſeſſion 
But I fear the reverſe will be proved—the temp- 


tation was ſtrong, the tempted weak; avarice is 


— 


a dangerous, it is an encroaching vice: Dalton 


— 


had not any immediate intention of converting to 


his own uſe the money; but when once the * 
tering bait was ſecure in his poſſeſſion, no witneſs or 


perſon to demand it but an innocent child, who could 


not now poſſibly want it, how difficult for a gree- 


dy heart, ſuch as that of Dalton, to be juſt, when 


juſtice would have deprived him of fourteen hun- 
dred guineas, and arguments being ready to cor- 
roborate our own partial ideas, this pair perſuaded 


" themſelves, in retaining money they could at any 
time reſtore, they were not injuring any other per- 
ſon, while they were materially benefiting their 


wn family. 
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CHAP: 


A Methodif Siren: 


Ms John Dalton, whom I have introduced ſo 
early to my readers, will cut ſo conſiderable a 
figure in the ſucceeding pages, that I think it ne- 
ceſſary they ſhall know ſomething more of the per- 


mately acquainted, 
He was the ſon of a journeyman carpenter, in 


an active turn, was admitted into a free grammar- 
ſchool by the Preceptor, for the double purpoſe of 


who knew him, ordained. | 

A late celebrated Methodiſt teacher was, it 1s 
known, fond of procuring men for his miſſion 
who were in orders; and Dalton, conſidering, 
perhaps, a prophet has no honour in his own 
country, where, indeed, he had not the leaſt proſ- 


town in the weſt of England; there he ſucceeded 
ſo well, as to get a good livelihood, and ſo ingra- 
tiated himſelf into the favour of a widow of good 
circumſtances, that after various conſiderations, 
ſhe waved her firſt intentions of taking the good 


man for her bodily as well as her ſpiritual guide fal, 


ſon with whom they are likely to be more inti- 
a large town in South Wales, and being a boy of 


cleaning his ſhoes and ſweeping the ſchool room: 
here he picked up a ſmattering of the dead lan- 
guages, and by a ſervile attention to the ſon of a 
dignified clergyman, afterwards biſhop of the dio- 
ceſs, got ſo much into his good graces, that by 
his means he was, to the ſurpriſe of every oy | 


pect of even a cure, pleaded a call of the ſpirit, 
and inliſting under his banner, was ordered to a2 


; VVV 9 
fſelf, in favour of her daughter, a pretty innocent 
girl of ſixteen, with a thouſand pounds left her by 
her father; indeed ſome people affirm, the old 
lady having her income during her widowhood on- 
ly, was the reaſon the Doctor did ſuch vio- 
lence to his ſpiritual feelings, as to accept for his 
helpmate, a young creature, who had not yet pro- 
feſſed the religion of which he was ſo fervent a 


d ſo ſupporter, when it was well known he might have 
le a cContracted himſelf to a holy matron, whoſe morn- 
ne- ings, evenings, and even midnights, were often 
per- devoted to the pious ſervice of the church. 
inti- But whatever was his inducement, the imple 
5 fact was as I have related it; he married the young 
„ In woman with the approbation of her mother. He 
y of was not, however, equally fortunate in that 
Jar- of the few inhabitants of the place, who did not 
„ profeſs Methodiſm, and who choſe to teſtify their 
m: dꝗiſlike of the old lady's diſpoſal of her handſome 
an- - daughter, by taking ſome liberties with her houſe 
J a. and windows not quite within the letter of the 
lio- law. Nor were they more ceremonious with the 
by Doctor, who had the mortification of ſeeing the 
dy tabernacle razed with the ground, and of being ob- 
Z liged to quit, under cover of the night, his friends 
t is and fellow-ſufferers. 
ion A thouſand pounds in his pocket, and a hand- 
ng, ſome wife in his hand, were not ſins of ſo crying a 
wn nature in the eyes of his Chief in London, as they 
oſ- had been in thoſe of the ignorant weſt- country folks — 
it, lle found himſelf not worſe received for the perſe- 
Da cution he had undergone, and he had ſoon reaſon 
ed tio rejoice at an event which eſtabliſhed him in one 
a- ol the firſt meetings in London. | 
od Here, then, the powers of Dalton had their full 
-* *  Tcope—To a ſtrong voice, a primitive look, a 
od A lank thin perſon, and a large wig, he added the 
be = cunning and cant of an itinerant preacher, and with 
s =—_- | 
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thoſe qualifications, ſoon became the favourite of 
all the old women and maids who frequented his 
conventicle—His wife, ignorant and uninformed, 

caught the prejudices as well as manners of thoſe 
ſhe aſſociated with, thought her huſband the very 
_ faint he profeſſed himſelf; bred every year, grew 
fat and indolent, deſpiſing with her lips the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, whilſt a gay 
gown or a ſmart cap could at any time, ſteal her 
attention from her prayers ; and the joy of her 
heart was good eating and drinking : in this ſhe 
was very often indulged by the continual entertai:- 

ments to which they were invited by the diſciples 
of. her huſband, 

She was a good mother, a faithful wife, and, 

conſidering the company ſhe kept, a ſincere friend; 

harmleſs and inoffenſive by nature, ſhe was taught 


to believe it meritorious, if her right cheek was 


ſmote by her huſband, to turn to him her left alſo: 
his will was the law of her actions; and as his 
darling purſuit was money, and his conſtant theme 
to her the diſtreſs ſhe and her family would be ex- 
poſed to if he died before her, ſhe imperceptibly 
-imbibed an avaricious turn, not becauſe it was her 
diſpoſition but his. 
'The thouſand pounds, her fortune, had been no 
' otherwiſe changed than in the transfer from the 


name of her guardians to his; and moſt years be 


contrived, what with colleQtions and preſents, to 
make both ends meet without touching the in- 
_ tereſt, 


Indeed his meats and induſtry were mutually 7 


calculated to make the moſt of every poſſible ad- 
vantage that offered ; and while his hearers fanci- 
ed, they were forwarding their own ſalvation by 
. liberality to the preacher, he was moſt aſſi- 
duouſly laying in wait for every avenue to their con- 
ſciences that could be turned to his own intereſt— 


| | it. 
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If a taylor was ſeized with a devout fit, he was 
ſoon given to underſtand, what a diſgrace to the 
congregation it was, to ſee their miniſter in ſo 
ſhabby a coat; did a hoſter invite him to dinner, 
ten to one; but the reverend viſitor had holes viſi- 
bly coaxed in his ſtockings; and a linen-draper 
was ſure to ſee him in a dirty ſhirt, becauſe his 
ſtock was too ſmall to laſt round a week's waſh; 
then his large family was a conſtant topic, and his 
{mall income ever in high lamentation againſt quar- 
ter day. Many and various were the ſhifts and 
inventions of this good man to lay his flock under 
contribution, in which he was ſo ſucceſsful, that 
he has been known to be ſelling in one part of the 


ton, what he had begged in the other; conſtant- 
ly ſaying, “ He that giveth to the poor, lendeth 


« to the Lord.“ 

But, notwithſtanding ſo divine a tenet continu- 
ally on his lips, nothing could be farther from his 
heart than the idea, that preaching and practice 


| ſhould go together. At the time our little heroine 


was thrown in his way he was wavering between 
two points, each of them leading to the grand con- 
cern of his life, money. 
A builder, who had taken a large- ſpace of 
ground, where he had engaged to erect ſeveral 
houſes, had laid the foundation of a chapel, which 
he offered Dalton, on conſideration of his ad- 
vancing one thouſand pounds towards finiſhing it, 
and to ſhare the profits between them, "+ 
The. plan was flattering and the harveſt, if it 
ſucceggded, immenſe—He calculated the number it 
would hold; the price of the tickets for the dif- 
ferent pews, with the profits of the burials and 
the viſitations, and his heart bounded at the ſum 
it would produce. On the other hand, if it ſhould 


not ſucceed, what would become of his thouſand 
. | | pounds 
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pounds ſunk in the band whole both principal 
and intereſt would be loſt ? 
In ſuch a dilemma any prudent 1 man would be 
cautious, but Dalton was miſerable He, no ſoon- 


er (elated with the hope of obtaining riches) re- 
ſolved on the partnerſhip, than the fear of parting 
with his money rent his very ſoul, and under the 
dominion of that fear, the inen he reſolved to 
keep it in ſafety where it was, than the chapel, 
finiſhed, conſecrated, and filled, preſented itſelf 
with all its profits and emoluments to his tortured 
imagination. 


At this critical period, chance, which he miſ- 
named providence, put it in his power to gratify 


his wiſhes and preſerve untouched his own pro- 


perty; one only difficulty ſtarted, ſhould the child 


be owned and the money claimed ;—well, if that. 


happened, how could it be proved he had it ? The 


perſon who had intruſted it to him was no more 
capable of giving poſitive evidence; and the glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law admitted not, in pe- 


cuniary matters, of a circumſtantial one: he could 
not then, be obliged to pay the money till quite 


convenient to himſelf; and when it was, he aſ- 


ſured his wife he wank refund it without being 


obliged : this point being ſettled, the money was 
advanced to the builder, viz, one thouſand pounds ; 


the remainder put into the Bank, and Dalton happy 


in the accompliſhment of more than he had dared 
to wiſh for, 
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The Methodiſt continued. 


9. ON had many reaſons br enjoining ſe- 


crecy to the builder; and in order to be out of the 


way of impertinent inquirers, of which number 
was Mrs. Clarke, who felt herſelf fo much inter- 
eſted in the fate of our orphan, that ſhe let not « 
day paſs without viſiting her, nor ever went but 
with ſome little purchaſe of cakes, fruits or toys, 
he reſolved to move his reſidence, as the keeping 
alive the remembrance of the event that had been 
in its conſequences ſo pleaſing to him, was, of all 
things, what he leaſt deſired. 

Mrs. Clarke he could not affront, for ſhe had 
more claims than one on his civility ; poor and 
neceſſitous as was her circumſtances, ſhe was al- 
ways very liberal to him ; and whenever her purſe 
would afford a bit of any thing better than com- 
mon, it was ſhared with Mrs. Dalton. 


Although a religious woman, ſhe was far from 


being offenſively ſtrict in her actions or converſa- 


tion; and ſo certain was Dalton of the integrity 
of her diſpoſition, that he ventured to indulge 
himſelf at her houſe in a luxury he could not, for 
fear of difcovery, enjoy at his own. All his pray- 
ers and ſeli-denials had not been able to conquer 
a love he in his early days had imbibed for a game 
of whiſt ; it had been endeared to him when a 
ſchool- boy, by ſupplying his pocket ; and as he 
had played with tolerable 1 the — up 


of 
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of a few pence rendered it ſtill a deſirable amuſe- 
ment: for this gratification, he relaxed a little 
with his ſtaunch friend, Mrs. Clarke, who con- 
ceiving no ſin in playing a game of cards herſelf, 
was the readier to acquit him of this matter. 
Harmleſs as it was, he was in continual dread of 
diſcovery ; and all his views now centering in the 
dear chapel, he reſolved to move near it, and by 


that means drop his friend, and be on the ſpot | 


an eye-witneſs to the rapidity of its improve- 
ments. 

An inducement to this ſtep ſoon after occurred, 
as unwelcome as unexpected; cautious as he had 
been in the chapel ſcheme, it ſomehow or other 
tranſpired, and reached the ears of his employer, 


| whoſe good will towards his deputies, ſo far from 


following the proſperous only, always decreaſed as 
they roſe in the eſtimation of their reſpective con- 
gregations. TD, 

He had ſeen with the eye of jealouſy, the crouds 
that attended Dalton's meeting, and dreading the 
growing popularity of a rival, ſo eligibly ſituated 
as the new chapel promiſed, contrived to pick a 
religious quarrel with our adventurer ; and hav- 
ing proved before a ſelect veſtry, that the reve- 
rend John Dalton had rendered himſelf unworthy 
of the rank he held in their ſect, by profanely 
playing three games at cards in the houſe of Mar- 
tha Clarke, he was diſmiſſed the ſociety in diſ- 


grace ; and this ſentence was read publicly in all. 


the devout aſſemblies in the kingdom, as well as 
that of his aſſociate, Mrs. Clarke, who, to her 
infinite ſorrow, was excommunicated, 


This terrible blow was followed by one much 
more ſo ; the builder, to whom he advanced the 


thouſand pounds, decamped, without performing 
any part of his contract, leaving the chapel un- 
| finiſhed, and what was ſtill worſe, without giving 


the 
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| the poor par ſon a clear title to the premiſes, there- 


by putting it out of his power (had he been ſo in- 
clined) to employ another perſon to complete what 
the firſt had ſo inauſpicioufly begun. 
It has been ſaid, if, in the worſt of misfortunes 
we were to ſeek conſolation from reaſon, we 
ſhould feel a relief, in ſome ſhape or other, from 
the very evil that afflicts us Thus Mr. Dalton, 
and conſequently his wife, found comfort in re— 
flecting, it was not their own money they had loſt ; 
they were yet four hundred guineas in pocket; 
nor was this all, for a jolly good-humoured clergy- 
man of the church of England, more benevolent. 
than ſtrict, and more compaſſionate than pious, 
hearing of Dalton's misfortune, and that he had a 
very large family, who were involved in their fa- 
ther's diſtreſs, after ſome few inquiries into his 
morals and capability, engaged him as his curate, 
in a populous part of the town, at a ſettled ſalar 
of ſixty pounds per annum, and ſent his eldeſt boy 
to Chrift's Hoſpital. | | 
This event was conſidered by the Daltons as the 
greateſt piece of good fortune ; and as they were 
now to move in a more eligible ſphere, an hun- 


dred pounds more was expended in furniture, 


cloaths, and other neceſſaries; ſo that the traces 


of the poor Methodiſt parſon was no longer ſeen 


in their appearance, 


He was then treated with more reſpect by the 
world in general; and as he kept to the kind of 
preaching he was accuſtomed to, it brought a full 
congregation to the church where he officiated; 
what he was deficient in, in point of learning and 
abilities, appeared to be made up by his religious 
zeal, and recommended him to the parifhioners, 
to whom he pleaded his poverty, and large family, 


| in a genteeler ſtyle, but with the ſame ſucceſs he 


had 
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had before done among the more ſerupulous ſect 
from whom he had been ed with — 
marks of holy abhorrence.. 


CHAP. N. 


An Accident. | | - Of 


| 2 
W. HEN Mrs. Dalton was ſettled in 1 nev/ in 
Habitation, her intended inquiries for a ſchool for ſu 
her daughters were anticipated by a large board, te 


ſignifying in gilt letters over the ſide door of a 

chandler's ſnop, that * Yong ladeys were hedi- ir 

% cated here ;” with a N. B. dancing tout; n 

and the Miſs Daltons being now unqueſtionably ff 
young ladies, they, together with Anna, were ſent 'F- 
to this ſeminary of education ; which conſiſted in 
ſpelling, badly, words of two ſ llables, with needle- : 


work in proportion. As to. dancing, it was nei— 


ther agreeable to Dalton's profeſſions, or ſuitable ue 
to his finances, to have his children learn that ; ' 
though Anna was continually holding out her frock, — * 


and making courteſies to tempt him — Her lively 
genius gave early ſpecimens of what it was capa- 
fle of, compaſſing what learning the ſchool af- 
forded with incredible rapidity; ever firſt at book 
and work, ſhe was likewiſe firſt at play : and here, 
fince an opportunity of ſpeaking to their good name 
will ſeldom offer, let me do juſtice to Mr. Dalton 
and his wife, who ſhewed not the leaſt partiality 
to their. own children, but treated the little orphan 

| with equal tenderneſs, Care, and affeQion, which 
was 
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was returned by her with the ſame fondneſs my 
uch experienced from their own. | 
Anna continued here without any material in- 
eident either to them or her, three years, im- 
proving every day; ſhe was a fine chubby little 
girl, when they took her fiſt, but ſhe then began 
to promiſe ſomething more; her features were 
regular and handſome, her completion clear, and 
her countenance ſo inexpreſſibly pleaſing, that 
though a great romp, ſhe was a general favourite, 
particularly with the governeſs, as the perſon was 
called who received her ſixpence every Monday 
Her ſampler was exhibited as a pattern of good 
work, and with what very poor inſtructions it was 


v in the woman's power to give her, ſhe read with 
or ſuch eaſe and propriety, as aſtoniſhed both Dal- 
d, ton and his wife. 

a At this period, an acident happened, that gave 
i. a new turn to the fortune of my heroine Run 
j ning with more agility than care, acroſs the ſtreet 

y from ſchool, which ſhe had often done, without a 

1t guide, her foot ſlipped, and a gentleman” s coach 

n driving furiouſly along, the coachman could not 
bs pull in his horfes time enough to prevent her being 

E _ thrown down, and receiving ſeveral violent bruiſes. 
e The lady who was in the carriage was poſleſſed. 
; of great good nature and humanity ; ſhe expreſ- 

: ,, fed the ſtrongeſt concern for the child; attended it. 
7 home, where ſhe continued in the moſt tender 

| anxiety, till a ſurgeon had pronounced it out of 


. danger; when ſhe left her with five guineas, and 
an aſſurance of calling next day: ſhe was as good 
as her word, and continued to ſee the little angel 
(as ſhe called her) every morning, till ſhe was en-- 
tirely recovered from the ill effects of her fall. 

Mrs. Melmoth found in the uncommon love- 

lineſs of Anna, ſomething that attracted her at- 
1 tention when humanity had no farther plea or: of- 
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fer; and her partiality for the charming child raiſ- 


ed the curioſity of her huiband, at whoſe requeſt da 
ſhe ſolicited Mr. Dalton's leave to carry her home Of 
to dinner, promiſing to return her in the even- - 
ing. 

Propitious to my heroine was this viſit ; her " Ba 
engaging innocence, added to that nameleſs ſome- iN 
thing, every body feels but none can deſcribe in th 
an ingenuous countenance, together with the ver | 
pertinent anſwers ſhe made to the little queſtions 8 


put, endeared her to her new friends fo exceſ- y 
fively, it was with reluctance they reſtored her to 
the Daltons, as Mrs. Melmoth promiſed. p 

Again and again was ſhe fetched, and always re- = 3 
turned loaded with finery and toys, inſomuch, | 
that the little Daitons were equipt with her ſu- 
perfluities A better ſchool, at the defire of her 
benefactreſs, was ſought for, and all the ex pences 
defrayed by her. 

When the Parliament broke up, Mrs. Mel- 

moth, though a very fine lady, declared her chief 
regret at leaving London, was parting frem her 
Anna; and embracing her with tears, aſked if ſhe 
would come to ſee her, 5 N 

Dalton ſaw with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, the 
fondneſs of this lady for his ward, as there appear- 
ed a proſpect of wholly getting rid of her; for 
if Mrs. Melmoth took it into her head, once to 
take her entirely under her protection, he ſhould 
not only ſave. her keeping, but as in that caſe ſhe 
would never want it, her fortune alſo. 

He, therefore, ſeized the opportunity, while 
the benevolent heart of Mrs. Melmoth was melt- 
ing in the warm effuſions of affection ſhe felt for 
Anna, of expatiating on the mercy of that Provi- 
| dence, who provided for the fatherleſs and deſti- 
| tute, and which had raiſed, in her, ſo kind a friend 

to an unhappy orphan. 3 
| The 
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The lady, who had always taken Anna for his 


daughter, was ſurpriſed at this ſpeech, and. called 
on him, as he expected, and meant ſhe ſhould, - 


for a farther explanation— He told the tale with 
what reſervations was neceſlary to his own inter- 
eſt, and what additions would moſt ſet off his own 


great charity, as well as work molt effectually on 


the paſſions of his fair auditor. 

Mrs. Melmoth felt herſelf exceedingly intereſt- 
ed for her Pet ; and had ſhe followed the firſt mo- 
tion of her own inclinations, would have imme- 
diately taken her under her protection; but a mo- 
ment's thought bade her defer it till ſhe had con- 
ſalted her huſband, from whoſe indulgence ſhe 
had every reaſon to expect a coincidence with 
her wiſhes, but without whoſe approbation ſhe- 
never took any ſtep of conſequence ; her ſilence, 
and quitting town without the leaſt hint of any 
ſuck future intentions, made Dalton ſuppoſe the 


gucdgeon had not bit. 


Mr. Melmoth had ſet out for the Lodge (his 
ſeat in Wiltſhire) two days before his lady's laſt 
viſit to Anna, having a relation at Bath he wiſhed 
to ſee in his way down—As ſoon as Mrs. Mel- 
moth joined him, ſhe made him acquainted with 
the piteous ſtory of Anna, which was graced by 
her tears, and delivered in a language that ſtole to 
the heart of her huſband; and as they were not 
bleſſed with children, he anticipated her deſires, 
and himſelf propoſed taking the little orphan off 
the hands of the poor Parſon. | 
Mr. Melmoth was a fond, a gallant, and a po- 
lite huſband : to know what would make his wife 
happy, and to do it (if in his power) was one and 
the ſame thing to him—When ſhe withdrew to 
dreſs, he haſtily ſnatched up a pen, and wrote to 
Dalton as follows : 
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„ | . 
Mrs. Melmoth is ſo charmed with your Au- 
na, and intereſted in the ſtory you was ſo good as 
to communicate concerning her, ſhe will not be 
happy till we have her with us; a ſtage ſets out 
from the Saracen's Head, Friday. ſtreet, which 
paſſes our houſe; if no female paſſenger who is 
known at the inn, will take charge of her, you 
will be ſo good as-to commit her to the care of a 
ſervant, and the ſooner ſhe ſets off. the more you 
will oblige, 
8 1 R, 
Vour humble ſervant, 
| WM. MELMoTH.” 
Mrrnorn Lopcx. 25 


This v was "if patched as ſoon as fraled, without 
taking any notice to Mrs. Melmoth, of what he 
had done, as he formed to himſelf great pleaſure 
in agreeably ſurpriſing her with the ſight of her 
_ protegee, before ſhe knew he had ſent for her. 

Mr. Dalton was too much rejoiced at this now 
unhoped for letter, to.defer. an inſtant compliance 
with-its contents: he immediately made the beſt 
of his way to the inn, where he was ſo lucky as 


to arrive at the moment a.luſty, red-faced, elder- 


ly woman, was taking her own place, to go to the 
next. town beyond. Squire Melmoth's, where, ſhe 
told him, few people were better known, ſhe be- 
lieved, than Dame Plunket—As this exordium 
on herſelf was confirmed by. the book-keeper, and 
as he was in too great a hurry to get rid of his 


charge, to be very nice about her company, he 
told her briefly, he had a child to ſend to Mrs. 


Melmoth, and that the ſquire had ordered it to be 


put under the care of ſome female paſſenger. 
On hearing this, the countrywoman very rea- 
dily. undertook to deliver her at the Lodge; and as 


the 


2 © 
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the coach ſet off that evening, he returned in 


great haſte to ſet Anna off alſo— But, notwith- 


| ſtanding the good fortune of Anna was announced 
to her, with every poſſible enlargement of the fine 
things ſhe would have, and the happineſs ſhe 
ſhould enjoy with the lady, who had been already 
ſo good to her, the idea of being taken away from 
Mrs. Dalton, to whom ſhe ſo affectionately clung, 


that the good woman, reluctant before, was till 


more grieved at parting with her; and the leaving 


her young playmates and companions, filled her 
little heart with unſpeakable anguiſh ; ſhe ſobbed 


and wept, nor could all the encouraging things 


ſaid by the whole family, baniſh from her affec- 
tionate boſom her regrets at leaving them, 
Mrs. Dalton, on her part, beſought her huſ- 
band not to ſend her away: the expence of keep- 
ing ſuch a good little creature was a trifle they 
ſhould not be ſenſible of; ſhe even ventured to 
throw out ſome hints of juſtice—But I have be- 
fore ſaid, his will was her law : unaccuſtomed to 


pay the leaſt regard to her opinion, except, as in- 


deed was moſt generally the caſe, it was exaatl 
his own, 1t was not likely he ſhould begin ſuch an 
unneceſſary piece of complaiſance, on an occefion, 
where his own views and intereſt were ſo oppo- 
ſite to thoſe principles of humanity and good na- 
ture, by which his wife was aCtuated in her re- 
queſt to detain the child. 1 

His arguments were, that ſhe was a mere wo- 
man, and a great fool; that ſhe did not know 
what was good for herſelf, and which, indeed, was 
ſufficient to end a much greater conteſt—He knew 


beſt, ergo, the child muſt go. 


CHAP. 


EM ASP . 


An agreeable Companien in a Stage Coach. 


Mas. Plunket was a notable buſtling woman, 


who having ſo far tranſgreſſed the rules of decen- 


cy herſelf, as to have been the mother of ſeveral 
children previous to her marriage with her late, 
or any other huſband, was for fixing the value of 
her own preſent virtuous hfe by a comparative 
view of the faults of others, and ſo indefatigable 
was ſhe in her inquiries after the little blemiſhes 


of her neighbours, that not even the perſonal ap- 


pearance of thoſe children could remind her of the 


reproach ſhe herſelf was liable to; all memory of 


her own errors were ſwallowed up in the exact re- 
giſter of thoſe of other people. 


Her curioſity was inſatiable: ſhe was a gene- 


ral enemy to unblemiſhed fame, and an univerſal 


retailer of every piece of ſcandal in the vicinity of 


her dwelling. —She was brought up in the late Mr. 
Melmoth's kitchen, who, being a widower ſome 
time before his death, was indolently indulgent to 
his ſervants, and hed ſuffered this woman to con- 
tinue her place, though her yearly excurſions 


were but too viſible even to him.-—The young 
| ſquire not being quite fo paſſive, ſhe was diſcharg- 


ed as ſoon as he came to the eſtate, and the for- 


mer Mrs. Plurket dying ſoon after, was made an 


honeſt woman by the reputed father of her chil- 
dren, who was likewiſe a dependent at the Lodge 
and had ſa ved ner enovgh to ſet up a large 


country ſhop ; but the indignity ſhe had ſuffered 
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in her diſmiſſion from the Lodge ſhe never forgot, 
though the ſcandal which occaſioned-it was not 

remembered; ; and as long as ſhe lived, if an op- 
portunity offered of ſhewing her rancour towards 


the ſon of the man in whoſe ſervice her huſband 
had enriched himſelf, ſhe failed not, as far as ſhe 
dared, embracing it; ſhe was therefore not only 
ratifying a common, but a malignant curioſity, 
y inquiring, with an affected good humour, in- 
to every particular about Anna. —“ Dear me, 
what a lovely child! How could they part with 
it! But ſhe ſuppoſed they had more.” On being 
told by Mrs. Dalton, who accompanied Anna to 
the inn, it was not her own ““ Indeed! what, a 
relation?“ © No, anſwered Dalton, “ it is an 


orphan Mrs, Melmoth has perſuaded her huſ- 


Fond to take off my hands,” 


Another trial would have been made by the in- 
quiſitive dame, to have got farther into the hiſ- 


| tory of her fellow traveller, had not the ſtage by 


drawing out, informed her there was no time— 


She accordingly, by the aſſiſtance of the coachman 
and porter, aſcended the vehicle, and little Anna 


was torn from the neck of Mrs. Dalton to follow 
her. 
When the door ſhut out her heads: and the 


carriage moved on, the cries of the child not a lit- - 


tle diſturbed Mrs. Plunket 


3 who, in an authorita- 
tive tone of voice, bid her ceaſe her bawling ; 


which, though ſoothed by two other women paſ- 
| ease, ſo frightened Anna, that if ſhe continued 
weeping, it was in ſilence; and in a little while, 
the motion of the coach, with the late bour, threw 
3 her into a ſound fleep, from which ſhe awoke not 


4 till they ſtopt to breakfaſt. 


She eat heartily, and though ſhe yet felt the 


& parting with Mrs. Dalton, the face of nature, 


which ſne had never before beheld, in fields and 
woods, 
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woods, with every other ſcene. ſo perfectly new, 


diverted her attention; but ſhe ſtill remembered 
with diſguſt and fear, 'the commanding voice of 
Dame Plunket.— Being again ſeated in the coach, 

that active woman went to work, aſking fifty 
queſtions—As where ſhe lived—How old the was 
Did ſhe know Mrs. Melmoth and the Squire 
How long was it ſince ſhe had ſeen them ?—The 


child, to her extreme mortification, either from 


diſlike of the woman, a ſudden fit of taciturnity, 
or cunning, preſerved a moſt obſtinate ſilence—-It 
was in vain the Dame ſought by fair means or foul 


to obtain the Jonged-for intelligence; ſhe could 


get nothing out of her; and when, at laſt, pro- 


vokcd and enraged, ſhe gave up the trial“ Angh, 


it was a deep one, ſhe would warrant it---Finely 


ſchooled and inſtruRted---But it would not do- 
People might ſhut their eyes---None were fo blind 


28 "thoſe that would not ſee---Madam Melmoth 


might carry her head as high as ſhe pleaſed, and 


make a parade that ill became her---An orphan in- 
deed l. There were full enough of her own blood 


ſhe believed, if this was not one of them, to take 


all, and more than the Squire could ſpare---For 


her part, ſhe hated upſtart quality.” 


In this declaration ſhe was joined by her fellow 


travellers ; who obſerved, thoſe were a ſort of 


_ gentry moſt apt to give themſelves airs. 


Airs, indeed,” returned Dame Plunket, ac- 
quiring conſequence i in her own ideas from the at- 
tention of her companions, whoſe curicfity, being 
excited, ſhe condeſcended to give them the fol- 


: lowing hiſtory of Squire W and his family. 


CH AP. 


. 


A Family Pidlure by a diſcarded Servant, 


| 6 V H V, you be to know, my father and mo- 
| Y ther lived with father and grandfather of preſent 
TT Squire; nay, for that matter, I lived there myſelf, 
and Mr. Plunket lived there too, from generation to 
a L generation, as the ſaying is; but new lords new 
laws - Old maſter left this young one three thouſand 

pounds a year, as good land as any in the country, 
(and all the young ladies fortuned off, and maſter Bil- 
y dead;) but lord, he ſhould ha' been a parſon ; for, 
lord help him, a' is but half ſaved he is always a 
writing of books and verſes and one nonſenſe or 
: Cother ; and then to be ſure, inſtead of minding the 
: juſtice buſineſs as old Squire did, and Quorum meet- 
* ings, he muſt go to Helm None a bathing, and a fell in 
with this fine madam, wi' never had a fardin of 

fortune, for indeed how ſhould ſhe, her mother 

for ſartin's no better than ſhe ſhould be, and ſhegy 
3 W's the law, a bit of a baſtard, however though” 
ac 2 ſhe had not a teſter of her own, ſhe could ſpend 

= the Squire's money faſt enough; there's one eſtate 
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=p : gone already; all the timber cut down, and the 
1. i 


lodge over head and ears in debt, pulling down one 
7. houſe and putting up t'other, from country to town, 
and racketing all over the kingdom; then caming 
whoam, and flaunting it away, with as much finery 
p Jon her back as would keep a decent family ſeven 
30 years ; tired of her fine new houſe now ſhe has got 
Vo. I. C it, 


it, while he, poor ſap, ſays as ſhe ſays—as long x 74 
be can be ſhut up, reading his Canterbury Tale, 
he does not care, not he; and now here is anothe 
whim, as thof' there was not poor children enn 
in Somerſetſhire. | _ 
I am ſure, Madam Aſhby, the Squire's ſiſter, 
often and often ſaid to me, Mrs. Plunket ſays ſhe, 
theſe are ſad doings of my Brother; and often an 
often J goes to ſhe, and drinks tea with ſhe ; but! 
ſuppoſe t'other gewgaw thing would break her neck 
afore her ſilence to a poor body—** Not ſo por: 
neither,” bridling,—** thank Gcd, I can pay everj 
body their own, and that's a comfort.” | 
« 'To be ſure, ſo it is,” returned the two women, 
much obliged and delighted at the family hiſtory c 
a Parliament man; which, notwithſtanding ſome 
exaggerations, being in the main true, I have given 
my readers in the words of the all-intelligent Dame 
Plunket. | = 
Mr. Melmoth, as ſhe ſaid, inherited his eſtate, w 
clear and unincumbered, and his lady had the doubłk in 
misfortune of being very poor and very handſomm 
ſhe was young, lively, and agreeable, and bein 
bred up at a watering place, had imbibed a taſte f“ 
pleaſure and expence, which her huſband ſo far fron mx i 
reſtraining, gave the moſt indulgent way to: his ren: 
roll he had not thought incumbent to ſhew her; anc 
her thoughtleſſneſs was but a copy of his own ; f 
that the wonder would have been, if, after a fev 
years toniſh living on the part of the lady, they ha 
not been pretty much involved :—however, as thej i 
had no family, and his ideas were really, as Ms. e 
Plunket ſaid, taken up in trips to Parnaſſus, they 3M 
went on ſpending, and mortgaging; few, very few WM 
people careing how ſoon they were ruined, althougl 
their extravagance was the talk of the country. Mt 


Mrs. Plunket was not as may be ſuppoſed, a fi 3 | op 
vourite at the lodge: they were too good natured u 
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ong # light in ſcandal, and too much engaged to ſtand in 
Tales, peed of ſuch deſpicable auxiliaries to help them to 


mother 
enoy 


; ſiſter, 
7s ſhe, 
en and 
but! 
er neck 
ſo po 
even 


— 


Kill time. | 

But ſhe made it up at the houſes of ſome of the 
"other branches of the Melmoth family, who, having 
none of Mrs. Melmoth's misfortunes, being rich, 
ugly and ill-natured, could not be cordially affection- 
ate to her;—in fine, they hated her, her dreſs, her 
aſte, equipage, and liveries; and, above all, her 
beauty rendered her at once an object of blame and 
ENVY. | 


n . 


Mrs. Plunket knew this too well to doubt whe- 


* 
7 


ther a new inſtance of folly and expence would be 


vomen, Acceptable, and therefore alighted about two miles 
ſtory « on the London fide of the lodge, at Mrs. Aſhby's, to 
7 ſom drop her news—pinning a paper to Anna, directed 
e given to Madam Melmoth at the lodge: - whether this 

Was the invention of ignorance or impudence, or 


t Dame 


both, I will not ſay; but the appearance it carried 


eſtate, when the ſtage ſtopped at the Squire's, ſet the houſe 
2 doubk in an uproar. 3 | | 
dome; _} Mr. Melmoth and his lady were both out; the 
d being Itter having wrote that day for Anna, and the for- 
taſte fu Mer, though he did not expect her ſo ſoon, enjoying 
ar from in idea the agreeable ſurpriſe he had prepared for 
his ren: Mer. : EF 3 | 
er; an 3 Dalton, ever prudent and conſiderate, obſerved to 
n ;— his wife that as Anna was going to gentlefolks, a 
a fev  Ipecies of beings who ſeldom cared how their money 
hey hat Went, and who certainly would ſoon buy her cloaths 
as the) i their own taſte, it was needleſs to ſend any with 
as Mis ger ;—befides bundles might be loſt or miſlaid ;— 
15, the) hat things ſhe did not take would fit Polly; and 
ery few Ich an extravagant lady as Madam Melmoth would 


though 1 


ry. I power, or indeed inclination, 
d, a f. oppoſe arguments which left her in poſſeſſion 
tured 0888 we all 


delight 


We 
N 
* 
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all the gay things g. given to ber late ward; ; the child, 7 
therefore, was fent off, as I have related, with her 3 9 
whole wardrobe on her back. 1 the 
The porter, who anſwered the ſtage coachman'; L | } oF 


Ting at the gate, having no inſtruction from his ma. 
ter or miſtreſs, was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the 7 
fight of Anna, and the coachman's demand of the 
part of her fare left unpaid, as is uſual at the inn 
in town !—A child he had never heard of: ſo ſent 
and fo directed, was indeed an extraordinary circum- ?- 
ſtance ; and ſo much did. it ſtagger him, that, before 
he would venture to receive our heroine within tbe 
gates or pay her carriage, he ſummoned the houſe- 
keeper, who was followed by all the maids, and 
they by the footmen. The porter thought it was 
a trick to palm the child on their maſter. ** More 
„likely to ſend him his own,” cried the cook. 
„ Like enough,“ anſwered a new footman from 
Madam's country: ou lived with his honour 7 
« before he was SR. þ ? adding, with a ſignifi- 
cant wink, ** Hap, Peggy you, may know the mo- 
cc ther?” an infinuation, however indirect or ob- 
ſcure that unplies a doubt of the chaſtity of a wo- 
man, who is conſcious of not poſſefling any of that 
troubleſome virtue, is not only never forgiven, but 
ſure to be the object of ſpight and rancour to the 
perſon ſo offended. NF 
Unluckily the private feelings of poor ; Margaret ” 
were but too ſore—-ſhe conſequently fired up- 
„Why, how, now, Mr. Powdermonkey ; you coach 
© have opened your mouth and faid nothing,” | fondr 
torted ſhe, with an inflamed face and raiſed voice. 
< If the girl belonged to my maſter's {ide of 4 3 
houſe, ſhe would not hardly have been fent pack- 1 moth 
“ing ; No, no,” bridling, we are no finches not b 
e An Bemtel zelt, The girl, I dare fay, is Su{- grey 
6 ſex; ſhe is as like madam as ſhe can ſtare; and | WM ited 
4 that I wil ſay if I loſe my Pe: 5 87 
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3 country, would not ſuffer him patiently to endure 
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The honour of John, now doubly wounded in 
the reflection on his miſtreſs and the ſtigma on his 


nan's 


ſuch an affront; the majority of the ſervants being 


maſ- 


at the 


f the only by Mrs. Kitty, the lady's maid, whoſe hum- 
e IM ple ſervant he was; for Mrs. Elton, the houſe- 
ſent : I keeper, though miſtreſs both of volubility and weight 
ak 1 of argument, "had, i in moſt matters, ſo much to ſay 
de on both fides, that it was difficult, and indeed im- 
1 the poſſible, to tell to which ſhe was moſt partial, at 
ouſe. 9 leaſt till the opinion of her ſuperiors were known. 
„ and 3 In the midſt of this clamour, every tongue going at 
t Wa once, it was in vain the coachman preſſed to be 
More 1 diſcharged; they bad now almoſt got beyond words; 
cook. 3 0 yet one point ſeemed to be determined on by both 
from pf 7 the contending powers, which was, that the girl 
onout ol * could not belong to them. 
gnifi- The ooachrnan obſtinately perſiſted in leaving her ; 
e Mo- 2 and they as obſtinately refuſed to take her in. 
or ob- Poor Anna, terrified at ſo many ſtrange faces, all 
: VO 2 bending their inauſpicious looks on her, ſcreamed 
f that > loudly, though ſhe knew not why, as the coach- 
n, but man lifted her from the coach. Mrs. Melmoth's 
to the 2 maid, who was her great favourite, having W's * 
fever the beginning of the winter in London, had 
rgaret been ſent home for the air before Anna's accident ; 
p3— | /be therefore knew nothing about her; and the 
# you coachman and ſervants who Had ſeen their miltreſs's 
| 1. fondneſs for her, were now out with them. 
voice. 


natives of the place, and of courſe ſiding with Mar- 
3 Igery, words ran high ; Mr. John being ſupported 


But at this inſtant it fortunately happened, that 
our heroine had one friend and acquaintance at Mel- 
k- 3 moth Lodge, to whoſe good offices ſhe owed her 
not being turned into the ſtreet ; this was an Italian 
grey-hound, between whom and Anna there ſub- 
le a mutual aftection ; her ſcreams, in a voice 

Lea | the 
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the favourite animal well knew, no ſooner reached 
him, than he ran out and rejoiced the heart of his 
little acquaintance, who, in her tranſports at ſeeing 


Ninon, forgot all her tribulation, and thought only 


of careſſing her very ſeaſonable friend. 
John took advantage of this circumſtance, which 
diſcovered the child to be known to his miſtreſs, and 


putting her under the care of Mrs. Kitty, promiſed 
to relate all that had been ſaid when his honour 
came home. 

'Thus the entrance of our heroine into Melmoth 
Lodge, whoſe own diſpoſition would have qualified 
her for the harbinger of peace and love, was hailed 
by the diſcord and ill-will of all its dependents, 


Mrs. Elton would now fain have claimed ſome 
merit by her attention; but Mrs. Kitty told her, 


with a ſneer, that ſince the child was ſo like her 


miſtreſs, ſhe would keep her in the dreſſing-room 


till ordered to the contrary. 


Tired with the long journey, and overpowered by 
leep, long before Mrs. Melmoth returned, Anna 


was dead to the cares which, in more advanced age, 
might have robbed her of reſt; from this happy in- 


ſenſibility ſhe was awoke by the fond and rapturous 
careſſes of her benefactreſs, who, on retiring to her 


room a little fatigued, was throwing herſelf on the 


fofa, when ſhe beheld, faſt aſleep, and beautiful as iS | 


an angel, her little Pet. 


Mr. Melmoth immediately explained the myſtery, 
and received his wife's acknowledgement for his kind 
attention to her wiſhes; then turning again to the 
child, ſhe almoſt fmothered her with her embraces. _* 
Anna was at firſt rather peeviſn; but as ſoon as 


quite awake, ſhe recollected Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 


in of 


moth, her lively and innocent joy was as unbound- 


ed as ſincere, and gave the higheſt gratification to WM 


her friends, who every moment felt themſelves 
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ached pore intereſted for her, and more pleaſed at their 
of his gn generous adoption of ſo amiable a child. 
ſeeing Ihe next morning Mr. Melmoth was made 
t only acquainted with the ſpeeches of Margery, and 
thoſe of her fellow ſervants who had ſided with 
which her ;—the Squire, enraged at their inſolent reflec- 
„ and tions on his lady, inſiſted immediately on diſmiſſing 
miſed them; and though the little kindneſs Anna had 
onour received from Mr. John and Mrs. Kitty was purely 
in oppoſition to the other ſervants, it was amply 
moth rewarded, as well by the commendations of their 
llified maſter and miſtreſs as by more ſubſtantial proofs 
hailed of their approbation. | 
Every body knows that the tranſactions of a 
ſome great houſe in the country becomes more or leſs 
her, the immediate concern of every individual within 
> her the reach of its influence or example, particularly 
room on ſuch an occaſion as removing domeſtics, whoſe 
phatural connections are in the neighbourhood. Mr. 


ed by Melmoth's cook, dairy and houſe maids, his 
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Anna groom-helper, and under gardener, found them- 
| age, ſelves much injured by that gentleman's chuſing to 
y in- diſcharge them; thoſe injuries it was not neceſſa- 
arous ry for them to keep ſecret; they were therefore 
o her cemmunicated firſt to their relations, next to the 
1 the ſervants of the adjacent great houſes, and, laſtly, 
ul as to the heads of thoſe great houſes themſelves, par- 


- ticularly to the relations of their late maſter : what 
tery, were the candid comments of the neighbourhood 
kind of Melmoth Lodge, on this extraordinary exer- 
>» the tion of benevolence and charity in its owners, will 
ACes. | 
n as 
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A plan for female Education, 


Mas. Melmoth, with the vivacity that ge- 


nerally attends the new undertakings of a fine lady 


living in the country, whoſe amuſements are prin- 


cipally calculated rather to paſs away time than en- 


joy it, now ſet about cloathing our heroine; all her 


maids were employed, and a ſervant diſpatched to 


Dame Plunket at the next market town, for the 


linen, and every other article her ſhop could ſup- 


Ply, of the beſt ſort and the higheſt price. 


Mrs. the leaſt 


Melmoth was no ceconomilt ; 


thing ſhe was acquainted with was the value of 
indeed but little of that article went 


money; 
through her hands, as the bills were paid by the 


ſteward; but there was a thing ſhe was very clever 


at, and that was giving orders; Anna was there- 


fore not only well ſtocked in all forts of neceſſa- | 
ries, but ſhe abounded in ſuperfluities; and the _ 
amount of Mrs. Plunket's bill was carefully con- 
veyed to good Mrs. Aſhby, and her confidential oo 
Got = 
As ſoon as me was equipped, ſhe became tjñe 


conſtant companion of her patroneſs, who failed 


not to exhibit her to the beſt advantage; nor mace | [ 1 
any viſits within a few miles of the lodge unattend- 


ed 2 her Pet. 
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At Mrs. Aſhby's, however, and at ſome other 
ladies in the neighbourhood, ſhe found an unac- 
countable coldneſs and a reſtrained civility that aſ- 
toniſhed her; all common meſſages in the family 
way were anſwered with a hauteur and caprice 
that appeared to Mr. and Mrs. Melmoth truly ri- 
diculous, unconſcious of giving them any cauſe 
for ſuch an eee in their behaviour: they 
ſought not an eclairciſſement; their acquaintance 
with them declined gradually; and in a ſhort time 
all communication between them and the ladies of 
the family wholly ceaſed. 5 
The circle of their viſits being by this means 
contracted, our heroine excited more both of their 
love and attention: an Engliſh governeſs was pro- 
cured for her, whoſe character and abilities for the 
Nation ſhe filled were atteſted by people of un- 
queſtionable honour ; ſhe was near forty, and had 
| been ſo happy as to give ſatisfaction to different 
families twenty years of her life; that ſhe had un- 
dertaken the arduous taſk of forming the minds and 
manners of young ladies; ſhe did not profeſs to 
teach them the fluent uſe of the French tongue, 
though ſhe ſpoke it herſelf, and underſtood its 
grammatical rudiments ; but ſhe was perfect miſtreſs 
of the Engliſh—reading the beſt of our authors 
with the greateſt propriety and critical judgment; 
ſhe was eſteemed one of the fineſt needle-women 
of the age, wrote a clean, good hand, underſtood 
muſic much better than ſhe could execute, and ſo 
nice a judge of time, that her attendance on her 
1 young pupils in their practice and leſſons was of 
the moſt infinite advantage to them; ſhe was per- 


ö 1 fectly neat in her perſon, and ſtrictly virtuous in 
her conduct; her principles were uncorrupted b) 


a ſingle deviation from propriety, and her ſoul un- 
FE tarniſhed by one mean or diſhoneſt thought; her 
74 qualified her 
| for 


5 
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for the ſociety of the learned, while the finoplieity | 


of her manners and the goodneſs of her heart ren- 


dered her the beloved friend and companion of 
uninformed youth: ſuch was the perſon to whoſe 
care the fortunate orphan was conſigned at a very 
liberal ſalary. 


Mr. Melmoth was, we have ee a man 


of letters; he was, indeed, ſo fond of holding 


converſe with the dead, that hiſtory, ancient and 
modern, as well as poetry, and the Belles Lettres, 
engroſſed more of his time, when in the country, 
than was, perhaps, conſiſtent with the warm at- 
tection he bore his wife, or the true politeneſs and 
attention a fine young woman may be thought to 
expect ; when he lett her alone for hours, prefer- 
ring his dear books to her ſociety, his heart ſmote 
him for it, and he ſeemed ſo conſcious of a con- 


duct, for which he felt ſelf condemned, (though 


he wanted the reſolution to change it) that he 
ſeized with avidity every opportunity of obliging or 
contributing to her amuſement : when, there- 
fore, he ſaw her bufied, and happy in the ma- 


nagement of Anna, he gave every encouragement | 


to what, if it may be called a weakneſs, was a 
very amiable one. Maſters, at a very great ex- 
pence, were procured to teach her muſic, danc- 
ing, and drawing; and Mr. Melmoth, farther to 
oblige his lady, not only conſented to paying for 
the beſt inſtructions in thoſe lines the country at- 
forded, but condeſcended to infpe&t the literary 


part of her education himſelf—a circumſtance not : 
more favourable to the inſtructed than honourable | 
to the inſtructor. 


Mr. Melmoth, though a great ſcholar, deſ "iff | 


pedantry ; his paſſion for the Greek and Latin was i 
indulged only in his cloſet, and his admiration of 
the Muſes confined to his ſecret interviews with | 1 ; 
them. | 9 
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in goodneſs he was exceeded by none; he was 
well bred, polite, and humane : the inſtructions 
of ſuch a man promiſed to be, and certainly were, 
of the greateſt advantage to the orphan he patro- 
niſed: the rapid progreſs ſhe made in her ſtudies 
rendered the taſk his goodneſs and humanity had 
impoſed ſoon an agreeable amuſement. He pleaſ- 


to the rules he laid down for the formation of her 
mind and manners; inſpired her with the pride 
of virtue and the love of truth: he taught her 


of humanity and benevolence in her compoſi- 
tion. | 


to compaſs every thing, it is little wonder that in 
four years, the ſummers given to thoſe invalu- 
able ſtudies, the winters to repeating them, and 
her other exerciſes, to her amiable governeſs, 
| whoſe endeavours were to render her pupil wor- 


© the protection of her preſent friends, did ſhe for- 
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Few equalled him in learning or underſtanding; 


ed himſelf in obſerving how ſtrictly ſhe attended 


ſentiments founded on the baſis of the pureſt ho- 
nour; nor did he forget to encourage every ſpark 


With a genius uncommonly lively, and talents 


thy the continued favour of her benefactors, An- 
na really deſerved the encomiums beſtowed upon 
her: the rooms were adorned with her drawings; 
her works framed in the beſt apartrre its ; and her 
taſte and execution on the harpſichord unequalled 
in that part of the world. | | 
Mr. and Mrs. Melmoth, when the duties of 
Parliament called him to London, left her with re- 
gret; and the pleaſure they felt at her perſonal im- 
provement on their return to the country, was al- 
ways increaſed by their obſervations of her mental 
ones ; nor, young as ſhe was, when taken under 


get her obligations to her early ones; ſhe had 
been told her claims on the Daltons were not thoſe 
ol blood; and ſuppoſing in their care and affecti 
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on they had been actuated only by the ſoft bond of x 
charity and compaſſion, her little heart expanded 


with grateful ſenſations ; ſhe conſtantly wrote to 
them from the time ſhe could firſt join her letters ; 
and Mr, Melmoth's indulgence ſupplying her with 
the means, ſhe was continually ſending ſuch pre- 


Jents as the country produced—pork, poultry, and 
game, they received in abundance from her, which 


being all carriage paid, and her letters franked, 
were advantages the Doctor, on his part, never 


Failed acknowledging, taking care to ſeaſon his let- 


ters with ſpiritual inſtructions and religious ex- 
hortations. 
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Orr heroine was now entered on the twelfth 
year of her age, when an event happened at Mel- 
moth Lodge, which portended, at leaſt, a divi- 
ſion of the affection of her benefactreſs. The 
lady's pregnancy was announced, to the inexpreſ- 
ſible joy of Mr. and Mrs. Melmoth : an heir was 
the firſt wiſh of their hearts, although the length 
of time which had elapſed ſince their marriage, 
without its being gratified, had, in ſome meaſure, 
reconciled them to what appeared the will of hea- 
ven ; but their acquieſcence was the effect of ne- 

1 ceſſity, not choice. Their joy was, however, not 

a little clouded by the growing embarraſſment of 
their circumſtances. 

MI. Melmoth's total inattention to his affairs, 
and his blind indulgence to his wife in all the toniſh 
PF. _ extravagance of the age, which were every win- 

ter increaſing, had ſo much involved his eſtate, 

A that before the birth of his child one half of its in- 
heritance was wholly alienated, and the other dee 

15 4 ly mortgaged. The appearance of the little ſtrang- 

er added to the inquietude of its father: he had 
hitherto read and wrote, while his acres were fly- 

ing over the town, or ſinking into the purſes of 

fraudulent dependents and licentious ſervants ; 


but 
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but his Eliza brought with her new cares as well 
as new affections. 


Mrs. Melmoth who being brought up in a ſtyle 


of life which obliged her mother, while ſhe ſet © 


0 
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her daughter off to the beſt advantage in her pow- 
er, to fave. it out of unſeen neceſſaries, having 
once attained the projected end, which was, that 
of marrying well, thought the riches of a man 
with three thouſand pounds a year, was-endleſs ; 
and as her huſband had never ſtinted her in wh: at⸗ 
ever ſhe choſe to ſpend, it had not been her in- 
quiry, or concern, to know how his circumſtances 
ſtood; nor did he ſoon awake her from the intoxi- 
cating reverie into which luxury and diſſipation 
had lulled her: but when, before the ſummer was 
over, ſhe gave him notice of a ſecond bleſſing in 
the increaſe of his family, he, with great tender- 
neſs, informed her of the ſtate of his finances. 
Her diſtreſs, which was great, joined to her fond- 
neſs for her child, ha5 at firſt nearly overpowered 
her reaſon. After ſome time, however, ſhe en- 
tered with the greateſt alacrity into a reform in 
their expences ; the ſuperfluous ſervants were diſ- 
charged ; all the carriages, but the family coach, 
were laid down, and the horſes ſold. Mrs. Mel- 
moth would no more go to London; and Mr. 
Melmoth's principles ſetting him abov@the hopes 
of advantage to himſelf from the ſeat he held in the 


ſenate, he, to the ſurpriſe of his friends, reſigned 


it. The town houſe and furniture were diſpoſed 
of; and before the ſecond child made its appear- 
ance, Mr. Melmoth, by having happily got rid 
of ſo many (to them) incumbrances, had time to 
be both a family man and an author; while Mrs. 
 Melmoth commenced a mere country lady, who 
was very well ſatisfied now to find ſhe had the uſe 
of her limbs. | | 
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Happily for our heroine ſhe was not yet conſi- 


dered one of the ſuperfluities it was neceſſary to 
diſcard, but her inſtructors were. 


Mrs. Barlow, 
indeed, was a very worthy woman; her they 
could not think of parting with, as their Eliza 


would ſoon be under her care; but muſic, danc- 


ing, and drawing for Anna were immediately 
given up. The time uſually devoted to thoſe ac- 
compliſhments, was filled by our heroine very 
pleaſurably to herſelf in the nurſery with the chil- 
dren of her patroneſs, of whom ſhe was exceſſive 
fond; and they, as is ever the caſe with infants, 
ſoon found by whom they were beloved. Thus 
we ſee (however the degeneracy of human nature 
may influence our maturer actions) gratitude is the 
firſt ſenſation obſervable in the attachments of 
young minds. Mrs. Barlow, notwithſtanding her 
deſire of being always with the children, kept her, 
at ſtated times, to the conſtant repetition of thoſe 
leffons which had been ſo expenſive to Mr. Mel- 
moth : ſhe was indefatigable in her intreaties to 
Anna, not by forgetting thoſe valuable branches 
of female education, to give cauſe to her patrons 
to regret the time and money beſtowed on her. 
This good woman knew (what a dependent in a 
gentleman's family frequently does not) the reduced 
circumſtances of her employers, and foreſaw her 
young pupil could not long enjoy the ſunſhine ſhe 
now experienced. The heart of Mrs. Barlow was 
the reſort of humanity, as well as the ſeat of vir- 
tue : ſhe had heard the orphan ſtate of Anna; and 
eſteem, firſt founded on her amiable diſpoſition, 
and rivited by compaſſion, now endeared to her 
the child of misfortune much more than with the 
fame attractions ſhe would have done in happier 
circumitances. To make her a uſeful member of 
ſociety, ſhe now conceived that the greateſt ſer- 
vice ſhe could do to the young creature ſhe entire- 


ly 
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ly loved, and therefore blended domeſtic needlle 
work with ornamental. Anna conquered every _ 
thing; ſhe ſoon put Mrs. Melmoth out of conceit 
with her milliner. No cap or hat pleaſed but 
thoſe of Anna's making ; the family needlework 
went all through her hands, and ſhe became, to 
the great pleaſure of Mrs. Barlow, and the grati- 
fication of her own pride, of real uſe to her bene- 
factreſs. 
About this time, when Anna was entering her 
fourteenth year, Colonel ——— ; but what am I. 
about ;—to introduce a hero at the end of a chap- 


ter! he deſerves and ſhall have one to him- | 
ſelf. 
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ColLNxI. Gorget was a little man, with a 
ſallow complexion, ſmall black eyes, Roman noſe, 
and fine teeth, at this time about fifty years old, 

an immenſe favourite (as he himſelf was ſo good as 
to inform his acquaintance) of all the great men 

of the age, and of all the fine women af the late 

and preſent race of beauties. He was the ſon of a 

lady of good family, the widow of a near neigh- 

bour, and valued friend of the late Mr. Melmoth, 
who unfortunately, in an excurſion to Bath, was 
prevailed on to give her hand to an Iriſh adven- 
turer, equally deſtitute of property, character, or 
principle. After diſſipating what fortune his bride 
was in poſſeſſion of, he had the addreſs to perſuade 


E N r 
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ber to give up her very conſiderable jointure ; and 


when that was ſpent, with a vaſt deal of tender- 


neſs and good humour, he gave her conſtant ex- 


erciſe for patience and reſignation, by involving 
2 her, alternately, in thoſe ſcenes of affluence and 
> diſtreſs to which the life of a profeſſed gameſter 
is ſubject. Thoſe exerciſes recalled, with bitter- 
3 neſs, to her memory the calm and honourable life 


ſhe lived with her firſt huſband, ſo preyed on her 
ſpirits, and injured her conſtitution, that ſhe died 
unlamented, and almoſt unpitied, in her fortieth 
year, leaving one fon by her ſecond huſband. 
Him, on her death bed, ſhe recommended to the 
32 | goo 
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good Mr. Melmoth, whoſe regard for the reli& 1 


of his friend outlived his diſpleaſure at her folly tai 


and imprudence. = 
Mr. Gorget, whether from a confidence in this 


gentleman's goodneſs, a want of feeling for his fe 


ſon, poverty, or all theſe reaſons united, ſoon after 


his lady's death abandoned his child and left the 


kingdom. This was the kindeſt thing he could 7 


have done for young Gorget, for Mr. Melmoth were 
held the character of the father in ſuch contempt Ty to 
and abhorrence, that it muſt have been on a very Amall 
extraordinary occaſion indeed, he would meddle neral 
in the family concerns of ſuch a man; but the dure, 
pitiable ſituation of the boy was no ſooner made man 
known to him, than he gave orders for furniſhing indię 
him with proper neceſſaries, and put him to a re- Void 
putable academy in the vicinity of the metropo- Were 
lis. 9 : wan 
His genius was of that equivocal nature, that 7 1 
though he could by no means be called a dunce, he com 


never could be made a ſcholar ; indeed, he fenced, 
danced, and made verſes in the double entendre ſtile, 
better than any youth in the ſchool. On a con- 


* 


* 
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ſultation between his patron and the maſter of the ty 
academy, that gentleman's firſt ſcheme of bring- © ſan 
ing him up to the church, where he had a pre- fe 
ſentation, which he kept open for him, was laid 7 fall 
aſide, on account of his trifling turn; and an E- anc 
ſigncy in a marching regiment procured, as more of 
| ſuitable to his talents and diſpoſition. Here, then, ws 

0 


at the age of eighteen, we find him beginning the 
world with two ſuits of regimentals, a dozen of 
ſhirts, and twenty guineas in his pocket. 

As the pay of his commiſſion was very inade- 
quate to the expences attendant on the life of a man 
of mean pride and vicious pleaſures, before he at- 
tained the age of twenty-two, although, by the 
intereſt of his friend, his income was no 

| ws by 
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relia by his advancing in rank from Enſign to Cap- 
107 tain, he was involved in debt to every tradeſman 

1 Whoſe credulity rendered him the dupe of his plau- 
n this ble tales, as he conſtantly paſſed himſelf on them 
r his for the ward of Mr. Melmoth, and gave himſelf 


after credit for a large fortune in that gentleman's 
t the Hands. 

ould With a diſpoſition wherein cruelty and ingratitude 
noth Were blended, he poſſeſſed all the powers neceſſa- 
>2mpt = Ty to riſe in a polite circle. He had an infinity of 
very {mall talk ; ſervility enough to render him invul- 
ddle nerable to common rebufts ; and patience to en- 
the dure, with an affected complaiſance, the proud 
nade man's ſcorn: he had a ſigh for the afflicted, an 
hing indignant glow for the oppreſſed, and his ſoftened 


a re- voice profeſſed univerſal charity for thoſe who 
opo- were griped by the hard hand of poverty and 
want. 

that Thoſe were the outlines of a character the moſt 
>. he a mage and contemptible of the human ſpe- 
ced, cies; for though a ſenſe of his narrow circum- 
tile, ſtances, and ſmall hopes, taught him to praQtiſe 
-on- thoſe leſſons of non-reſiſtance and lip-deep humili- 
"the ty, for which, indeed, a late noble writer was his 
ingn- ſanction, his heart was the receptacle of vices, the 
pre- : : reverſe of thoſe virtues of which he made an often- 
laid tatious parade: he was proud, envious, unforgiving 
En- 7 and ſelfiſn, inſomuch, that in no one voluntary act 
ore 1 of his life did he forget to conduct himſelf ſo as 
len, not to further his own intereſt; a common injurer 
the 1 of others, he never forgave one offered himſelf ; 


Y 4 to thoſe whoſe rank and fortune were either above, 
or (if equal) independent of him, he was the very 


de- eſſence of humility, good humour, and complai- | 
aan ſance; but to thoſe few whom Providence, in its 
at- anger, had placed under his inſolent juriſdiction, 
the his arrogance and cruelty were unbounded. The 


puniſhment he inflicted on his fellow creatures un- 


happily 
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Wir under his command, for the ſlighteſt of- iy 
fences, held him up to the ſoldiery as an object of 
deteſtation, while he flattered himſelf, that, under 
the ſanction of ſtrict diſcipline, he veiled the real 


luſt of power and mercileſs diſpoſition of his ſoul. 


Could this man be ſuſpected of announcing him- bi 


ſelf the champion of the ſofter paſſions, of valuing 
himſelf on his ſucceſs with the gentle ſex, whoſe 


nature ſhrinks from tyranny, and whoſe eyes invo- 


luntarily turn from the perpetrators of unfecling 
barbarity ! one would imagine it impofüble; but 
his was, as I have ſaid, a complicated character; 
it was as far as one evil can be oppoſite to ano- 
ther, a contradiftory one. - 

The experience, a cloſe and conſtant obfarns- 
tion of the motives, as well as actions of man- 
kind, gave him, added to his innate art and cun- 
ning, and theſe aided by a natural ſmoothneſs of 
ſpeech and plauſibility of manners, furniſhed him 
with powers to impoſe himſelf on his own ſex, as 
a man void of deſign, or guile. What, then, had 
a woman to arm herſelf with againſt his inſidious 
| ſnares ; his perſon, which was rather diſguſting 
than elſe, was, indeed, a kind of ſecurity againſt 
his attempts ; but as if (which was not the caſe) 
he had been himſelf conſcious of that defect, he 


was ſeldom known to begin his attack till he had 


wormed himſelf into the good opinion of the def- 
tined victim, by a ſemblance of thoſe virtues the 
loved, found out her weak ſide, and where ſhe 


Was vulnerable : that point once gained, ye of my 
own ſex who have fallen, and you of the other, 


who by admitting men of this ſtamp into your ta- 
milies, have loſt, in the honour of your female, 
the pride and felicity of your lives, you know 
what follows. 

Inconſtancy is ever the companion of intrigue ; 
and when I have faid it was this man's boaſt ne- 


ver 
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ver to have had a connection with a woman who 


1 had not her reputation to loſe, nor ever had ho- 
nour or delicacy to conceal the lapſe himſelf had 


EZ ,ccafioned, while it will exhibit him as an object 
of envy to thoſe (and many there are) of his own 
dieeſcription, it will inſpire the good with horror, 


Y,,- 
* 


” and the juſt with contempt. 
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The Nabob continued. 


Cabral Gorget had ſet out and continued 


in ſuch an expenſive ſtile, that having worn out 


every expedient of impoſing on the generoſity of his 


patron, and finding the credulity of his tradeſmen 


beginning to give way to the calls of neceſſity, it 
became prudent, as he entered his twenty-fourth 
year, for him to vary the ſcene ; he according- 
ly exchanged with an officer in ill health, who was 
ordered to India, and who not only gave up ſupe- 
rior rank, but preſented our hero with a ſum of 
money ſufficient to equip him for the voyage, and 
recommended him to the general officer who com- 


manded the regiment, in terms which his ready 


wit, artful manners, and ſpecious appearance great- 
ly improved; he inſinuated himſelf with great 
eaſe into his commander's favour, whoſe open 
DIY... | heart 


heart was by no means a match for this deſigner ; ® 


tiful young wife; who, innocent as ſhe was hand- 


of a good family) without a fortune, and whoſe 


worthy of ſuch a treaſure the man was who could 


would grace a diadem, he had leſſened her obliga- 
ſelf, who undervalued her beauty, to a lover, of 


paſſion ſo ſuperior to the man's whoſe name ſhe 


| 9, 
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and his entertaining converſation procured him a * 
general invitation to his table and houſe. MW 


And here commenced his firſt public entrance 
into the annals of modern gallantry—The Gene. 
ral grew more pleaſed with his new officer every | might 

day.— He made him his aid de camp, and gene- claim 
rouſly offered, on finding him in rather embarraſ- elatec 


ſed circumſtances, to lend him money ſufficient 


8 * 
— E TS 


creati 


he m 


to enable him to leave England out of debt—In dant 


gratitude for this diſintereſted kindneſs, his friends injur. 


wife became the obje& of his cautious but warm 


and 2 


purſuit. | title 
The General was a bon vivant, he loved his to th 


bottle and enjoyed his friend; intoxication too the 
often ſucceeded the exhilaration of his ſpirits, and puni 


rendered him unfit for the bed of a delicate, beau- 
ſome, paſſed over with great good humour this 1 
one failing in a man, who had married her (tho 


* 


fron 


noc 


= ove! 


delight it was to fupport her in the moſt ſplendid owr 


leſsly taking advantage of the confidence repoſed * 


in him by the fond huſband, and unſuſpicious in- 2 


A 


nocent wife, ſoon contrived to inſpire her with 


. 
A 


thoſe ſentiments which baniſhed honour and gra- 
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titude: in a word, after convincing her how un- 


negle& it, and by exaggerating charms he ſwore 


tions to her huſband—his next ſtep, was to guide 
her attention from a man, much older than her- 


her own age, who adored it. | 
Too eaſily he perſuaded her to gratify a doting 


bore— 


and happy ſtyle— No wiſh of her heart was un- am 
gratified— Till the cruel ſpoiler came, who ruth- 
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7 1 pore — one had already known decay, the other, ne- 
| 3 er, never could : it would be a ceaſeleſs fund of 
pbliſs and rapture over which time itſelf would have 
rance | 2 no power In an evil hour, this lovely young 
creature, whoſe natural and acquired endowments 
might have ornamented any ſociety, gave up her 

claim to all but the moſt abandoned Too much 
rraſ- elated with his ſucceſs, and too vain to conceal it, 
cient | 1 he made a ſubaltern, who hated him, the confi- 
dat of his complicated treachery. Soon was the 
end's © Ninjured huſband acquainted with his diſhonour, 
arm and as ſoon furniſhed with proof ſufficient to in- 

ot 11 ; title him to a divorce. But, ah! how inadequate 
d his to the pangs of diſappointed, ill-requited love, are 
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4 
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— 
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too b the moſt ample retributions of the law It could 
, and 3 7 pai the violator of his honour—lIt could ſepa- 
eau- rate him from his guilty wife—but could it take 
and. from him the memory of her beauty and her in- 
this nocence— Could it ſned oblivion's eaſing influence 
tho' over his mind, and baniſh from thence the charms 


hoſe be adored— Could it leſſen the reproaches of his 
ndid own heart, for admitting to his domeſtic circle, 
un- a a man of the world, a declared pupil of the Cheſ- 
eth- | 4 terfield ſyſtem ? Ah, no---Nor law, nor revenge, 
oſed | #: 1 nor even time can ſubdue the anguiſh of ſuch re- 
flections. The goodneſs of her heart, the ele- 
geance of her manners, recurring to his imaginati- 
1 on, with the aggravation that one was corrupted, 
. the other loſt to him, and that for ever, if he car- 
ried on a proſecution ; theſe, added to his un- 
a bated love for her perſon, ſpoke peace and for- 
giveneſs in the ſtern heart of the injured ſoldier-- 
Violent were his conflicts; but love, all-conquer- 
ing love, overcame reſentment. —He ſent her 
word, if on the honour ſhe once held ſacred, ſhe 
would give up every farther thought of her ſedu- 
cer, as they were going to leave the kingdom, 
where, long before their return the matter would 


be 


link to an attachment, ſhe fondly hoped would 
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be forgot, he would forgive and never mention 


7 
| EY 
4 


the paſt. 1 4 * 
Generous as was this offer, the ill-fated woman | he er pe 
refuſed it—Fond of her undoer, and in full confi. 7 


dence of the honour and fidelity the noble Captain 
had ſo often called the hoſts of heaven to witneſs, 
and finding herſelf in a way that promiſed another 


end but with her life She frankly ou ned her ſitu- 
ation; acknowledged her huſband's goodneſs; 
but avowed, the kneeling world ſhould not tempt 
her to give up the beſt, the moſt amiable of 7„ 
men, her dear Captain. : 

Rage and reſentment, in proportion to his love 
and diſappointment, now filled the ſoul of the in- 
jured huſband—In his firſt tranſports he vowed * 


- deſtruction to the villain that had undone him— 


To extirpate him from the face of the earth would 

be an act of common juſtice to mankind ; but his 
friends prevailed on him to adopt that mode mo! 
adequate to the puniſhment and expoſure of ſuch _ 
a wretch— The law was ſlower in its operations 
than revenge could well brook ; but it was never- =» 
theleſs ſure : ruin muſt attend his proſecution of a 
man who had offended the laws of ſociety, with- 7 
out friends or ability to pay the penalty it inflicted * 
—He, therefore, reſigned his lucrative employ- © 
ment, the reward of many years hard ſervice, to 
purſue with unremitting vengeance the unfortunate 50 
Captain. 

In the mean time, the lady wrote her adored 
word of what had paſſed betwixt her and her huſ- 
band, and pleaſed herſelf with the grateful rap- | * Vo 
tures he would feel, at ſo noble a proof of her 
regard, as the voluntary ſacrifice ſhe made him; 
but who can paint her grief and conſternation, at 
receiving an anſwer full of the keeneſt reproaches 
for the ruin her nonſenſical heroiſm muſt bring on 

him: 
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—_ : he conjured her, on any terms, to make 
| 1 f her > obs with the General—The farce, he told 
man ger, was ended; for ſettle it how ſhe would, he 
dat could ſee her no more—His income was not only 
Plan mall but incumbered, and totally inſufficient for 
= the maintenance of the child ſhe was ſo good as 
ae to promiſe him, but which, in his humble opinion, 
Gra. 8 ould be much better diſpoſed of to the general ; 
eſs; | he concluded, by aſſuring her, he was, 

empt With the moſt inviolable regard, 

> 0 Her moſt obliged, | 

8 Moſt gratefully devoted, 

= - Humble ſervant, 

wed © PATRICK Gorcer. 
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Digreſſion. 


Cour here my humble pen, , by painting the 


ſoul-rending conſequence of this licentious amour, 
ſet one innocent heart on its guard againſt the deſ- 


tructive arts of infamy, the true meaning of the | 


word gallantry, I would eſteem my fame immor- 


tal. Sacred ſhould be that pen that could call on. 
the daughters of purity to reflect on the ſure con- 
ſequences of a deviation from the calm paths of 
virtue and honour. 


No ſooner is your frailty expoſed, than paſſing 


over the agony of parents, the ſhame of children, | 
the ſorrow of friends, the diſgrace of families, | 


and the triumph of enemies, reflect on the im- 
maortif 


mediate conſequence to yourſelves. 


You will find the doors of uncontaminated re-“ 
putation barred againſt you; the eye of virtue 
turns averted from your glance; the cheek of mo- 
deſty bluſhes at your Teproach, and the boſom of | 
purity is no longer open to your careſſes; yet, the 
mortification you feel at being ſhunned by the] | 


worthy women of your acquaintance, is nothing Þ 
to that which is inflited by the ſupercilious brows 


and keen reproach of thoſe who owe to their ſu-F ? 
perior cunning, art, or caution, or their want of 
attractions, more, far more, than to any merit or 1 


virtue of their own, that they have not preceded 


you in the miſerable lot you are doomed to bear. 
Think, 


treat 


negle 


your 


conc 
right 
own 
indiſ 
head 
Will 
nitely 
- mor{k; 


both 


and 2 
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Think, while men of honour and uprightneſs 
treat you with the moſt petrifying coldneſs and 


1 neglect, the worthleſs and abandoned will laugh at 


your pretenſions to common reſpect: they will 


© conclude, no inſult can be offered to y Their 


right to treat a woman of no character, as their 


own impertinent whims direct, they aver to be 


the 


bur; 1 


deſ- 


the * 8 


nor- 


Won | 8 


con- 
s of | 


Mng | 


Iren, 


„ the 


thing 


int of 
>r1t or 
ceded 
ir. 


hink, 


„ 


indiſputable Vou muſt fly to hide your guilty 
head in ſolitude the moſt dreary, as ſelf applauſe : 


will not there accompany you: or what is infi- 


nitely worſe, conquer ſhame, bid defiance to re- 
- morſe, and aſſociate with the moſt abandoned of 
both ſexes, and think, while % bear evils, 
and are ſubject to inſults innumerable, the tempter 
that ſeduced you raiſes his unbluſhing front even 
in the preſence of a Sovereign, whoſe whole life 
is one leſſon of moral rectitude: and ſuch is the 
blind imprudence of cuſtom, it is no uncommon 
thing to ſee a man who is under proſecution for 
the breach of every law of hoſpitality, ſcanda- 


lize the ſelect parties of ſome of the firſt married 


lies bairs in the kingdom — He ſuffers no inconveni- 
5 | 


im- 


ence, labours under no diſgrace, is ſubject to no 


| mortification, nor feels the flow and moving fin- 
+l ger of pointed ſcorn; it is rather a recommen- 
rnd dation of him that he has ruined you. 

mo- 
m of Þ 


This digreſſion has no apology but the motive, 
which is excited by the ſupject. 
The agonies of death were not equal to thoſe 


endured by the wretched Mrs. Sumr | 
the! . LS. Summers, on pe- 
Je] ruſal of Gorget's letter Anguiſn AA 


rows rare ſad _— ſhe had not a friend, him 
ir ſu-Þ injured only excepted, who would re- 


ceive or conſole her An outcaſt from ſociety 

what ſhould ſhe do—Could ſhe take the advice of 

the callous Captain, and carry pollution to the 

arms of a man of honour—Could her heart, reck- 
PEE > D 2 ing 


reflect on the wretched fallacy, and ruinou: 


52 F | 
ing with the wounds of unmanly cruelty, fill - 
beat in tenderneſs for the author of her ſhame and he 
miſery, nw receive the forgiving love of the no- 1.5 
ble-minded Summers? No; her ſoul diſdained 
ſuch meanneſs ; it yet abhorred deceit—In the 
courſe of her deliberations, ſhe had time tc 


import of thoſe arguments by which ſhe was un. 
done She ſaw the monſter without his cloathing; 
but how, alas! did that relieve her aching boſom? 
it rather aggravated than appeaſed her ſorrows; 
which, ſtrengthened by unavailing repentance, ir 
a manner ſtupified her ſenſes, and ſunk her once 
charming ſpirits into a ſtate of nervous debility, 
while her fine figure was reduced to a mere ſkele- 
ton—dhe neither ſought nor would accept a pe. 
cuniary aſſiſtance, which the injured Genen 
would have gladly offered; but lived on the ſal: 
of her cloaths and a few trinkets; having ſent bad 
the family jewels ; waiting, with a broken hear, 
the moment that would give to the world the i: 
ſpring of guilt, the pledge of ſorrow, having re 
moved herſelf to very private and humble loc. 
gings in an obſcure part of the city. 4 
In the mean time, the proſecution was carrie hi 
on againſt the gallant Captain with the utmoſt le . 
verity; the damages laid were ten thouſand pouncs 2) 
but the jury, as is cuſtomary, conſidering tit i 
circumſtances of the delinquent, lowered it to on: 
_ thouſand, and his body was immediately ſeize 
and conveyed to priſon ſor that ſum. = 
Mr. Melmoth felt all the indignation with which Fi 
his vitiated conduct could fill an honeſt heart; 
but the principal and moſt heinous parts of th 1 
ſeduction being concealed from him, he was % 
length, after numberleſs ſolicitations, e h 
to intereſt himſelf in the liberation of Gore 
orge 


lui y 
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„ fl orget, before the regiment to which he belong- 
e and ed embarked; his mother's father, and firſt huſ- 
le no. hand, having been members for the county joint- 
lainel Ty with his patron ſeveral ſeſſions His caſe, ſimp- 
nth I as a young man who had ſuffered his paſſions to 
ne tt exceed his prudence, was laid before the magiſ- 
100% trates at the aſſize, and a ſubſcription opened b: 
is un Mr. Melmoth, with a donation of one hundred 
hing; guineas, which was ſo liberally followed, as to raiſe 
ſom! 2 damages given to the General He, however, 
os thirſted not after money; diſappointed of the re- 
ce, i penge, in which he hoped to be gratified by 
once the perpetual impriſonment of the culprit, he 
bility, ordered his attorney to pay the whole ſum reco- 
ſkel- vered to a public charity. > 
a pe. The Captain, by thoſe means, freed from his 
jenen confinement, was enabled to wing his flight to re- 
he ſalt gions leſs unpropitious to the free indulgence of 
it bac the paſſions ere, uninfluenced by the example 
hear, of humanity in others, a ſtranger to the practice 
he of. of it himſelf, unreſtrained by the laws of a Chriſ- 
ing le. tian people, and unawed by the fear of de- 
le lot tection, he gave looſe to the exceſſes of his na- 
ture, and adding avarice to the black catalogue of 
carrie his vices, became the terror of the inhabitants of 
aolt {© the Faſt—Cruelty and carnage were called braver 
bound and juſtice; and an unbounded greedineſs for 
ing tz their riches, bore the reſpectable name of pru- 
t to om. gence— His fame as a commander, reached the 
ſeilel, Fountry he had diſgraced, and his coffers filled 
beyond his hopes — With the accumulation of 


8 


1 which fiches, his deſires for them increaſed; at length it 
heart; Ipeing whiſpered, that now, there being very little 
of th: wealth more in theſe hapleſs regions, in proportion 
> was 12880 the rapacity of its various claimants, and that 
ailed ohe country being very near depopulated, ſome in- 
Captaſcgzuiry might poſſibly be made into the merits of the 
Gor 133 - | Aſiatic. 


Aſiatic plunderers, by thoſe who were excluded!“ 
from any ſhare in the golden fleece; he prudently | 7 
remitted his fortune, and returned himſelf to 
England, after twenty-ſix years reſidence in India, 
with preciſely the ſame principles, and the ſame 
diſpoſition (though in far different circumſtances) 7 
an which he had left it. 

With ea conſtitution debilitated by the heat of 
the climate he had ſo long lived in, as well as the 
exceſſes in which he had indulged his favourite 


vices ; deprived of the powers, he was till curſed 


with the inclinations to evil; vanity and folly 
marked his ſteps ; nor could his ſunk eyes and gray 
hairs, which ſpoke a language all but himſelf be- 
lieved, find credit, viz. that the days. of intrigue 


were paſſed and gone—But who will ſpeak the  * 
language of truth to a man who knows not the 
end of his riches ? Pitiable Gorget |—There were 
yet thoſe that told him, he was irreſiſtible; and, 


ſtill more pitiable, he believed them No public | [ 


place, but his hollow countenance was exhibited | 4 
No beauty paſſed without throwing him into 
affected tranſports; and he ever provoked the 


riſible faculties, by diſcovering, in ſome fond ſally 
of vanity or other, he perſuaded himſelf he was 
making conqueſts, where, in fact, he was an an- 
tidote. TED | | 

I will not leave this portrait, without informing 
my reader, the unhappy Mrs. Summers was re- 
leaſed from, all her cares in the hour of child-birth, 
leaving her infant ſen in the hands of ſtrangers ; 
who, ignorant of the real name or connections, 
after ſome little time carried him to the officers 
of the pariſh, where he was brought up, and at 
the uſual time bound apprentice to a working me- 
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Wu E N Colonel Gorget arrived in England, 
he was entirely without any of thoſe troubleſome. 
ties of blood which look with expectation on Aſi- 
atic accumulations ;z but there were claims his pride 
would not ſuffer him to paſs over, becauſe the 
memory of old times would be revived by others, 
in proportion to his own forgetfulneſs: this, he 
was too cunning not to know; and he had, with ſe- 
cret exultation, anticipated the manner in which he 
propoſed returning Mr. Melmoth's favours, whoſe 


frequent refuſals to anſwer his extravagant de- 
> mands, he determined to puniſh by his own oſten- 
> tatious generoſity : but long before he could return 
to England, Mr. Melmoth had been called to re- 
ceive the reward of his benevolent actions, unal- 


loyed by the narrow-ſouled prejudices, from the 
Being who delights in charity. — His children, 


however, were living, and the Colonel condeſ- 


cended to aſſure them of his friendſhip and pro- 
tection, of which he ſent them earngits in very 
valuable preſents, the produce of the land of plun- 
der; but he was in no hurry to proceed any farther 
in the debt of gratitude, and ſecretly curſed the 

obligation he was under, of receiving and anſwer- 
ing their letters ; which, as they abounded in pro- 
feſſions of eſteem and friendſhip, called for a re- 


turn of the ſame nature. | | 
0 But 
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with family claims, he ſoon had acquaintance? 
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But though Colonel Gorget was not obe 


enough ready to court his notice, to flatter his} 0 


pride, and to make their vaſt advantage of his vat * 
riches, To the diſcredit of our nobility, there ſpe 


were among thoſe not wanting ſome w hom profli eſt 
d imprudence had reduced to th e 

gacy and imprudence had reduced to the mean taſk 3 
of preying on the follies of their inferiors, Co- gc 


lonel Gorget retained his lip- deep charity, but hi aui 


thoſe two circumſtances it was that he owed the 2 
retaining his dear-bought wealth, ſince it wouet 


purſe, which opened voluntarily to the claims 
indigent quality, as voluntarily cloſed againſt the In 
pleas of calamity : it was fortunate for him he wa un 
a ſober man, and he was too wary to play; K 


very well afford the drafts frequently made on! 1 
by way of loan to his friends; and while he cov dg 
tinued that convenient mode, he had the honour od 


having my Lord this, and the Earl of that, ſtop at hi 32 


| ted into the parties of their female connections. 


_ finiſhed quite in the Nabob ſtile ; and Bath "i 


numerous; his liveries gaudy; and there wante, r 


faſhion was nothing without a miſtreſs; the F*1 


the other to figure at his Bath villa, 


door, of being received at their houſes, and admit | 


He purchaſed a magnificent houſe, which WW 
adorned with all the trappings of the Eaft, ant 


recommended as ſalutary to the diſorders he ha "ih 
contracted in India, another was bought ther? 
which outdid any thing in that elegant ſeat of di. 
pation. His carriages were ſuperb; his ſervant 


but one thing to complete his ſuite, A mand 8 


Colonel wanted only power and paſſions to - if g 
great a libertine as the greateſt; but his hobby wil 4 ng 

to preſerve the appearance of both. Two of "= "7 
noble friends recommended each a prodigious in 
creature; the Colonel, to diſpleaſe neither, -* 
both, one to do the honours of his town refidenc{ 
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The ladies were both fine women, and quite 
ancall i e faſhion 3 they were diſtractedly fond of the 
er na dear man, whoſe money they condeſcended to 
is va ſpend, and the only motive they had to accept his 
then eſtabliſhment, was the paſſion they felt for lim; 
prof they had, indeed, qualities not very common to 
3 thoſe who love. No jealouſy interrupted the tran- 
Coll guillity of his moments, they were in perſect unity 
but hu Pith each other; perhaps the Colohel's ill health, 
ims 0 "which, as he armed, prevented his indulging 
. 11 himſelf in the rapture of their embraces, might 


make them eaſy with reſpect to his perſonal fa- 
25 1 vours, and as to his pecuniary ones, he was mag: 
3 bificent to each. 


wollt The truth was, he thought his reputation, as a 
le oni man of gallantry, could not be ſupported without 
he con a little libertiniſm was added to it, and in that caſe 
Nour @ one miſtreſs, or two, were indiſpenſable appen- 
op at hi dages to his eſtabliſhment ; but as ta inclination for 
] adm either of the fair ladies to honoured, he had none. 
ions. —Sated with the full enjoyment of all that money 
ich was could purchaſe, it required uncommon attractions 
aſt, an Fo call forth the latent and almoſt extinguiſhed 
th den len of deſire in his conſtitution; yet though 
s he ha no longer intereſted in its effects, he could not 
it ther. help making flaming love to every woman he was 
of diß 1 company with; when no better offered, Abi- 
ern 8 gails ſufficed, and then a trifling preſent termi- 
e 


pated the amour he had ſettled. Both his houſes 
A mand | made entertainments, ſhewed his affluence, and 
the "x hibited his riches. He had been the ſubject of 


to be of of hewſpapers and private converſation ; he had pur- 


n 3 thaſed a borough, and bought off the petitioning 
ions fi cd 4 dpponent ; he had taken his ſeat in the ſenate, and 


made a ſpeech there, which called forth the civi- 
y and attention of the Miniſter ; . when the 
Houſe breaking up, and the town beginning to be 
Neſerted by his noble friends, the viſit he had pro- 
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reſidenc 
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miſed the Melmoths recurred to his memory. fle 


had flattered thofe people with being the heirs to 7 a 


his immenſe fortune; they were, therefore, con: 
tinually urging him to honour thern with his pre. 
fence, and as he could not well be off, though he 
heartily wiſhed them in the Black Sea (a favourite 
expreſſion with him) he refolved on taking a round 
to viſit them, and thoſe people who had yet lived, 
and were his friends in the ſubſcription air 1 
ſcatter ſome looſe caſh Ong them, and drop Wes, 
their acquaintance, 

He took Bath in his way, where having enjoyed 
the ſociety (which he ſecretly hated) of his divine 
ſultana for ſome little time, and found benefit from 


bathing, he ſet out for Melmoth's, as chief f 


that family, having apprized them of his intention 
in the middle of June. 
The houſe, the lady, her childedn, and family, 
were all ſet out to the beſt advantage, in reſpet 
to a viſitor from whom their expectations were ſo 
great. Their expreſſions. of joy at the honour he 
did them were fincere, and their defire to render # 
| His viſit agreeable, could only be equalled by the # 
profeſſions of regard, friendſhip, and affection, co! ð 
their gueſt, who praiſed their fare, approved then 
ſituation, and appeared, as was his cuſtom, in ra- 
tures with the lady. Wi) 
After dinner, with the Ear, Mrs. lon 8 
Eliza Melmoth, and Anna, with the youngeſt 
child and her maid, made their appearance. . WW 

It is, perhaps, difficult to conceive any thing 
more bloomingly attractive than our heroine at 
this period: ſhe was juft turned of fourteen, all 
of her age, elegantly formed; her face, beſide 1 
being regularly beautiful, had in it a peculiar ſweet- | 4 5 
neſs aud animation that was ſure to ſtrike the eye 
and in hearts where any of the graces that adorn - 
ed her's exiſted, to leave a prejudice in her fa 
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\ He vour. She had not yet reſigned her white frock; 
rs to and her hair, which grew in the moſt luxuriant 
con. profuſion, hung down 1n natural ringlets to her 
s pre. Waiſt. : 
zh he [ eyes accuſtomed to behold faces where 
dure beauty had no trace, or where the put on could 
round hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the charms of nature, 
lives, no wonder this fine young girl appeared divine. 
fair He had been tired out with the attacks of thoſe 
beauties, whoſe undaunted eyes and bluſhleſs 
cheeks demanded his adoration; imagination was 
joye d palled with their advances, and the heart recoiled 
divine from a captivity which had not the novelty of mo- 
from 4 eſt aſſurance to recommend it. But here his vi- 
ief of tiated appetite, fired at the ſight of beauty and 
entin innocence, in the irreſiſtible garb of modeſty, to 
_ deftroy that ſerenity of countenance, to rob thoſe 
ami, eyes of their downcaſt charms, to tear from her 
eſpecc/ cheeks their bluſhing honours ; in fine, to poſſeſs 
ſo beautiful, ſo innocent a creature, ſtruck him 


ere ſo 
the moment he beheld her, as the ſummum of 


drop 


ur he a 1 6 | i | 
bender human bliſs, but whether in a comeatable ſitua- 
y the tion or not, it was impoſſible yet for him to de- 


on, off . termine. . 
then: Maſter of every diſguiſe of the human heart, 
n ray- he reined in his admiration, and under pretence of 
laviſhing his careſſes on the little Eliza, hid emo- 
wow, tions to which he had long been a ſtranger. . 
ak 365 Mrs. Melmoth's maternal feelings were highly 
9 gratified by his conduct; ſhe exulted in the hap- 
© Py preſage his fondneſs for her daughter gave of 
his future generoſity to her. He informed him- 
& ſelf of the progreſs the child had made in her 
education, and inquired whether ſhe meant to ſend * 
her to ſchool, if ſo, he would pay her penſion. . 
Mr. Melmoth anſwered that he had a general diſ- - 


hf 
ſweet· 


P e Ce 9 MY x | : : 

1d my * like to that mode of educating young ladies; that 
bey had a very good woman who had done great 
=— | honour, -. 
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honour to herſelf in the improvement of the 
young lady he now ſaw, and whoſe accompliſh- 
ments, as well as the whole turn of her mind and 
behaviour, was the beſt evidence of the utility of 
the method they had adopted of bringing up their 
children, 
Anna was now called out, her works were ex- 
hibited, her drawings admired, and ſome trifles 
ſhe had been ſo fortunate as to bit off in poetry, 
at which Mr. Melmoth was much pleaſed, pro- 
duced.- She was commanded to ſing and play,— 
heaven and earth, was it in nature to be leſs than 
_ melted ! Her execution was really above her years, 
or the inſtructions ſhe had received; and her voice 
Was ſoftneſs and melody itſelf. The enamoured 
Colonel was profuſe in his compliments. Mrs. 
Melmoth, pleaſed at her exertions, and charmed at 
the pleaſure expreſſed by her gueſt, was in the beſt 
ſpirits in the world; ſhe repeated Anna's hiſtory 
with a view of entertaining him, and, perhaps, a 
little to impreſs him with an idea of her own hu- 
manity. This was, indeed, ſpeaking to his ſou! ; 
he heard, with a joy ( deep as was his faculty for 
Smutation) he could with difficulty conceal, the 
orphan ſtate of his lovely conquereſs. He retired 
early under pretence of e but in reality to 
ruminate on the means moſt likely to put him in 
poſſeſſion of the charming Anna. 
His plan was now altered; it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him to compaſs his wiſhes in the ſhort 
ſpace he had allotted for this viſit at the lodge. 
He curſed Mrs. Melmoth's ſtupidity, nauſeated 
her brats, and execrated, a thouſand times, the 
neceſſity he ſhould be under of bearing with them; 
but how to enſnare his young prize was his chief 
care, in caſes where vengeance could be taken. 
General Summers's affair was always in his mind; 
it py 4 8 him a leſſon of caugion he had never 
STO forgot; 
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he 'M forgot; but this girl was eb ſhe was deſti- 


his ſanguine hopes; he would devote himſelf to 
lan this dear innocent; he would give up the world 


h- = tute of natural friends; no reſentful father, no 
nd 2 avenging brother, no injured huſband, had he 
of nov to fear; and as to Mr, Melmoth, did he not 
elr flatter himſelf, nay, had not he been flattered 

with hopes of being his heir-? Would he, then, 
X- 1 dare to interfere, if he ſhould diſcover it after he 
les had her in poſſeſſion, and before he was reſolved 
ry, to act with ſuch reſerve as to elude all fear of de- 
ro- tection! This point ſettled, he gave a looſe to 
urs, for her; he wiſhed, indeed, he had not been ſo 
ice FF precipitate in his choice of his miſtreſſes; but an 
red . annuity would ſatisfy them. How he ſhould be 


Irs. » 7 envied | true ſhe was young, but that was a fault 


dat every day would mend. He ſaw the folly of ex- 
zeſt —* peQting happineis in a croud ; Anna ſhould be his 
ory => home: with thoſe ideas it was impoſſible tor him 


„a2 = toſleep. 
hun- At breakfaſt next morning, his friendſhip for 


ul; Mr. Melmoth, his regard for his lady, and his 
for fondneſs for their children, had made ſo rapid a 
the progreſs in his affections, he found it impoſſible 
red to tear himſelf away from them ſo ſoon as he in- 
7 to tended ; inftead of a couple of days, he would 
uin make it a couple of weeks. 


This intimation was received with pleaſure, 
>fi- > and their attention redoubled ; but tireſome was 


8 , 
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vort the morning and tedious the dinner, ſince wholly 
ge. concealed from his ſight was all in which his eyes 
ted , delighted. But the afternoon returned with räp— 
the ture; he again beheld his intended miſtreſs more 
m; dazzlingly beautiful, more inchantingly lovel 
hief than before. Thus paſſed day after day till the 
cen. fortnight had elapſed; and ſtill growing fonder of 
nd; his friends, the Colonel could not leave Melmoth 


eee Hel bad he u6t advanced a fingle Rep his 
1 grand 
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grand deſign ; at length he reſolved to try the 
diſpoſition of the governeſs, and ſeized every of- ng 
portunity of praiſing her method with Miſs Mel. 4: 

moth, of congratulating the parents on ſo great an 
acquiſition, and paying her the higheſt compli- | 


ments, but not a word of Anna, 


CHAP. III. 


An old. faſbioned Wedding. 


\ } ITH thoſe reſolutions, the Colonel at laſt 
found, from the information of his ſervant, that 
Anna was, as well as her governeſs, an early riſer, | 
and that one hour before the family were aſlem- 7 
bled was generally ſpent by them at the harpſi- 7 


chord ; he took ſuch advantage at this intelligence, 
that at the next leſſon, they were ſurpriſed at 
his entrance (by accident) into the room they were 


in. A deep bluſh of timid modeſty tinged the 
cheeks of our heroine; nor were thoſe of Mrs. 
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Barlow free from a glow—they: would have re- 


tired—but the Colonel, with all the ſoftneſs and 


good nature his very pliable features could aſſume, 1 | 
begged he might not be deprived of ſo lovely a 
ſight as beauty in bloom, inſtructing beauty in the 


bud. (Mrs. Barlow was plain in her perſon, and Wl 
on the wrong fide of forty :) from the character 1 
; have 


"ns X. 63 
the have before given her, the reader will do her the 


p juſtice in believing, the all- ſufficient Colonel, in 
Mel. 81 * his fulſome compliment, went a great way to- 
at an wards out-witting himſelf, which was certainly 
NPli- the caſe, notwithſtanding it was accompanied 

BY 2 with an elegant card purſe, containing ten guineas, 


put with great politeneſs in her hand but ob- 
ſerving the ſurpriſe in her countenance, indicated 
nothing in favour of his views; that cold diſtruſt 
ou the reverſe, and the thankleſs civility with 
Which ſhe accepted his purſe, pretty plainly ſpoke 
© how little it obliged her: he added, with a graver 
tone of voice, I mean it, Madam, as an ac- 
© © knowledgement of my gratitude for the care you 
take of my Eliza.“ 8 | 
A ſervant at this moment entered to ſpeak to 
Mrs. Barlow : then, (his whole heart in his eyes) 
in a low voice, he entreated Anna to favour him 
with one leſſon ;—free, equally from guile and 
- ſuſpicion, ſhe was preparing to obey him, when 
Mrs. Barlow told her Mrs. Melmoth was up 
he Colonel begged for five minutes—the obſti- 
nate governeſs would not grant one. It was her 
— cuſtom to attend Mrs. Melmoth as ſoon as ſhe 
aroſe. He was ſure that lady would pardon Miſs 
tor not accompanying her, if ſhe mentioned it as 
his requeſt :—** Sir,“ returned Mrs. Barlow, 
with a look and voice which implied reſolution on 
one hand, and ſuſpicion on the other, “ if you 
* make the requeſt to Mrs. Melmoth yourſelf, 
and ſhe complies, I muff acquieſce; but at 
** preſent you mutt excuſe her.” The whole of 
this lady's conduct and behaviour convinced him 
be mult change his attack, and be more on his 
guard: it was plain the old lady was clearer ſight- 
ed than he wiſhed her, and proof (which was to 
bim a miracle) againſt gold; but, for her, the 
= complying little angel would have ſtaid with him: 
—_ | a curſe, 
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a curſe, which this thought ſent from his heart he 1 
fore it reached his lips, was changed to a ſmile; 
and with a polite bow he led Mrs. Barlow to the 1 

door, wiſhing her a good morning. Feat 
Mrs. Barlow had ſeen, in the different families En * 
where ſhe had ſerved, a good deal of what is call- = 
ed life: ſhe was marked very much with the 4 

ſmall- pox, which cruel diſorder had greatly alter 9% 
ed a beautiful ſet of features; it had, indeed, left 
her nothing but her eyes and teeth, which were We 
both very fine: her manners were by molt people in) 


thought reſerved: from thoſe circumſtances ſhe 7 mY 
had eſcaped much temptation to evil herſelf ; but a 
ſhe therefore had the more leiſure to look into the 
| has 
actions of others; and the unintereſting ſameneſss his 
of her own life, rendered the viciſſitudes of people ne 


with whom ſhe was connected, the more obſery- | 
able. 1 
The Colonel's character was no leſs an objed + 
of alarm than the charms of her pupil, whom ſhe 7 
loved with an affection truly maternal ; ſhe had 


3 . L O' 
perceived the corrected tranſports, the eager looks, 5 


| 8 r« 
the niggard approbation of the former, and tree: 2 


bled for the fate of the latter, over whom ſhe ſo Mi a 
ſtrictly watched, and whoſe ſteps ſhe ſo cloſely 7 0 
followed, that another fortnight paſſed without 1 


forwarding the Colonel's honourable ſcheme : ge K 
found he was ſuſpected, and fervently did he wiſh de 
he had this Argus for one hour in the hallowed if 
land of indulgence, or that he could venture at the ſp 
fame means of quieting her, which, in India, m 
would have excited no inquiry but the /aw. Rude, ar 
inconvenient Engliſh laws were the dread and ha- m 
tred of his ſoul: his patience was nearly exhauſt- WF 
ed, when an event happened which gave new life 
to bis wiſhes—this was the marriage of Mrs. Bar- 5 
low, who had been addreſſed, when in her nine- E 
teenth year ſhe waited on a lady at Oxford, by a Wi :: 
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Welch parſon. Her lover's paſſion had not only 
Aurvived the loſs of her beauty, but had been che- 


Fiſhed with unremitting conſtancy twenty-three 
Fears, waiting with hope and patience till it was 
In her power to ſave, and his to obtain ſomething 
ke a decent ſubſiſtence. 
Mr. Manſel, with this end in view, had ſerved 
ſeveral Welch curacies, with his eye on a living 
Sir William Edwin (a baronet, who, on particular 
N occaſions, did him the honour of calling him cou- 
ſin) promiſed him. The moment the incumbent 
died, he poſted to London, where his patron then 
Was, to remind him of his promiſe : Sir William 
was as good as his word; and the happy parſon, 
having obtained the living, took Somerſetſhire in 
his way down, in order to carry his long-affianced 
and beloved bride home with him. | 
Mrs. Melmoth heard, with a viſible concern, 


o 
I C 
FA 

* 


the neceſſity ſhe was under of parting with ſo va- 


luable a woman; Mr. Melmoth proteſted her fel- 
low was not to be procured at any rate; but their 
good friend, the Colonel, found, in ſome de- 
gree, means to reconcile the lady to that event, by 
4 obſerving, ſhe might be a decent kind of woman 


enough; he believed ſhe was a little preciſe, or 


ſoo; but that did not ſignify : ſhe might be a very 
Proper body to ſuperintend the bringing up of 
Anna Dalton; but really Mrs. Melmoth muſt par- 
| Eliza Melmoth, 
if ſhe behaved well, would move in a higher 
ſphere of life: he, for his part, who (again they 
muſt forgive him) was uſed to the converſation, 
and company of the firſt people, knew there were 
many things, which a young woman of faſhion 
ought to learn, that woman was totally ignorant of 
French in particular. Did ever any body hear 
ok an Engliſh governeſs being engaged where a 
French one could be procured. 5 
1 | Here 


don him, if he made diſtinctions. 


65 a NN: © 
Here was a ſpeech directly to the heart of the 


fond mother: joy and happineſs was in the ſound: 
Eliza Melmoth would be heireſs to Colonel 


Gorget, and a match for a duke. From that mo- | 


ment all the uſeful in the child's education was 
laid aſide: the riches ſhe was to inherit ſwal- 
lowed up her mother's reluctance at parting with 
the amiable, the ſenſible, the modeſt Mrs. Bar- 
low : it riveted her confidence in the Colonel ; 
and inquiries were directly ſet on foot for a French 
governeſs. 

Mrs. Barlow having, therefore, now a hand- 
ſome opportunity of accepting the offer of Mr. 
Manſel, and complying with his ardent requeſt of 
going with him to Wales, as her ſervices could 
not only be diſpenſed with, but was in fact no 
longer wanted, a day was fixed for their marriage 
at the pariſh urch, when Mr. Melmoth was fo 

good as to ſtand father to the bride, and gave an 
elegant dinner on the occaſion; in the mean time 
all her leiſure was ſpent in repeating the inſtruQi- 


ons her heart dictated to Anna, whoſe parting 1-4 


with her governeſs was the firſt real trouble ſhe 
had vet known ; ſhe loved, and was beloved by 
Mrs. Barlow with the affection moſt likely to 
ſtand the teſt of time, or any change of circum- 
Nance, as it was founded on the mutual approba- 
tion and eſteem of each other's principles. The 
maternal love and tenderneſs which had accompa- 
nied all the valuable leſſons of the worthy gover- 
neſs, were repaid by the lovely pupil with the moſt 
dutiful and affectionate regard: no taſk was dif- 
ficult, or entered on with reluctance, convinced as 
ſhe was, that her own good was the ultimate ob- 
ject in view. 

Since the increaſe in the family of her bene- 
factors, Mrs. Barlow, foreſeeing the ſun of An- 
na's favour was ſetting, had been long in 
a | | | | ner 
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her mind againſt poſſibſe, if not probable, events; 
ſhe had been arming her with patience, and con- 
juring her to perſevere in innocence and integrity 
now that ſne was on the eve of leaving her, and 
leaving her too in a ſituation which, though it ap- 
peared dangerous to her, ſhe was not juſtified in 
mentioning, ſince her own ſurmiſes were her only 
authority : ſhe might be wrong—ſhe might injure 
the Colonel—but her love for Anna rendered her 
anxious : it was not, indeed, till the inftant of 
ſeparation ſhe knew how neceſlary to her happi- 


neſs this dear girl was; gladly would ſhe have 


taken her wholly from Mrs. Melmoth; but the 
bare mention at ſuch a thing ſhe knew would be 
taken ill, and ſhe had too high a ſenſe of gratitude 
to offer an affront, where ſhe acknowledged her- 
ſelf much obliged ; nothing was therefore in her 
power but to enforce by admonitions (where tears 
were blended with inſtructions) thoſe leſſons of 
virtue and propriety which had been the ſubject of 
their eight years ſtudies—ſhe begged that their 
correſpondence might be regular and unreſerved ; 
told her with an earneſtneſs, in which truth and 

love were equally viſible, ſhe ſhould always find a 
home with her, and obliged her to promiſe, if 
any unforeſeen event ſhould occaſion her, either 
from neceſſity or choice, to quit the Lodge, ſhe 
would, inſtead of returning to the Daltons, come 
by way of Briſtol to her, as that gentleman's fa- 
mily was large, and ſhe would be there receiving 
obligations, when, in favouring Mr. Manſel and 


| herſelf with her company, ſhe would, by adding 


ſo conſiderably to their happineſs, confer it on 
them. The poor weeping Anna felt as if ſhe was 
going to be annihilated ; ſhe promiſed to obſerve, 


with the moſt ſacred regard, the minuteſt thing 


her dear friend enjoined her, and to treaſure in 
her 


— 


68 E 
her memory the invaluable inſtructions ſhe had re- | : 
ceived from her. "IM 

Their parting was accompanied with floods of 


tears, and their affectionate adieus infected the 
whole houſe. With her eyes did Anna follow the 
chaiſe ; and when it was no longer in ſight, ſhe 

fell ſenſeleſs into the arms of one of the maids, 

who, with all the ſervants, had followed to the _ 
gate, with their good wiſhes and prayers, a wo- 
man, whoſe inoffenſive temper had, for the long 
time ſhe lived at the Lodge, preſerved her fromm 
enemies, while the juſtice, candour, and hun- N 
manity of her diſpoſition had made her many _ 
friends. we 
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CHAP; XIV: 


| The Conteſt. 


3 Mas. Melmoth's inquiries after a French go- 


verneſs on which occaſion ſhe had wrote to Lon- 


don, were anſwered in two days, before the de- 
© parture of Mrs. Barlow, by the application of a 


perſon who was accidentally within twelve miles 


>” of the Lodge. 


A lady of high rank and quality was on a viſit at 


a quondam friend's in Somerſetſhire : ſhe was 
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there attended with a French gentlewoman, who 
had been long enough about her ladyſhip's perſon 
to be in poſſeſſion of ſome few anecdotes (perfect- 
ly innocent no doubt) which gave her, as ſhe pre- 
umed, a title to a greater degree of familiarity 
than ſat quite eaſy on her lady, who, however, 
did not find it convenient to reprehend or diſcharge 
her, but wanted not inclination to do both. It is 
probable Mademoiſelle, as ſhe was called, (who 
was not deficient in the ſpecies of low cunning, 
ſome people chuſe to dignify with the name of 
wit) might perceive that ſhe was more feared than 
valued, and therefore took this opportunity of 


providing for herſelf in a country gentleman's fa- 


mily, or that ſhe might fear her lady, who was 


above ſetting any great value on character, would 


grow weary of the trammels her inſolence now 


made her wear. 


Whatever 


70 VF 
Whatever were her motives, ſhe inſtantly ap. 7 
plied for a recommendation from Lady Waldron 7 
to Mrs. Melmoth, aſſigning ill health as her only 
reaſon for her wiſh to part with ſo good and 0 MI 
amiable a lady. London air nor London hours 
agreed with her; the country ſhe hoped would be « 
of ſervice to her; but wherever ſhe was, it was the 
impoſſible for her to forego her reſpect and vene- tc 2. 
ration for her dear lady, who, on her fide, de- (cc t 
clared nothing on earth ſhould prevail on her to e h 


part with ſo valuable a dependent, but her regard 44 q, 
for her conſtitution and wiſh to forward her inter- e N 


eſt—Mademoiſelle was therefore diſpatched in Mr. 
Lord Bury's chariot to Melmoth Lodge, with the his « 
following card : 5 pect 
„Lady Waldron's compliments wait on Mrs. trar) 
c Melmoth, would certainly have had the honour _ © good 
of paying her reſpects to her at the Lodge, had tor; 
« ſhe not been confined with a nervous head ed, 
© ach. Ln” 6 
Lady Waldron hearing Mrs. M. is in want „L 
« of a French governeſs for the Miſs Melmoths, 6. 
takes the liberty of recommending Mademoiſelle 
„ Frajan as the moſt proper perſon in the world 
« for ſuch a truſt, Lady Waldron will be an- 
5 ſwerable in every reſpect for her character and 
& abilities.“ 7p 
Colonel Gorget and her two friends were in the 7 
ſaloon taking their tea when this important meſ- *# 
ſage arrived. = 
Heavens l“ cried the Colonel, “ the divine 
% Lady Waldron in the neighbourhood, and I 
“ not at her feet! A few years back ſhe would Fr 
“ have been highly piqued at ſuch negle&t: upon king 
% my ſoul I was fond of that woman; but let us Haci 
<* ſee her card—ha, the ſame pretty penwoman, 5 
ras and her ſtyle too 
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ce Ts, no doubt, very good,” interrupted Mr. 


Jron elmoth ; * but upon my word, my dear,” turn- 
only =» ng to Mrs. Melmoth, ** I cannot think Lady 
d ſo „ Waldron's recontmendation an eligible one for 
ours tze the ſort of perſon you want. 

d be £1 «© Mr. Melmoth, you aſtoniſh me,” anſwered 
was the Colonel in warmth ; “ are you really ſo igno- 
ene- (6 rant of what is due A people of diftinQiong as 


de- tc“ to doubt (notwithſtanding the little gallantries of 
er to te her Ladyſhip's life) any perſon would, or, in- 
gard ( deed, could object to her recommendation 2— 
Iter- Mrs. Melmoth, ſee the lady by all means.” 
d in Mr. Melmoth would have offered a negative, but 


the his circumſtances were ſo involved, and his ex- 

pectations ſo great from his generous friend, con- 
Ars. trary to his own judgment, which at all times was 
our good, he remained a ſilent, unapproving ſpecta- 
had tor; while Mademoiſelle was admitted, examin- 


dead ed, hired, and returned with the following card. 
| 24 Colonel Gorget's very beſt compliments to 

vant 40 Lady Waldron, begs leave to return a thouſand 
the, K thanks for the honour her Ladyſhip conferred 


ſelle b * bc on his friend, Mrs. Melmoth, who is happy to 
'orld “ have any perſon under her roof that has attend- 
an- e ed on the charming Lady Waldron. 
and © The Colonel will have the honour of paying 
4 his devoirs to Lady W. and Lord Bury, as ſoon 
1 the 4 as convenient to them.” 
neſ- It will, I preſume, be aſked, why Mrs. Mel- 


moth herſelf did not anſwer Lady Waldron's card. 


vine have told my readers that Colonel Gorget was, 
nd I gecording to his own account, acquainted with the 
ould rſt men, as well as the fineſt women, in the 


; 1 ingdom ; but I did not pledge myſelf for the ve- 
Facity of that aſſertion. The truth is, excepting 
ſhoe hungry and profligate peers who condeſcend- 
Ed to borrow his money, which I before obſerved, 
he would freely lend to a peer, and the family, to 
whoſe 


* 
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whoſe father he owed all that he was, he was as 


little known as reſpected; and as to Lady Wal. 
dron, he had actually never ſeen her but in pub- | * 
lic: nevertheleſs, quality acquaintance was his 
greateſt ambition; and not being troubled with 
the modeſt diffidence that keeps merit at a diſtance, 
or when it is ſuffered to approach, prevents the 7 
_ diſplay of its claims to patronage, he ſeized, with 7 
undaunted aſſurance, on this occaſion, to intro- 
duce himſelf; he did not, however, take the ſenſe 
of his friends on the contents of the card to the 


lady ; he felt the ſuperiority of Mr. Melmoth's 


judgment and underſtanding too forcibly, to ſuffer * 
him to inſpect into ſo flimſy an artifice. As to 
matter of cuſtom and politeneſs, were they not 


poor, and was he not rich, and were they not in 


too much diſtreſs to riſk offending a man in whoſe 
power it was to be their friend? Certainly Mr. 
Melmoth felt himſelf hurt; and it was not till nge 
had heard a great deal more from his wife, of bear- 
ing, and forbearing, he could quite reſume his 


good humour; but that was a mere bagatelle. 
The next day brought the French governeſs ; 


the apartments were now to undergo an entire 
| alteration; the little library, where all the ideas 
of Anna were formed, was no more; Mademoi- * 


ſelle muſt have a room to herſelf. At this our he- 
roine did not repine, as ſhe then ſlept with Eliza, 


but ſoon had ſhe ſufficient reaſon to regret her loſt 4 


friend; her reſpected companion. Every ſucceſ- 


five hour in her time had its employments or 


amiſements that contributed either to health or 


improvement; the hours appropriated to uſeful 
or ornamental needle work, were now. loitered 


away from trifle to trifle, or actually ſunk in direct 

idleneſs ; and thoſe moſt delightfully filled by read- 

ing ſome of the beſt Engliſh authors, in which 

happy periods they were frequently honoured 1 
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the company of Mr. Melmoth, who had the good- 


: = neſs to guide her judgment, ind direct her taſte, 


now loſt in an illiterate commencement of the 


EZ French language, which Anna could not compre- 


hend, nor would attend to. In fine, ſhe deſpiſed 


the inſtructreſs, and could not profit by her leſ- 
ſoons; ignorant, haughty, and ill bred; com- 
= manding with an air of inſolent pride, thoſe, who 
not being uſed to ſuch manners, ſcorned to obey. 
3 © Mademoiſelle began her career at Melmoth 
Lodge with the diſlike of all its natural inhabi- 
tants; ; the Colonel, indeed, was charmed with 
her; as to the children, it was enough to ſay 
| 1 Mademoiſelle was coming, to frighten them into 
| any thing. 
This reſpectable perſon for whoſe character a 
lady of faſhion was anſwerable, was in her thir- 


tieth year; had been handſome; was dirty 1 in her 


gyerſon ; immoral in her diſcourſe ; ignorant of 
he refinements of her own language; and too vo- 


2 latile to learn, with propriety, that of the country 
he found it convenient to reſide in: her ſpeech 
aas a mixed jargon of broken Engliſh and vulgar 
French; ſhe wore a vaſt deal of rouge, took 
ſnuff; loved intrigue ; and hated work ; ſuch was 
the perſon engaged to ſupply the place of Mrs. 
low, at Melmoth Lodge, under the an of 


Colonel i 
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Tux gallant Colonel was now in his element; 
he was waiting a mandate from Lady Waldron; he 5 
was ogling and ſighing at the Frenchwoman, and he! 
felt his deſires increaſe every moment for the inno- Þ 
cent victim he had marked for his own. By 
| He had propoſed two days ſtay at the Lodge; 2 
many months were now elapſed, and he ſpoke not! 
of departing. Yo 

Mrs., Aſhby, and Mrs. Mandeville, two ſiſter a 
of Mr. Melmoth, were in impatient expectation of ther 
the time he would confer the Lane bonour on them ; cool. 
and anxiouſly jealous of a partiality ſo marked, more | of M 
than half repented of giving up Mrs. Melmoth's at th 
acquaintance, as they had, by that means, ſhut Þ'Fhad 1 
themſelves out of the way of paying their court for M 
the loaves and fiſhes. accoi 
They were continually ſending him invitations, | 
tireſome enough, as he could not prevail on himſelt 8 
to leave the Lodge, till he had viſited Lady Wal- them 
dron, made a conqueſt of Mademoiſelle, and ſe- 
cured Anna; but it at laſt ſtruck him, that the di- 
tance being ſo ſmall, he might occaſionally viſit 
thoſe ladies, without remitting his attention to either 
of the points he wiſhed to keep in view; indeed, he 
now recollected it as an odd circumſtance, which had 
before eſcaped his obſervation, that neither of LA | 
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7 Melmoth's ſiſters had been to pay their perſonal reſ- 
peects to him there: this was a matter as unintelligi- 
dle to his hoſts as himſelf, the family connection had 
been declined on the part of thoſe ladies; with little 
ceremony, and leſs good-nature 3 and whenever they 
met by accident, it was with that ſtiff contempt on 


one fide, and careleſs indifference on the other, that 


an ecclairciſſement was the laſt thing likely to take 


9 


— 


lace. | 
Mr. Melmoth, in juſtice to himſelf and family, 


could not help relating, with ſome acrimony, the 


nent; 


13 he L : N 
nd be 
inno- 
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ſiſters FE 


tion of 
them ; 
„more 
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account for it; but, however, he would take a ride 


rations, 
himſelt 
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unprovoked caprice of his relations, on being queſ- 
tioned on that head by his frienc. | 
The Colonel expreſſed both grief and ſurpriſe, to 


hear that his charming, his amiable friend, Mrs, 
> Melmoth, had been ſo impolitely uſed. FN a 
le ſuppoſed, her huſband's having ſo nobly pre- 


os 


A ferred happineſs to riches, in his choice of her, to 
be the cauſe of her being treated with ſuch diſreſ- 


„ 3 pect. | . 

I .'Üe lady bluſhed at this compliment, which ra- 
ther mortified than flattered her; but anſwered 
cCCoolly, if that was the caſe, ſhe preſumed the diſlike 
of Mr. Melmoth's relations would have been ſhewn 
at the time of their marriage; on the contrary they 
gad lived with great harmony four years. 

Well, it was aſtoniſhing ; the Colonel could nt 


to Mrs. Aſhby's—He would know the cauſe; and 
did aſſure them, if the ſiſters did not well acquit 
themſelves, or make proper advances towards a re- 
union in the family, they ſhould be equal ſtrangers 
o his friendſhip and favour, os 
Mr. and Mrs. Melmoth could have diſpenſed 
Nithh this interference; they felt no regret at being 
deprived of the ſociety of relations, between whom, 
and themſelves there exiſted neither affection nor eſ- 
eem; but the apparent candour and good nature of 
© TE. the 
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the motive, called for thanks and acknowledgments; 


yet though they did not refuſe, neither did they 


court the good offices of their officious friend, on? 


an occaſion about which they were perfectly indi 
ferent 


be of the patty. 


I h be ladies were in raptures at the ſight of their 1 
dear and honoured friend; they had been broken | 
hearted at his being ſo near ſuch a length of time,! 

without allowing them to pay their duty; and Ca-] 

roline Aſhby was not a little mortified, that het] 4 

Voung couſins had ſo much better fortune than he- 

ſelf, in the opportunity his reſidence at the Lodge ö 


gave them of attracting the honour of his notice. 


The Colonel, on his part, was all affection a 1 
politeneſs ; he had ſuffered very much, in depriving . I 
himſelf ſo long of the happineſs he now enjoyed; 
he was charmed with the ladies, and delighted wi 
Miſs Caroline; and notwithſtanding what I har“? 
ſaid of the duplicity of his character, he was in hiÞ 3 
profeſſions of friendſhip and regard, quite as fincereÞ 2 
as the ladies to whom he addreſſed them were in 


theirs. 


engroſſed her whole attention. 


Come, Caroline, let the Colonel hawk my favour ” 


ite ſong. 
Play your new leſſon. 
Now my dear, the rondeau. 
With a conceited air, and unbluſhing counte- 
"nance, Caroline obeyed —Deftitute of taſte, air, 
| voice, 


However, the following morning Colonel“ 
Gorget's ſervant was ſent with the joyful news, that 
his maſter would condeſcend to dine with Mrs. Aſh. Þ 
by next day, and requeſted Mrs. Mandeville would FRY 


ge 
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After dinner Miſs Aſhby was called .to her Wan 2 
ment—She was a tall courſe girl of ſixteen, who 
was ſo partially approved by the mother, and whose 

every action ſo charmed, that when once the de-] j 
lightful theme of her perfeQions were ſtarted, th 3 
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1 q voice, or judgment, and free from the conſtraint of 
XZ timid modeſty, the young lady entertained their 
ueſt no room indeed was left for his requeſt ; 
| the fond ill-judging mother, ſtill continuing her 
nel FX 
that“ of her darling daughter, not knowing, that inftead 
Jof gratifying, ſhe was diſguſting the perſon it was 


plaudits, and till calling forth the fancied attractions 


ould FE 


ſo much her wiſh to pleaſe. 
heir 


The contraſt between the manners as well as per- 


ſon of the proſperous Caroline Aſhby, and the poor 


en] orphan'd Anna, was indeed too ſtriking, not to re- 


ime, double the value of the one, in his eſtimation, as he 


| Is g 1 felt tired and diſguſted with the other It was in vain 
ner; 
her- 


odge 5 


= Aſhby had ſtill ſome charming thing to amuſe him 
with, till after ſhifting his ſeat ſeveral times, and 
a and = betraying every token of reſtleſſneſs, he was obliged - 
wing] to break in on what he vowed was the harmony of 
yed; 5 
with! 
hae] Aſhby, was ſure, Colonel Gorget would wiſh to 
in buÞ hear another ſong before he left them. 19 
He then; with great apparent concern, inquired - 
the reaſon, ſo manifeſt a diſunion prevailed in fo reſ- 
pectable a family? 
nſtru-⸗ 
Who 
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he ſought an opportunity of entering on the ſubject 
of the coolneſs that ſubſiſted in the family; Miſs 


the ſpheres, to beg an hour's ſerious converſation ; 


but Miſs was ſtill defired to keep her ſeat, as Mrs. 


A general ſimper overſpread the countenances of 
the ladies. | | 


upon her to be ſpokeſwoman. 

She appealed to himſelf, whether, in the firſt in- 

fiance; it muſt not be a great mortification to them, 
1 E 3 to 
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They affected a reluctance to enter on the ſubs 
jet, which he was too great an adept not to per- 
ted, uf ceive was affected, and that with expectation of 
being more cloſely urged. 
After many evaſions, and pretended backwardneſs, - 
to ſay any thing that could leſſen their friend's good 
opinion of any part of the family, Mrs. Afhby took 
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to ſee their only brother, a young man in poſſeffon : 


of ſuch a noble eſtate, and the laſt male of ee "M Rook | 
family, free from incumbrances of any kind, Melm 
throw himſelf away on a woman of neither birth IJ deyon 
nor fortune, the daughter of people of doubtful = 


character, as ſhe ſuppoſed he knew. 
The Colonel bowed his aſſent. Is 
However, when the thing was paſt recal, we A Pis V 
thought it beſt to he on decent terms with them, 
but when, in the face of the whole country, ſhe if ; 
ſhameleſsly brought her natural daughter here, dreſ. 
ſing and educating her in a far ſuperior ſtile to what 
our children were dreſſed and educated, Cn 5 
ing our dear father's fortune on her Alete i oY 
offspring; it was too much; the honour of out . alun 
family was concerned, as well as our own private Y 4 
feelings, in avoiding all intercourſe with them. matte 
What is this you ſay, Madam? anſwered che piece 
Colonel in the utmoſt aſtoniſnment? Let me un- 48 to 
derſtand you—her natural daughter = 
Yes, returned Mrs. Aſhby, that Anna, that | 
Pet is her own child; ſhe was brought from Lon- 
don by an old ſervant of my father's, who receiv- | 


ed her from the people that nurſed her, and they teine 


told Dame Plunket, Mrs. Melmoth had at laſt 9 of Ju 

prevailed on her huſband to take the brat—All O 

| the old ſervants (ſome of them born in the houſe) YZ fhou 

were diſcharged, for preſuming to deliver their opi- 1 W prob 

nions on ſo ſcandalous an affair: it is now no ſecret, 4 out 

cvery body in this country knows is, nor can ſle VER 
be ignorant that her infamy is diſcovered ; but it is | 

no wonder ſhe withes to conceal it from you, Sir. HS 0 

This was news indeed to Colonel Gorget; not . 4 

that he believed a ſyllable of the affair as repreſent- 121 

ed by Mrs. Aſhby. Mrs. Melmoth, at his firſt = a 

coming to the Lodge, related, in ſuch an ingenu- dt 


| ous, artleſs manner, her accidentally meeting with 


the orphan ſhe protected, together with the n, 


JFF 


| place of abode of the perſon from whom ſhe 


Teffion 


then on her, whoſe ſacred function was, as well as Mr. 
king, Melmoth's authority, a confirmation, that placed 
birth 1 beyond a poſlibility of doubt the truth of the ſtory z 
ubtful Peſdes Mr. Melmoth, although, as Dame Plun- 
ket ſaid, a mere ſap in wordly wiſdom, had too 

1 much honour, as well as underſtanding, to ſupport 

I, we bis wife in ſuch an atrocious impoſition; it was 
them, ſo eaſy to trace it to conviction, if falſe, and no leſs 
v, ſhe o confirm it, if true, that he heſitated not to de - 
„dreſ. ide, in his own mind, on the innocence of Mrs. 


Melmoth: he had, indeed, fo thorough a knowi- 
edge of the world, and what it would do to carry 
= point, that he made no doubt but this was a 
f our F.lmu,, originating at firſt in the ſpirit of curioſi - 
rivae ty, and confirmed by that of ill nature; but the 

matter now was, what uſe could be made of this 


q U. 5 piece of intelligence - could it not be tortured ſo 
un- as to turn to the advancement of his grand deſign? 
| Dies Melmoth's favour was of conſequence to him 
char! juſt now; ſhould he, therefore, make a merit with 
Lon- Per of vindicating her injured fame, and clearing 
ceiy- her character from the unjuſt aſperſions it had ſul- 
they! tained; or would it not be better to reſerve this act 
t bf 2 | of juſtice for ſome future occaſion. 
Al a Could he not by and by tell it in a manner that 


ouſe) © ſhould both alarm and diſtreſs her; and was it not 
- opi- © 1 probable, in that caſe, he might ſeize ſome fa- 


cret, Wont moment to induce her to diſcard the in- 
ths 4 nocent cauſe of her diſquiet. 
tit is At all events, he could at any time diſcloſe it as 


an act of kindneſs, or, if more convenient, as cauſe 
| of quarrel, and an excuſe to break off the connec- 


„Sir. 


not 
ſent- tion, when it was no longer neceſſary to be ſo par- 
firſt tial to her, or ſo dotingly fond of her children. 
enu- . At preſent then he reſolved to fail with the 
with ſtream. . 
ame After 


and | 


Bo 1 


After ſome moments profound filence; during AF 
which he turned in his mind the preceding argu- 1 
ments, attentively watched by the ladies, he raiſed Wc 
his eyes to heaven, and, deeply ſighing, caſt them : 
down again inſtantaneouſly without articulating a 


Another pauſe raiſed the expeAation of the ll 
company; and ſo prepared were they to coincide es 
with the wiſdom of his opinion, that had he, as Mrs 

they preſuppoſed he would have done, ſtood forth 851 
the champion of Mrs. Melmoth's honour, rather y 10 
than riſque a difference in opinion with him, they as 


pay 
would have given up the matter, notwithſtanding = Paz 


their rooted prejudices, and their warm regard to „ 88 
the credit and honour of their family. = 1 
But ſuch condeſcenſions were not likely to be n ad 
demanded ; the Colonel ſolemnly addreſſed | 7 den 
them: — : am 
55 Let us,” faid he, © my ever dear friends, KL 
* where juſtice will permit it, leave room for ide 
« candour; let us believe you may be miſ- we 
« informed.” - 14. 


5 . ai 
Encouraged beyond their hopes No; they | J 
aſſured him that was impoſſible; they were but too 


certain. - FE 

* Well, then,” continued the mills; benevo- fu. 
lent man, 40 let us, not know it; or if we muſt "Ri in 
„ know it, let us hoping the poor woman may ch 
have ſeen her error, and, in compaſſion to the ce 
“children ſhe has by your brother, give the world fre 
* an example of charity and forgiveneſs in our V 


&© conduct.” 


If the reader has been uſed to converſe with Co- * 
Jonel Gorgets, and he will find many of them on 
the theatre of the great world, he will know that 1 

there are two ways of enforcing an argument; 
and that the ſame words, literally repeated, may \ 


ſerve for either. 


Thus 
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wiſed 9 the family, and to be eſteemed the friend of Mrs. 


them 1 Melmoth, was what the Colonel choſe to expreſs 


ing 2 YH in his words ; but the manner of his uttering them 
made it pretty plain neither was in his meaning. 
the . With the preſent inhabitants of the Lodge he 
1cide was perfectly tree from all apprehenſions of a diſ- 
e, a; cover) of the latent cauſe of his remaining there. 
fern Mrs. Melmoth was a good-natured, open-hearted, 
ther thoughtleſs woman, whoſe boſom harboured not 
they RF ſuſpicion of any kind ; all ſhe had in view was, 
ding paying court to the Nabob for the ſake of her 
d ro Wh ee |, 
HWhe Squire was, every moment he could ſteal 
o be off to his ſtudy, up to the ears in heroic poems, 
fed and when preſent, more than half in the third | 
2 heavens: as for the French governeſs, ſhe was 
nds. almoſt a match for the Colonel himſelf; elated 
7 - with his amorous advances, ſhe had, in her own 
mil. ideas, laid a regular plan of defence and capitula- 
tion, and already rolled her vis-a-vis down St. 
hey 2 James's Street, not giving way to Lady Waldron 
oo bl Feet. 3 
Anna, the treaſure for whom all his plans were 
9 1 laid, innocent and careleſs, thoughtleſs and un- 
15 1 1 ſuſpiciors, was now wholly employed in finiſh- 
ay irg a muff for Mrs. Melmoth, romping with the 
the children, or playing on the harpſichord, and pla- 
14 ced her ſupreine delight in receiving a ſummons 
our from Mr. Melmoth to his library, or writing to 
= Mrs. Manſel, which ſhe never failed doing, or 
omitted informing her of every occurrence that 


happened: to this eaſy, unſuſpecting circle it was 


Co. 


on : | 
2 not the intereſt of Colonel Gorget to make any 
hat ern. | | . 

2 addition. 

nay Mrs. Aſhby, a widow, and a coquet; Mrs. 


Mandeville, a ſtarched prude; and Caroline Aſh- 
by, a pert, forward, inquiſitive miſs, were not at 
. E 5 all 
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all people he choſe to give an opportunity of ob. | 


ſerving on his actions. 
It was therefore, at preſent, not convenient to 


him to bring about a reconciliation in the family, 
though he thought proper to preſerve the appear- 7 


. ance of endeavouring to effect it. 


When he parted with the ladies at Aſhby Grove, E 
he told them it was with infinite regret ; and 
though he could not but wiſh to meet them at the 
Lodge, yet he muſt own it was a delicate point, 


on which he could not determine, as it appeared, 


in the light the affair now ſtood, equally com- 


e 


mendable, whether they continued their reſerve in 
reſpect to their family, or whether they dropped 1 
it in regard to their brother; but he would give 
them his farther ſentiments when he had the ho? 


nour of waiting on Mrs, Mandeville, which ſhould = 


be in the enſuing week. 


At his return to the Lede Colonel Gorget la- . 
mented the implacable temper of the ladies he had | ® 


been with, made compariſons, in an indirect man- 
ner, between the gentle and ſweet temper of his | 


amiable friend, and that of the violence and ſelf Þ 


ſufficiency of thoſe he had viſited ; and in conſe- | # 
quence of his unfavourable obſervations on thoſe 


ladies, he would no more think of dividing his 


time, but while he ſtaid in that part of the coun- - 


try make his home at the Lodge. 


I need not fay Mr. and Mrs. Melmoth were 
very happy at this preference in the Colonel, or 
that they expreſſed themſelves not more honoured | 
than obliged, becauſe, though their circumſtances | 
were ſo much deranged, it was the folly of the 


age, not the vices of it, which had found NN) in 
their diſpoſitions; they really felt his partiality as 


the higheſt obligation, and acknowledged it with 


as jen gratitude. 


CHAP 


nily, | 3 

ear- = G XVI. 

-e 

and 

the . 

sint, The Rapture. 

red, 

om- 

e in Corovtr Gorget, now perfectly at eaſe in 


ped | his outworks, ſeriouſly began his attacks on our 
give young heroine. It was, I have informed my rea- 
ho- der, Mrs. Barlow's cuſtom, from the time the 
ould | muſic maſter was diſcharged, to keep Anna to a 
regular practice of leſſons one hour every morning. 
t la- The interruption which alarmed the governeſs, 
had | induced her to change the place of practice; and 
14n- _ from the time the Colonel intruded on them, they 
his had made uſe of an old organ in an octagon tem- 
ple, where formerly little concerts had been held. 
Anna, in obedience to Mrs. Manſel's injunctions, 
gas well as to gratify her own taſte for muſic, con- 
tinued her morning viſits to the temple : of this 
circumſtance an old valet, who, being as artful as 
his maſter, was the only ſervant who could ſtay 
any time in his ſervice, informed the Colonel ; 
and he, the very firſt day after this intimation, un- 
der pretence of ſtrolling round the gardens, ſur- 
priſed her in the middle of a leſſon, which ſo en- 
tirely engroſſed her attention, that he had ſuffici- 
ent leiſure to examine, and admire the various 
charms of a young creature, who was the em- 
blem of youth, innocence, and beauty ; but his 
emotions did not ſuffer him to enjoy long, in 
filence, ſo exquiſite a feaſt ; at firſt the — 
| 5 | | | both 
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both alarmed and confuſed her; but he, throwing 
all the ſoftneſs and polite re ſpect into his manner, 
he ſo well knew how to make fit eaſy on his fea- 
tures, begged a thouſand pardons for the intruſi- 
on, and with great earneſtneſs intreated he might 
not interrupt her—ſaid he would inſtantly leave 
the place, if ſhe required it, but ſhould be for 
ever obliged o one ſong, | 
This requeſt, in her idea, amounted to a com- 


mand; ſhe knew how exceedingly Mrs. Melmoth | © 


was intereſted in pleaſing this gentleman, and as 
unapprehenſive of danger as unconſcious of guilt, 
with no other embarraſſment than at firſt proceed- 
ed from her natural diffidence, ſhe ſung and 
played. | 
The morning was one of the hotteſt in Auguſt ; 
not a breath of air interrupted the melody of her 
voice, and the accompaniments were echoed from 
an adjacent grove ; ſhe aſtoniſhed and charmed 
the enraptured Colonel in her warblings of“ Fair 
Aurora,” irom Artaxerxes ;—another and ano- 
ther ſong was aſked, and granted ; when ſudden- 
ly recollecting her dear companion in this morn- 
ing amuſement, ſhe made a quick tranſition from 
Seſtini's lively © Non du bi ta,” to Linley's beau- 
tiful elegy of © I ſing of the days that are 
„„ 5 
He could hold no longer, no longer reſtrain 
the tranſports of a paſſion he ſecretly vowed no 


power ſhould prevent him from gratifying ;— 


catching her 1n his arms, he ſwore ſhe was more 
than mortal—ſhe was divine—and raviſhing from 
her hitherto-unpolluted lips kiſſes, not leſs diſguſt- 
ing from his figure than frightful from his vehe- 
mence, for a moment deprived her of all power of 
refiſtance, ſoon, however, thoroughly terrified at 
his indecent violence, her ſcreams rent the ggove; 
but loſt now to every idea except that of gratifyi 
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4 his hideous paſſion, he recollected not how far he 
Vas removed from that country where rape and 


Z murders are tolerated acts; deaf to her cries, un- 
moved by her youth and terror, he was proceed- 


1 


ing to outrage, when the ſudden appearance of 
Mademoiſelle took from him all active powers. 


The trembling Anna eſcaped out of the temple, 


and, with inconceivable agility, ran into the nur- 
ſery, where ſhe fainted away. | 


The interview between Colonel Gorget and 


2 Frejan requires an abler pen than mine to do it 
2 juſtice ; that lady was awakened much earlier than 
common by her own agreeable ideas. The gal- 
llant Colonel had taken an opportunity of attribut- 
ing to her charms his ſtay at the Lodge; the paſ- 
ſion he felt for her, he vowed, would conſume him; 
life was no life; it was a lingering living death, 
without the adorable Frajan; he added as many 
maore brilliant things as could be crammed into a 


two-minutes ſtop en paſſant, as he croſſed the hall; 
and ſo delighted was ſhe with his homage to 
charms, which, to ſay the truth, were pretty well 
worn, it was late before her delightful reveries 
gave way to repoſe, and early when they reſum- 
ed their empire over her imagination, to indulge 
in her fond preſage of future happineſs. She ſtrol- 


led into the garden, and was, at the inftant of her 
turning towards the temple, deliberating with her- 


ſelf whether ſhe might not by affecting reſerve, 
draw the old fool into marriage; many a one had 


been ſo caught by thoſe who could not boaſt half 


her attractions; indeed, on recollection, a trifling 
objection occurred, namely, her being married al- 
ready; but that was of ſmall import, Monſieur 


8 Frajan was a gentleman who had the honour of 
bdelonging ta the Grande Monarque's guards; he 


Was too polite to be hard of acceſs ; and too poor 


to be troubleſome ; he had the misfortune of not 
3 | being 
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being able to ſupport Madame Frajan in a ſtile 
equal to her elevated notions ; and 18 had the hap- 

pineſs of being too great a philoſopher, to let that 
diſturb his peace; but then, ſuppoſing that mat- 
ter adjuſted, ſhe ſhould be obliged always to live 
with the ugly wretch; now, as a miſtreſs, ſhe 
was entitled to ſeparate purſe, ſeparate pleaſures ; 
and as to intereſt, it 1s ſeldom, indeed, in that 
fituation they are united ; theſe conſiderations be- 
ing all reduced to facts, what muſt her conſterna- 
tion be at ſeeing the man who was dying for her, 
who ſhe ſet down as her fixed flave, on the point 
of committing violence on a beautiful inmate in the 
ſame houſe, a mere chit, a girl the held in con- 
tempt ; rage tied her tongue, as confuſion did 
his. CEE 

But rage in the French woman, though ſtrength- 

ened by ſo ſevere a diſappointment, had not pow- 
er to repreſs the happy turn of her nation; her 
riſible faculties were irreſiſtibly and involuntarily 
excited by the object before her. 
The Colonel's figure was truly comic; ima- 

gine you ſee a little mean-looking perſon, his eyes 
not yet recovered from their vicious ſtare, en- 
deavouring to blink away the ſhame of detection; 
his fine laced ruffles hanging in tatters over his 
wriſts, and the contraſt between the powder and 
his olive complection rendered ſtill more ſtriking, 
by its being bruſhed off his head on different parts 
of his very yellow face; that head on which time 
had made woeful depredations, it being very near 
bald, his frizeur had, with great art and care, 
| ſcraped up a few briſtles of venerable hue, to dreſs 
in the front of his wig, which was made ſo exact- 


ly to fit, that it was not, till ſhe ſaw it on the floor, - 


Mademoiſelle could believe he carried ſo unfaſhion- 
1 able a thing about him; his ech, totally derang- 
| ed, 


ters 
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ed, hung about his ample forehead ; and his tout 

2 enſemble being too much for French gravity, 

*Z She exclaimed, © Ah, mon Dieu, what with 

» that figure would you have done with the child!” 
and burſting into a fit of laughter, picked up his 


| F wig, and begged to have the honour of re-adjuſt 


| ing his head. 
Ihe Colonel's enraged looks preſently remind- 
ed Mademoiſelle of the lapſe ſhe had made; it 


; Was, ſhe now recollected, her part to be dyin 
with grief at the diſcovery ; but another diſcove- 
ry had likewiſe been made; her exclamation, the 


loud laugh, the contemptuous ſhrug, ſpoke a lan- 
2 guage the Colonel with all his vanity could not 
7 help underſtanding ; it told him the conqueſt he 
had meditated was as little likely to injure her 


peace, as his own; ſhe was, therefore, as to her 
> own perſon or ſentiments, not an objeC&t in the 


2 leaft intereſting to him, but thoſe involuntary 
marks of contempt for his perſon would certainly 
have operated to her immediate diſadvantage, had 
he not been reſtrained with a preſence of mind 
that never ſo entirely forſook him as in the preſent 
inſtance, by a recollection how much it was in her 
power to ſerve or injure him in his grand deſign, 
now inflamed beyond his power of ſubduing. 
Bitterly did he curſe the precipitate folly that 
would doubtleſsly alarm the girl, and render the 
aſſiſtance of this auxiliary of importance ; his in- 
tention was to have treated Anna with a delicate 
= indulgence, to court her reſpect, to inſinuate him- 
2X ſelf into her confidence, to excite her gratitude 3 
but by no means to alarm the trembling virtue 
he knew was implanted in her mind. 


be fad gradations from uncontaminated pu- 


rity to audacious vice, was a leſſon he had taught 
many an innocent heart; well was the ſubtile ve- 
teran in iniquity acquainted with each winding 
Te mae, 


$3 e EN A; 
maze, each artful clue to attain that horrid end; 
and deep were his regrets that he had ſuffercd 
paſſion to counteract his uſual precaution. 

The girl might now be telling Mrs. Melmoth 
all that had happened ; ſhe might, at this mo- 
ment, by her artleſs eloquence, 'be exciting the 
reſentment of Mr. Melmoth, for the inſult offer- 
ed his friendſhip and hoſpitality ; or in caſe that 
gentleman might not chuſe to break with ſo valu- 
able a friend, he might ſend her away ; ſhe might 
eſcape ; he might ſee her no more; that idea 
was not to be borne ; no time muſt be loſt to take 
the enemy he deteſted to his boſom, while it 
would anſwer any purpoſe of his own, was what 
he had practiſed his whole life; but it was not 
often he had been ſo ſituated with a female on 


whom he endeavoured to make an impreſſion, 


but who, after giving every token of a growing 
attachment, had, in one unguarded moment, con- 
vinced him he was her ſcorn; hard as it was to 
forgive Frajan's mon Dieu, it was here abſolutely 
neceſſary at leaſt to counterfeit it. 


Coming, therefore, directly to the point, he 


ſeized the hand of the governeſs, which action 
ſhe miſtaking for an overture towards making an 
amorous peace, was withdrawing with the pretti- 
eſt aſſumed, ſoft, melancholy air imaginable ; 
but from the languiſhing down-caſt, her bold eyes 
were turned into a ſtare of wonder at the manner 
of his addreſſing her. 

No vows, no tender proteſtations, no depreca- 
tions of her anger, or promiſes of future fidelity ; 
but a ſacrifice more acceptable, and as well under- 
ſtood, a heavy purſe, found its way into her un- 
reluQtant hand : what other arguments, if any 
were neceſſary, Colonel Gorget made uſe of to 
appeaſe the reſentment of Frajan, I know not; 
certain! it is they parted very good friends. ” 
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* 
Ihe ſituation in which J left my heroine, ſpread 


an alarm among the female ſervants ; Mrs, Mel- 
moth was acquainted with her indiſpoſition; and 


very anxious, on her recovery, to know what 
could have occaſioned ſuch a violent agitation of 


ſpirits. 
Anna's innate delicacy, the modeſty of her na- 


ture, and the innocence of her heart, tied her 


tongue; the recollection of the Colonel's inſults 
filled her with confuſion; ſhe was aſhamed to re- 
peat even to Mrs. .Melmoth what ſhe had been ex- 
poſed to, and afraid to ſay from whom; a flood 


of tears was the only anſwer ſhe could make; and 


her benefaQtreſs, finding her anxiety increaſe by 
talking, with the kindeſt expreſſions of affection, 
left her, and deſcended to the breakfaſt room. 

The Colonel entered while Mrs. Melmoth was 


relating to her huſband Anna's ſudden illneſs ; how 


he felt is one thing, what he ſaid and how he 
looked another; with well affected pity in his 
countenance | he eagerly liſtened whether any part 
of the temple ſcene had tranfpired ; and finding, 


to his great joy, it had not, was then at liberty to 
be as ſorry for the poor girl as he thought conve- 


nient. 


going into the dining parlour with the children ; 
it was indeed, more than an excuſe, as ſhe was 


ſtill very much indiſpoſed ; but though ſhe did not 


make Mrs. Melmoth the confident of her ill treat- 
ment, ſhe was leſs reſerved with Mrs. Manſel, 
to whom ſhe wrote an account of the whole affair, 


beſeeching her advice how to conduct herſelf with 


regard to her benefactreſs, as ſhe could not ſum- 
mon courage to tell her of the abandoned conduct 
of a man who vas ſo highly reſpected in the fa- 


mily ; ſhe was not quite at eaſe with herſelf at the 
firſt concealment ſhe had ever made from that 


lady. 
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lady. Curioſity had once tempted Frajan, in 
breach of all the laws pf. politeneſs, to open a let- 
ter from Mrs. Manſel to our heroine, who taught 
wiſdom by experience, now, to guard againſt the 
like inconveniency, requeſted Mrs. Manſel to di- 
rect her anſwer, under cover, to Jenny Stedman, 
the nurſery maid. 


e H A P. XVII. 


The Fracas. 


ANNA kept as much as was in her power to 


the nurſery, and the governeſs appeared equally 
deſirous with herſelf to avoid a tte d tte; nor did 
ſhe once name the Colonel, or drop a ſingle hint 
of the temple ſcene. 

Some few days after, when our heroine had 
recovered her ſpirits, ſne repeated, as in tlie ful- 
neſs of her heart ſhe often did, how happily her 
time paſſed with dear Mrs. Manſel : Frajan, who 
heartily deſpiſed the poor creature, as ſhe called 
the late governeſs, took occaſion to throw out 
ſome very ſarcaſtic and contemptuous reflections 
on her management of the young ladies. 

Anna anſwered warmly, and perhaps pertly, the 
Miſs Melmoths would have cauſe to regret the 


change as long as they lived; for that the eight 
| N | 


| years 
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years Mrs. Manſel reſided at the Lodge, ſhe was 
in perſon and mind, one invariable example of the 
leſſons ſhe taught. This ſpeech, with, I am 
afraid rather a marked emphaſis in ſome particu- 
lar parts of her eulogium, provoked Mademoi- 
ſelle, who, as I have informed my reader, being 
married, ſhall be no longer dignified with that ti- 
tle—Madame Frajan then retorted as ſpitefully as 
with the aid of malice and ill will ſhe could, and 


as it was a Cauſe for which our heroine would 


have died, ſhe was not ſpared in her turn ; and 
the governeſs being very little more indebted to 
patience than to prudence, was ſo enraged, that 


Anna was obliged to her heels, which preſerved 


her from the fury of the irritated Frajan—Diſap- 
pointed in her attempts to overtake her, ſhe flew 
to Mrs. Melmoth ; complained loudly of Anna's 
inſolence ; ſaid ſhe had hitherto had the honour 
of ſerving ladies of the firſt diſtinction, who, thank 
heaven, had never taken the liberties with her, 
Anna had done; ſhe would not on any terms put 
up with it; and ſhe muſt beg Mrs. Melmoth 
would diſcharge one of them. 8 


The lady found herſelf much embarraſſed by this 


requiſition of the governeſs, delivered in a ſtyle 
ſhe by no means approved; ſhe. loved her Pet; 
this was the firſt complaint that had been made of 
her, and ſhe doubted much of the violence im- 
puted to a child who was remarkable for her eaſy 
temper, 5 | 
Diſmiſſing the complaint, therefore, for the pre- 
ſent, Anna was ordered to attend Mrs. Melmoth; 
ſhe was extremely ſurprized, when inſtead of the 
mild gentle girl, who had never offended a ſingle 
creature that ſhe knew of, ſhe beheld an abſolute 
little virago, ſobbing with paſſions, and glowing 
with anger, her face and neck in a flame. 1 
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Her benefactreſs began, by ſeverely reprehend- 
ing her for being inſolent to Frajan, but this agi- 
tated her ſo much the more, as to render her from 
paſſion and tears, unintelligible, ſo that ſhe was 
diſmiſſed in great anger. 


Cut to ihe ſoul at having, for the firſt time, 


offended Mrs. Melmoth, Anna ſent in an hour af- 
ter, and begg< repeatedly to be admitted, but ſhe 
| had too ſeriouily offended to be indulged, 
Mr. Melmoth, unfortunately for Anna, was 


gone to the county aſſize, which generally kept 


him three days frem the Lodge, and the Colonel 
having at laſt received the welcome mandate from 
Lord Bury's, was there. 

Lady Waldron found herſelf ſo well entertained 
in the ſociety of this amiable pzrſonage, ſhe pre- 
vailed on him to fit down to picquet with her after 
dinner, when ſhe contrived to eaſe him of an hun- 
dred pieces; which, notwithſtanding it infringed 
one of his eſtabliſhed rules, he paid, with great 
politeneſs and good humour ; though I cannot but 


_. own, ſome trifling manœuvres in the lady's play 


might have diſcompoſed any other ſet of features 
but thoſe of the Colonel; but he had dined with 
Lord Bury and Lady Waldron, and it was not in 
nature to be out of temper in ſuch company, and 
the lady had promifed to prefide at a fete he in- 
| tended to give on his return to London: thoſe 
were circumftances fo highly acceptable to his 
wiſhes, it could not but have a very happy 


effect on his ſpirits, which was ſtill viſible when 


he attended Mrs. Melmoth to breakfaſt next 
morning—He heard from his fair hoſteſs, in her 


open communicative way, the fracas between 


Anna and Frajan, and at the ſame inſtant, her ſur- 


priſe and diſpteaſure at the paſſion, or ſtubborn 


ſpirit, ſhe did not know which to call it, of her 
Protegee, 
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Mrs. Melmoth, artleſs, and undeſigning in her 
own nature, and ſo pliably diſpoſed towards the 
Colonel, that all he ſaid bore the ſemblance of 
wiſdom and juſtice. Mr. Melmoth, the ho- 


nour and probity of whoſe diſpoſition enforced 


reſpect, even from him, abſent, and Madam Fra- 


jan ready for any ſcheme of iniquity— Nou was 


the propitious moment; now the time, if ever, to 


ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the charming 


object of all his wiſnes. | 

He ſmiled, 

It was not a ſmile of approbation. 

Tt was not a ſmile of pleaſure. 

Neither could it be ſaid to be a ſmile of con- 
tempt. 

But the Colonel could ſmile, and turn, and 


ſmile again. 


He had the art of making his features ſpeak, 
what, with great honour his tongue might deny. 

The ſmile called up the colour of Mrs. Mel- 
moth in her cheeks. - 

It faid ; 

What, Madam, i is it only now you are acquaint- 
ed with this girl's ill diſpoſition? It ſaid more than 
that; it called for an apology from Mrs. Mel- 
moth, for what her heart had always told her was 
the moſt meritorious act of her life, and obliged 


her to plead the deſtitute ſituation of Anna, as well 


as her having been at that time childleſs, as an 
excuſe for what had been her boaſt? 

A ſecond ſmile deprived her of the power of 
advancing another ſyllable in vindication of her 
own charity. 

An obſtinate ſilence on the part of her gueſt, till 


the breakfaſt things were removed threw her into 
an agitation ſhe could not account for; but the 
good Colonel was at no ſuch loſs; he knew its 
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ſource, as well as the means of improving it to has 
own advantage. 


A turn or two acroſs the room in deep contem- 


plation, heightened the ſolemnity of his viſage 
and addreſs, when he, looking full at her, demand- 
ed, on her ſacred honour, how long ſhe had known 
this girl? 

Though aſtoniſhed both at the queſtion and the 
manner of its being put, it was not poſſible ſhe 
could deviate from the account he had already 
heard, as that account was ſtrictly true. 

Her anſwer threw him into another fit of ſilence, 
and then, without farther ceremony, he acquaint- 
ed her with the reaſons aſſigned by the ladies of 
the family for not viſiting her; adding, that it 
was a fact implicitly believed all over the country, 
that Anna was her own natural daughter; that the 
girl was ſo inſufferably haughty and overbearing, it 
confirmed the general report; and it was on that 
principle, and the fear of giving her offence, that 
ſhe was the laſt who was informed of what the 
whole country rung of—Every attempt of mine 
to deſcribe the ſurpriſe and diſtreſs of Mrs. Mel- 
moth at this mortifying ſtroke, would be totally 
inadequate to her feelings; I will therefore beg my 
readers to make the cafe their own. It was with 
great pain that ſhe ſupported herſelf till her maid 
brought ſalts and water : Her laces were cut, and 

a friendly ſhower of tears a little relieving her, 


: pe firſt uſe ſhe made of the returning power of 


ſpeech, was to direct Mr, Melmoth to be imme- 
diately ſent for. 

This was not what our man of gallantry wanted: 
he ever declined altercations with men, particu- 
larly thoſe of underſtanding ; he therefore took the 
liberty of privately countermanding Mrs. Mel- 
moth's Neth and begged ſhe would retire and 

compole 
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compoſe herſelf, and when ſhe was recovered, he 
would requeſt to be admitted to her apartment. 

The moment the illneſs of her benefactreſs 
reached the ears of Anna, ſhe ran to her in agony, 
and continued about her, regardleſs of the pre- 
ſence of Colonel Gorget, who, in her concern 
for her friend, ſhe entirely overlooked : ſhe fol- 
lowed Mrs. Melmoth to her chamber, and lament- 
ed ſo tenderly and ſo reſpectfully any thing ſhould 
ail her, that ſhe could not find in her heart to re- 
tain any diſpleaſure againſt the poor girl, not- 
withſtanding ſuch a provoking interpretation of 
the motives for her partiality as that ſhe was juſt 
informed of. The lively and grateful ſenſations of 
our heroine were not unnoticed by the Colonel, 
who, dreading the influence of ſenſibility over the 
mind of Mrs. Melmoth, did not chuſe to truſt 


them long together; but as ſoon as any kind of 


regard to decency would permit him, ſent his re- 


| queſt to be admitted; the lady then kiffing Anna, 
bid her retire, and the Colonel entered. 


He began in very moving terms to inveigh 
againſt the ill nature and ſcandal of the world: 


that part of it who could wreſt ſo laudable an act 
into ſo infamous a meaning, deſerved annihilation. 


The injured lady ſaid ſhe would not inſult his 


judgment ſo much as to enter into a vindication of 


her innocence; ſhe was ſure it would appear with 
ſuch unqueſtionable proofs as would cover her ca- 


lumniators with ſhame. | 


He ſuffered her to proceed in a mixture of grief 


1 and paſſion, till tears again relieved her full heart; 
then opening what he had farther to ſay, with the 


moſt flaming profeſſions of friendſhip and regard, 


= vowing he had not himſelf a doubt but ſhe was as 


innocent as he knew her to be amiable; begged 
to obſerve to her, ſcandal was much eaſier raiſed 
than refuted ; it was likewiſe much eaſier refuted 


than 


* A N N 4 
than ſilenced; while, therefore, the girl continued 
under her protection, what had been believed would 


be remembered. | 
& And what, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs. Melmoth, eager- 


thing?“ 
«© What, Madam,” anſwered he gravely, “ wil 


vide for a girl you have ſo improperly educated, 


„„ the Melmoths. 
„ this girl,?-—*© Ah!” ſaid Mrs. 


& unlikely ſhe would ever be able to ſupport.” 
In ſhort, partly by hints that he ſhould be eter- 
_ nally diſobliged by her not adopting his opinion, 
and partly by his abſolute aſſurance, on his honour, 
that the girl was wholly unworthy the . 
e | Hm ſhewn 


2 ſhew! 
Bu Fr aja 
much 
a ; | 9 was 
ly interrupting him, “ muſt become of the poor! 
6 


not cl 
gentle 
delibe 


© become of her, if you ſtill keep her; you! prove 


ce know beſt; but I adviſe you to conſider whe- ¶ jnnoc 


ther your circumſtances are ſuch as will pro- ¶ adopt 
| | herſe 
& or if they are, could you knowingly fix ſuch an her. 
& indelible ſtain on your huſband's family as ſuf. ! 
& fering a weak attachment to influence you to Þ 
< perſevere in confirming the ſhameful reports a- 
c ready circulated ?—Come, come, Mrs. Me- 
& moth, you muſt forgive me, if, for the ſake af 
& your children, your own fake, and that of the 
& reſpectable family (I ſpeak not in contempt of 
c your own) into which you are married, I urge Þ 
& you to the only act which can clear your cha- 
& racter in the opinion of the world; for my own Þ e no 
<« part, I frankly confeſs, I look on myſelf, though Þ e 
« not of their blood, as allied to the honour of Þ 
You muſt poſitively part with Þ * 
Melmoth, Þþ * 
weeping, ©* ſhe is the beſt creature in the world: 
& what, what will become of her, poor, poor Þ 
« girl? my heart bleeds for her.“ “ Oh, ſhe Þ 
& would do very well :—the parſon, from whom 
„ ſhe was taken, would provide more properly Þ 
“ for her, by getting her a ſervice, than ſhe Þ* 
cc could by keeping her in a character it was very 


Eag 


throu 


nued! 


mewn her, of which her treatment of the amiable 
oult Þ Frafan, a perſon who certainly had been very 
much eſteemed by people of the firſt diſtinction, 
iger. was one of the many inſtances he knew, but did 
poor not chuſe to repeat: he at length prevailed on the 
„ gentleſt of female hearts to be guilty of an act of 
will] deliberate cruelty, by diſcarding, without any real 
yo! provocation, from her favour and protection, an 
whe : innocent, unoffending, young creature, ſhe had 
pro: adopted as her own child, without firſt informing 
ated, 2 herſelf whether any other perſon would receive 
ch an her. 
ſuf. | Eager to carry his deep-laid plan into execution, 
ou to; through all delay or oppoſition - A propos, 
ts al. „ Madam,” ſaid he, the London ſtage paſſes 
Mel. to-morrow morning oblige me by exerting 
ke af your reſolution accept this ſacrifice to your 
f the | “ humanity,” preſenting a Bank note of twenty 
pt off pounds“ ſee her no more, as you value your 
urge ] ( oyyn peace or my friendſhip. And here,“ con- 
cha- | tinued the generous creature. I believe I have 
own f „e not yet paid my entrance into the good graces 
ough f „ of my Eliza; do me the honour of 1 e 
ur of B* her with what this will purchaſe, in my name 
with Þ putting into Mrs. Melmoth's hand another note 
noth, Jof one hundred pounds. 
/orld Gratitude, prudence, and that all- ſubduing ar- 
poor gument, ſelf intereſt, was too powerful to be re- 
„ ſhe | fiſted—it overcame "all farther ſcruples :—Prajan 
„hom was ſummoned—ſhe was directed to ſend Anna 
perly een by the London ſtage; and, in fine, the 
n the J pet was diſcarded, the orphan no longer protec- 
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4 Reneontre, 


N ITH what a light heart and gladdened coun- | 


tenance did Frajan fly to execute her commiſſion, 


It cannot be,” faid the petrified Anna; „it 
is not in the nature of my dear benefaQreſs to 


& be ſocruel. What! turn me out of her houſe, 
* without ſuffering the poor girl ſhe has ſo often 


« and often preſſed to her heart, to kiſs her deat 
* hand, to pray for, and to bleſs her for her good- 
« neſs. You are ſurely diverting yourſelf, Ma- 
« dam, by ſporting with my misfortunes.” The 
unfeeling governeſs aſſured her over and over of 

the truth of her meſſage : ſhe adviſed her as 2 
friend to make the beſt of the matter pack up | 
her traſh, and, fince go ſhe muſt, ſet off with 
grace, that the ſervants might not make their ob- 


ſervations. . 
c Ah!” anſwered Anna, * how much at caſe 


4 muſt that mind be, who, in ſuch a moment, 
not: 
had n 
grown 
an arti 
| three « 


ac could be biaſſed by ſuch trivial ideas. Alas! 
“J think not of any thing but never ſeeing my 
& dear Mrs. Melmoth more—of being for ever 
4 ſeparated from my ſweet Eliza—of no more 
4 being permitted to hear from dear Mr. Mel- 
* moth, the inſtruction of wiſdom, or to thank him 
for thoſe he has already taught me. Do, dear 
 & Mademoiſelle, beg for me. Alas! I. 5 
| - ong 
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1 long expected to go—but not ſo very ſudden— 
c not in ſo diſgraceful a manner.“ 7 
: « Not I,” anſwered the Frenchwoman: 1 
* & aſſure you, you think to whine Mrs. Melmoth 
404 gut of her reſolution ; but the Colonel will take 
16 care of that,” 
 & Tt is then to his endeavours and yours,” re- 
turned Anna, with ſpirits, * I owe the loſs 
« of my benefaQreſs's favour : I will not, there- 
« fore, trouble you with any meſſage to her; but 
d as to your aſſociate, you may tell him, 'tis poor 
| 0 6“ ſpite, in ſuch an old man, to perſecute a young 
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ut- | © girl, whoſe offences towards him are her ſtrong- { 
on. | “ eſt claim to the favour of heaven: God reward | 
it! „ you both. I have no ſelfiſh regrets at leaving VB 
s to © this place; none but what ariſes from my A 
uſe, | © grateful love to its owners Dear ſpot,” con- W 
ften tinued ſhe, looking mournfully around her, * once = 
deat „ the hallowed retreat of peace, content, and | 
ood- “ unanimity, the bright dwelling of virtue, the 

Ma- 5 ſeat of wiſdom ; but now”—darting a look of 

The contempt into the guilty ſoul of Frajan—* you, 

er of ſh Madam, and Colonel Gorget are here—why 

as 21 “ need ] deſcribe the hateful reverſe ?” 

k up It is not to be ſuppoſed Frajan, whoſe leaſt virtue 

ith 2 was patience, bore this keen reproach without re- 


ir ob: torting, which ſhe did with all the ſpite and abuſe 
in her power; and that, it muſt be confeſſed, is 

t eaſe ] ſaying a great deal. „ 

ment, Anna, full of her vwn concerns, heeded her 

Alas! not: ſhe ſet about packing her traſh, as Frajan 

1g my had not improperly called them; for ſhe had 

ever grown ſo very faſt, and money was ſo ſcarce 


more an article at the Lodge, that ſhe had, for the laſt 
Mel- three or four years, been altering and cutting up one 
k him old thing to piece out another, without having the 
„ dear WW deficiency ſupplied by any thing new; ſo that, 
have WW though ſhe was bleſſed with a perſon and manner 


long F 2 that 
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that ſtamped gentlewoman, on her appearance, let 
her dreſs be what it would, her clothes were but 
a ſorry recommendation to reſpect; and bad as 
they were, leſs uſeful ' than valuable; ſuch as ſhe 
had, however, ſhe' put up in a mall trunk of 
Mrs. Manſel's, and a ſmaller bundle; and then 
once more, made an effort to ſee Mrs. Melmoth, 
by prevailing on the footman to deliver an hum- 
ble, but ardent requeſt, 'to be indulged with one 
' moment's audience after tea; but the Colonel, 
'who ſtirred not from the lady's fide the whole day, 
fruſtrated her wiſhes, by ſetting his We on 
the meſſage as ſoon as delivered. 

She was likewiſe forbid ſeeing the children; 
Madamoiſelle would not ſuffer them to be dif. 
turbed with her deceitful whimpering. 

This, though meant as an act of cruelty and 
-mortification, was, in its effect, the kindeft thing 
that could have happened; for Anna ſo doted on 
Eliza, the parting with her would have half broken 
her heart, without anſwering any purpoſe but 
rendering her unfit for her long journey. 

Such a ſudden turn could not but ſurpriſe the 
ſervants; ; but as every creature in the houſe (thoſe 
only moſt concerned excepted) had heard, and, 


indeed, generally believed, the report ſo long cit. 


culated reſpecting the conſanguinity of Anna to 
Mrs. Metmoth, ſo when, by the Colonel's com- 
mand, the old valet communicated to them the 
injury that had been done their miſtreſs, and aſ- 
ſigned 7hat as a reaſon for the diſcarding our he- 
Toine, in order to clear the lady? s character, which 
had been falſely aſperſed, it became à matter of 
courſe: they, however, were all filled with pity 
and regret at parting with her; every ſervant in 
*the houſe followed her with cordial wiſhes! for her 
health and proſperity. Jenny, the. nurſery maid, 
| who had deen her's when ſhe firſt came to the 


Lodge, 
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= 9 Lodge, wept. over her, and promiſed faithfully 
a: to ſend Mrs. Manſel's letter the inſtant it arriv- 
he ! ed. No choice was left her, otherwiſe her incli- 


of nations would have led her, as ſhe promiſed, to 

hen! Wales; but Mrs. Melmoth's commands were, 

th, | that ſhe ſhould go to London; and as Anna had 
never yet diſobeyed any order of that lady, ſhe 


emi did not chuſe to do it now. 

nel. At four o'clock in the morning the ſtage ſtop- 
Jay, ped, by order, at the Lodge. 
> bh Mrs. Melmoth, not then under the conſtraint 


impoſed by her artful gueſt, got out of bed to take, 
en; | in a peep through the curtain, a parting view of 
af. her Pet; ſhe ſaw her flow, reluctant ſteps, fol- 

lowed by all the maids, and ſome of the men, 
and wiping the faſt-falling tears from her face, which, 


hing on her reaching the ſtage, was turned full to her 
4 on apartment, and then to the nurſery; and after a 
ken | minute's pauſe in ſilept grief, with an act at once | 
but Lraceful and affecting ſhe extended her open hand 
| to each, firſt corfecrating it with, a kiſs, then 
e the |. making an eaſy LACY return go the benedic- 
Hoſe tions of the ſerva t: 8 ph a wen heart ſhe aſ- 
ind, 5. cended the vehicle W. | 
g cir- Mrs. Melmoth's E dez were 15 ſtrong at the 
54 40 laſt ſight of a child ſhe ad bienght up, and her 
com- affection renew ing, filled her with ſuch regret at 
the her departure, ſhe. rung for her maid in her firſt | 
4 af. agitations to have Anna detained. Kitty, Who 
r he- with her fellow ſervants was at the gate, ,not dis , 


hich © teclly hearing the bell, the ſage, was far out of 
er of ſight before ſhe ee her, miſtreſs, who ſhe 
 faund in a fit of hyſterics: which rende d her un- 
i pity I Une} 1 „ {WIG de | 
able to breakfaſt BW. 


nt in 9555 
5 her Nor was ſhe the only perſon wheth * Was 
aid, diſturbed ; by. A nete to ee the laſt of our. he- 
to the roine. l . F 
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Madame Frajan was too full of joy at this event, 
not to delight her eyes with ſo acceptable a ſight ; 
but ſhe had another reaſon, ſhe had thought pro- 

Per to convert the twenty pound note given her 
for Anna into ten guineas, which ſhe thought quite 
enough for ſuch a brat, prudently ſinking the re- 
mainder into her own purſe, as ſhe muſt certainly 
be a better judge how to uſe that ſum than ſuch 
an ignorant thing us Anna; but, however, ſhe 
might reconcile the diſcretion of the act to her 
own mind, ſhe was not quite ſo eaſy in her ap- 
prehenſions of detection; nor could ſhe ſecurely 
enjoy the ſucceſs of her fraud, till our heroine 
was out of ſight, when ſhe returned to her repoſe, 
and ſlept, according to cuſtom, till ten o'clock. 


Colonel Gorget too but let me not make a 
miſtake, his ref was not broken by his curioſity, 
for he actually was too much overjoyed to take 


any : he told, in wakeful anxiety, the tedious 
hours as they paſſed, till the welcome one arrived, 
which by removing Anna from Melmoth Lodge, 
carried her nearer the habitation he was ſo kind 
as to deſign for her, not without emotion, though 
of a different nature did he u h every graceful 
attitude of his unconſcious Harmer; his heart 
throbbed with unge verned ecſtaſy ; and when the 
coach drove off, he pronounced himſelf the hap- 
pieſt of men. | LES . 
The tears which plentifully lowed from the 
eyes of our young traveller, at firſt hindered her 
obſerving her companions ; they conſiſted of an 
aged farmer-looking man, a pretty young woman, 
his daughter, with whom he was returning from a 


viſit they had been making to ſome near relations - 


who lived thirty miles beyond Melmoth Lodge to 
Epſom, where they reſided, and the identical 
dame Plunket ; the latter was grown a few years 
older, it is true ; ſhe was a good deal fatter, and 
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fomewhat richer than when laſt ſhe travelled in 


company with our heroine; but her malignant, 


EF. 3 


buſy, cenſorious diſpoſition, ſtill remained; and 
as her ill will to Squire Melmoth's family was 
now authorized by their being reduced in their for- 


tune, they were hardly out of fight of the houſe, 


when ſhe began to open with ſuch coarſe and il- 
liberal abuſe of them, and ſuch unintelligible, 


though diſguſting inferences, on ſo fine a lady's 


being returned to her original poverty, which 
according to her accounts was bad indeed, that 
Anna heard her with aſtoniſhment, not at firſt 
knowing it was to her ſhe was ſpeaking. 


When, however, ſhe did underſtand the vulgar 


jargon was addreſſed to herſelf, and called to mind 
the woman whoſe diſagreeable behaviour had 


made a laſting impreſſion on her memory, it had 


a very different effect from what the notable dame 


expected ; for inſtead of mortifying, as ſhe kind-. 


ly intended, it exhilarated her ſpirits ; her pride 


Fi (of which ſhe had no inconſiderable ſhare) was 


hurt, and being rouſed by inſults ſhe could not 
have provoked, no longer ſuffered the deſponden- 
cy of her countenance to encourage the attacks 
of her ill- conditioned fellow traveller. 
The uncommon beauty of her perſon, with the 
ſweetneſs of her manners, prejudiced the old man 
and his daughter very much in her favour, which 
ſhe improved by all the little attentions in her 
power, while ſhe treated the malicious ſhop-keep- 
er with every mark of indifference and contempt, 
Enraged at ſuch airs, Mrs. Plunket ſneeringly 
congratulated her on Mrs. Melmoth's acquiſition 
of a friend who durſt tell her her own. Every 


body, ſhe ſaid, knew Colonel Gorget's viſit to 


Aſhby Grove would rout her out of the lodge, and 


fit it ſhould ; Miſs Caroline Aſhby was a gentle- 


woman, and it was very hard ſhe ſhould give up 
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to the Lord knows who. — Oh, if the old Squire 
could but look down and ſee the doings which 

were carrying on at Melmoth Lodge, he would 
not reſt in his grave! Poor dear creature, he lit- 
tle thought „is eſtate would be ſpent to ſupport 
madams and baſtards. 

All that Anna could make out of this fine ha- 
Tangue was, that Colonel Gorget was her enemy ; 
and that Mrs. Plunket was a friend to no one but 
herſelf ; but as ſhe moſt heartily hated the former, 
and found herſelf much inclined to deſpiſe the lat- 
ter, it gave her little concern. 

They arrived, without any accident, at the ſe- 
cond night's ſtage, when, to her great mortifica- 

tion, ſhe underſtood ſhe was the next day to loſe 

her friendly companions, and be left wholly to 
the ſociety of Mrs. Plunket ; her inſuperable diſ- 
like to that notable dame, rendered her extreme 
ly uneaſy : the young woman obſerved it, and 
good-naturedly preſſed her to alight at Kew neil 
bridge with them, where their one-horſe chaiſe 
would meet them to croſs the country, from F 1 


thence to Epſom, from whence carriages went tha 
every day to town. nel 
Anna endeavoured, in vain, to reaſon herſelf the 


out of her prejudices ; the more ſheg thought of 1 
it, the more ſhe felt her heart ſicken at the idea tre 
of proceeding on her journey to London with the 

| 


diſagreeable ſhopkeeper, and at length recollecting gat 
Mr. Dalton was not apprized of her coming, ac- ] to! 
cepted the offer made her by the good country Þ hin 
folks. A man was procured to carry her luggage, ter 
and ſhe accompanied her honeſt companions over cou 
Kew bridge, and got to Epſom to dinner. wre 
The farmer was a widower, in good circum- &. rid 
Nances ; his daughter managed his houſe ; they nov 
were induſtrious, inoffenſive people; eaſy 1 in their Wh 
circunſiances, and mild in their tempers 3 they he 


grew 
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grew more pleaſed with their gueſt the longer 
they knew her, and were importunate in their 
intreaties, as ſhe informed them her friends were 
unacquainted with her journey, to ſtay with them 
a few days before ſhe proceeded to London. 

The open-hearted friendſhip and guileleſs ſin- 


ceͤberity of thoſe honeſt people, was too conſonant 


with her own diſpoſition, not to be very pleaſing 
to her; ſhe accepted their invitation, and wrote 
to Mr. Dalton to inform him of her leaving the. 
lodge, and where ſhe now was, but referred him 
to their meeting, which. would be in a few days, 
for pn 8 

This was one of thoſe: incidents in human life, 
on which often hangs, from ſecret ſprings, unſeen 
by mortal eye, the good or evil of our days; it 
was to our heroine. a particular intervention of 
that providence, we hope, and believe, makes, 
innocence its care; an intervention that could be 


neither foreſeen nor pre-concerted, and which: 


preſerved her honour, if not her life. 

Perhaps the reader may ſuſpe& ſomething. more 
than the honour of the Melmoth family was Colo- 
nel Gorget's inducements ſo ſtrenuouſly to urge 
the removal of Anna; and may ſuppaſe he might 

promiſe himſelf ſome advantages from the diſ- 


treſs Mrs. Melmoth's deſertion would expoſe her 


to; he did more, he took meaſures - which he 
flattered himſelf would put it in his own power 
to make good that loſs, by being her protector 
himſelf; of one thing he was certain, no charac- 
ter of his, no reputation or honour he poſſeſſed, 
could ſuffer by that or any other ſtep; he had 
wrote ſome days back to prepare one of thofe hor- 
rid wretches, who make a traffic of female ho- 
nour, to entrap and guard the unſuſpicious girl 
when ſhe ſhould arrive in London, and the inſtavt 
he could be ſure of her poſitive diſmiſſion from 

5 F 5 | the 
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the lodge, he ſent off his truſty ſervant expreſs, 
with orders for his agent to wait the arrival of the 
ſtage, in a hackney coach, before it reached Hyde- 
park Corner; the was then to ſay, Mr. Dalton 
not being at home, and Mrs. Dalton indiſpoſed,, || 
ſhe was come from them in conſequence of a let- 
ter received from Mrs. Melmoth, to conduct her 
to her friends. 
This ſcheme would certainly FIR taken effect, 
as Anna was not only a ſtranger to the world, but 
to all kinds of fraud and double dealing, had it not 
been for the accident before related. 

When the ſtage coach paſſed, it was according- 
ly ſtopped, and Anna enquired for; happily Mrs. 


Plunket was too much enraged at the inſolence of bit 
the ſaucy beggar, to anſwer any interrogatories; ſhe | * 
knew nothing of or about her, and in a huff drawing | *" 

up the blind, refuſed to ſay another word, leaving * 
the enquirers to learn of the coachman what he ys 

knew, which was little enough; all he could ſay 1 . 
was, that he ſet three paſſengers down at Brent- 10 
ford, but who, or what they were, he could not | 
tell, as he had drove the coach but from the laſt B y 
change of horſes before they left him. iu, 

The valet being within call, although he kept 13 
out of ſight, was now conſulted ; he was ſure no Fa 
perſon whatever ſet off with Am from Melmoth | : b 
Lodge; he ſaw her go himſelf, but as he well! ci 
knew his maſter's heart was ſet on the accompliſh- 
ment of his deſign, they agreed to go on to Brent- 3 
ford, examining, without ſucceſs, every carriage 2 
that paſſed; ; they could gain no kind of informa- P 
tion, the woman, therefore, returned to town, and 2 

Walters went on with his ill news to his maſter, 1 

who was waiting, in anxious expectations to learn 

b de ſucceſs 0 his ſcheme, £ 
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A | Curtain Lecture. 


N HE N Anna left Melmoth Lodge, Colo- 


nel Gorget, joyleſs and inſipid, as now appeared 
all there, affected to be in the beſt humour and 


higheſt ſpirits in the world, Mrs. Melmoth's were 


as proportionably low—Indiſpoſed, and diſſatisfied 


with herſelf, it required all his efforts to keep her 
up; he was attentive to every look and word z 
nothing could exceed the warmth of the friend- 
ſhip and eſteem he profeſſed for her; he romped 


with Eliza, and her infant ſiſter came in for @. 


ſhare in his careſſes: to direct the too intenſe 
reflections of Mrs. Melmoth, was no leſs his ſtu- 
dy than Rise intereſl. . 

He could form no excuſe for leaving the Lodge 
juſt now; he did not, indeed, chuſe to ſtir, till 
the longed- for news came from his agent in town; 
but he took occaſion to alter his mind, from a 
circumſtance he did not foreſee. 


When Mr. Melmoth returned from his little 
journey, he was moſt graciouſly received by his 
good friend the Colonel; and this particular civi- 


lity was the more agreeable to him at that time, 
as he met a perſon at the aſſize, who having a 
large mortgage on his eſtate, had dropped ſome 


ugly hints about forecloſure, which much morti- 
Hed and hurt him; and he juſt reſolved to open 
his mind to his zealous friend, not doubting, but 
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he would rejoice in an opportunity to give him 

proofs of that good will he ſo liberally profeſſed, 

by advancing the money, and taking the mort- 
age into his own hands. 

The fond father called for his children the in- 
ſtant of his arrival, and pulling out of his pocket a 
beautiful drawing, ſaid, Mrs. Laſmayor, a lady, 
ho lived at the county town, begged Anna would 

copy it for her. 

& Alas l' anſwered Mrs. Melmoth, burſting 
into tears, © ſhe is not here, ſhe is gone, I have 
« ſent her away.” 

Mr. Melmoth, in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, de- 
manded her meaning—Colonel Gorget, then, for 
the lady was unable, related the whole affair, but 
Mr. Melmoth's generous heart, fo far from ac- 
cording with the Colonels opinion, recoiled from 
the prejudices he ſaw that good man wiſhed to 
inſpire : he reproached his wife ſeverely, both for 
her want of feeling and judgment, in parting with 
the lovely orphan they had ſo long patroniſed, and 
brought up with ſuch care, which love was ſo 
amply repaid by her amiable diſpoſition and fine 
qualities, The ſtory repeated ſo pompouſly by 
Colonel Gorget, had long reached him; he was 
told of it within a few months of its invention; 
but too generous to avenge the cauſe of the cuilty 
on the innocent, he took every other poſſible me- 
thod to convince thoſe, whoſe good opinion he 
'valued, of its falſehood and abſurdity ; but it had 
never ſtruck him, as it had done his worthy friend, 
diſcarding the unoffending orphan, could operate 
as a juſtification of his wife's: charaQer—PerfeCtly 
ſatisfied with it himſelf, he choſe. not to- diſturb 
Her peace by troubling her with the furmiſes of 
others; and as to the quarrel with the French go- 
verneſs, he avowed the moſt contemptible opini- 
on ol that lady, her abilities and principles: in 
9 | fort, 
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Hort, Mrs. Melmoth had never ſeen her huſband 
ſo much hurt or diſpleaſed with her before ; ſhe 
pleaded the Colonels advice and affiſtance, in 
parting with Anna, and he conſequently attempt- 
ed to convince them both, he acted on principle; 
but thoſe arguments which the lady had found un- 
anſwerable, appeared equally fallacious and ridicu- 


lous to her huſband ; he ſwore never to forgive the 


inhumanity of the act, and keenly upbraided his 
gueſt for urging Mrs. Melmoth to a ſtep that 


would, in the judgment of every humane being, 
be a reproach to her as long as ſhe lived. 


This was a kind of freedom Colonel Gorget 
could by no means reliſh ; but as he knew how to 
turn every thing to his own advantage, he immedi- 


ately recollected a breach with Mr. Melmoth at this 


particular period was the moſt convenient thing 
that could happen, he vindicated his conduct with 
a mixture of acrimony and haughtineſs he was 
well aware would exaſperate inſtead of appeaſing; 
his wiſh was now to make matters worſe : his 
plan ſucceeded— Mr. Melmoth, in the involunta- 
ry reſentment of his generous heart, and in his 


compaſſionate feelings ſor the poor orphan, forgot 


his mortgage, his poverty, and his hopes; he had 
even the imprudence to revert back to ſome cir- 
cumſtances in the life of the great man, which 
circumſtances as he choſe to conſign to oblivion, 
he could never forgive Mr. Melmoth for remem- 
bering His horſes were directly ordered, and 
though it was paſt ten o'clock, he ſet off after 
profuſely paying the ſervants for the trouble he 
had given their maſter, to Mrs. Aſhby's, leaving 
his hoſts, for the firſt time in their aver angry 


and diſſatisfied with each other. 


The morning, with his wife's tears and remon- 
bees, brought cooler thoughts to Mr. Mel- 
for though he ſtill continued his. partial 
regrets 
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regrets for the fate of Anna, he began te 
be ſenſible of his impolitie conduct towards a 
man, who had it ſo amply in his power, and he 
had every reaſon to conclude in his inclination, to 
ferve him—Mrs. Melmoth, on her part, lament- 
ed, with ſome little aſperity, the fracas, that had 
at once deprived them of the advantages and hopes 
her ſanguine ideas had brought to a certainty ; and 
could not help inveighing bitterly againſt that 
warmth in her huſband, excited by the intereſt of 
a perſon who was nothing to him, to the preju- 
dice and perhaps ruin of his own children—He 
felt the ſad concluſion of her argument, though he 
was ſelf-acquitted as to that part of his conduct 
which had brought on him the diſpleaſure of the 
Colonel: nevertheleſs, in compliance with the re- 
queſt of his wife, he rode over to Mrs. Aſhby's, 
to make what ſubmiſſion his eircumſtances, not his 
judgment, dictated.— But his wiſh to conciliate 
matters was intirely fruſtrated; the Machiavel he 
followed, was congratulating himſelf on his eſcape 
from the Lodge He was but too happy at being 
furniſned, by the ſimple honeſty of Mr. Melmoth, 
_ with an excuſe that would juſtify him, for break- 
ing with people, who building their airy caſtles on 
ſo light a fabric as his promiſes, might have been 
ſo impertinent as to charge him with ingratitude, 
as well as injuſtice, when they found how far wide 
promiſe and performance was with fo great a 
man. 5 = 
He refuſed even to ſee his late eſteemed friend; 


and Mrs. Aſhby, now juſtified in her ſpleen and 


gratified in her malice towards her ſiſter-in-law, 
failed not to pay her own court, at the expence of 
her relations; ſcandal took the hint; Mrs. Mel- 


moth had loft. Colonel Gorget's favour, owing to 


| keeping her baſtard at the Lodge; the mortgagee 
preſſed for his money; creditors grew clamorous.; 
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loſt her himſelf ; but not content thus to 
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the now diſtreſſed Mr. Melmoth, urged by ne- 


ceſſity, wrote repeatedly to the callous Colonel, 
and at laſt his letters were returned unopened. 

It will not be wondered, in ſo unpleaſant a fitu- 
ation, all thoughts of Anna were ſunk in their own 


_ difficulties; there remained for poor Mr. Mel- 


moth but one alternative, either to give up his all, 
or leave the kingdom, which they very precipi- 
tately did, firſt diſcharging, with every mark of 
contempt and diſguſt, the French governeſs. 
While theſe matters were tranſacting at the 
lodge, Colonel Gorget was impatiently waiting the 
return of his ſervant ; but the diſappointment of 
his hopes, and the pangs it gave him, began the 
puniſhment due to his hypocriſy, at the inſtant he 
promiſed himſelf the full enjoyment of his wiſh z 
he had been ſo very careful to attend to the leaſt 
minutiæ, and made ſo ſure of ſucceeding in his 
plan, that he could ſcarce credit his ſervant's pro- 
teſtations of zeal and fidelity with which both 
himſelf and aſſociate had executed their commiſ- 
. 5 3/57 
After a thouſand queſtions and as many curſes; 
he pretended urgent buſineſs, took a very tender 
leave of Mrs. Aſhby, and Miſs Caroline, for whom 
he vowed eternal fr 1endfhip, and ſet out for Lon- 
don, ſtopping at every inn where the ſtage called, 
to trace the loſt object of his deſires—He found 
Walter's report confirmed at Brentford, where he 
give up 
happineſs, juſt as he flattered himſelf it would be 
within his graſp—he firſt ſet a watch about Dal- 
ton's houſe, from which finding no Anna was 
there, he went perſonally to make inquiries, and 
relying on the truth of Mrs. Melmoth's account 
of the manner in which Dalton had firſt met her, 
he introduced himſelf, by pretending ſome know- 
ys of her parentage—Nothing proſpered with 


the 


the poot Colonel, that terided to 1 + defliuftion of 
our heroine, the method he fixed on to gain intel- 
ligence, was preciſely the one leaſt calculated to 
anſwer the purpoſe. 

Mr. Dalton dreaded no event in the world 2 
much as a diſcovery of Anna's family, ſince that 
muſt conſequently lead to a ſettlement he was eve- 
ry day more averſe to making. . 


He was much mortified by the receipt of Kis 1 


letter from Epſom; he had hoped all his trouble 
and expence on her account was ended; but that 
mortification was tranſient, as it was ſucceeded by 


inquiries, he believed came from a relation, who 
would have, more eaſily traced her to the Lodge, 


than he could do either to where ſhe. now was, or 
where he might with great eaſe remove her. 

He therefore abſoſutely and re ſolutely denied 
knowing any thing of or about ſuch a perſon; 


aſſuming ſuch an air of truth, that the Colonel 


began to doubt his own judgment, and to conclude, 
the girl was actually, as was reported, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Melmoth ; which, after continuing 


for ſome time his watch in vain, in Dalton's neigh- 
bourhood, he at laſt believed, and that ſhe had 

been conveved by the order of her mother e out of 
the road of inquiry. | | 
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Another Tourney, 


. ; f Ax this time two of Dalton's children lay ill in 


the ſmall pox, an accident particularly favourable 
to his views of concealing our heroine, as they 

knew not of her having had that diſtemper. _ 
When her letter (in whichſhe told him of the ne- 


ce—ſſity ſne was under again totrouble him for an aſy- 
Jum, till ſome mode could be fixed on to enable her 
to ſupport herſelf) came to him, and that followed 
buy inquiries after her that filled him with diſmay— 
He wrote directly to inform her of the fituation 
Z of his family, and deſiring her to remain where 


ſhe was for ſome little time; generouſly adding (to 
make ſure of her not coming to town). that he 
would pay for her board, and promiſing to fee her 
very ſoon. 3 Rs SO 
Three days after, came to his houſe, incloſed 
buy the faithful Jenny, Mrs. Manſel's anſwer to 
J. I 8 
: Guilty. minds are ſoonalarmed; every thing that 
concerned his charge, was at this period particu- 
larly intereſting to Dalton; he was at no time re- 
ſtrained by a ſenſe of honour, and now curioſity 
had ſelf-preſervation to aid it—the ſeals were cau- 
tiouſly broke —and the contents filled him with 
ſuch joy, that having as cautiouſly re-ſealed the 

PB ke | packet, 
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packet, he went to Epſom for the purpoſe of de- 
livering it. | | | 
His ſurpriſe was inexpreſſible, at being there 
ſhewn into a neat country parlour, where a tall, 
elegant young creature, whoſe looks and manners 
ſtill more than her beauty commanded reſpect, 
ſoon recollected him, and threw herſelf at his feet, 
with the moſt lively expreſſions of gratitude and 
affection — He felt an in voluntary kind of awe, ac- 
companied with a pang of ſomething reſembling 
conſcience, though I will not venture to ſay it was 
that irreſiſtible monitor; becauſe, if it was, from 


that time to the period in which I now write, I do 


not believe it has diſturbed him with a ſecond viſit, 
which choaked his utterance : however, he ſon 
got the better of it, be it what it would, and c n- 
gratulated Anna on her improvements, at the ſar. : 
time obſerving, how very lucky it was ſhe had 
been prevented going to London, as her beauty 
might have been fpoiled by the ſmall pox. 

1 am ſhoure,” ſaid the good old farmer, 
© that would be a ſad pity; God bleſs her, I 
% would keep her for ever firſt.” Dalton, to his 
great ſatisfaction, quickly found no pay was ex- 
pected or would be taken, and therefore very ear- 
neſtly offered it; but the honeſt creatures meant 
the friendſhip they expreſſed, and ſo far from ac- 
cepting his money, begged Anna would remain 


with them till all danger was over ; but the letter 


Mr. Dalton brought with him, put every other 
idea out of her head; ſhe was on the wing to 
obey its contents, which was as follows: 


Mr pxartsT CHilD, | 
« Your laſt letter fills me with ſuch apprehen- 


ſions for your ſafety, that I ſhall not reſt till you 
are with me. | £4 0H 
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3 Melmoth the confident of the wicked Colonel's 
here \ conduct; ſhe may, perhaps, have her reaſons to 


tall, avoid a breach with him, but I am ſure her re- 


gard to virtue and delicacy, as well as her undoubt- 


requeſt I make her this poſt of ſuffering you to pay 
me a viſit : but my Anna, this is on a ſuppoſition, 
vo other inſult may have rendered it expedient for 
ou to leave the Lodge, or that by the contrivance 
Jof that bad man and woman, you may not, which 


you, and enable you to come to me in ſafety ; 
my ſweet child, how dearly have I miſſed you, 


and with what pleaff ure have I begun to decorate an 
ati. apartment that ſhall be your own. 
had © Mr. Manſel, the tendereſt of huſbands, and 
uty moſt worthy of men, bought a piano forte yeſter- 

day at Caermarthen for you; it has a good tone, 
ner, and in repair; though the lady who had it was ſo 
r, 1 long in ill health before ſhe died, it has not lately 
his been uſed: the woodbines and jaſmines in front of 
ex- pour little room rather darken it, as the caſements 
ear- in this country are ſmall, but they ſhall be taught 
ant to grow in forms moſt pleaſing to the child of my 
ac- heart. 
ain | How often have you contributed to my hap- 
tter J pineſs ! come to me, my own Anna; it is only 
her pour ſociety that is wanting to complete the fe- 
to beity of your affectionate, LL 29 

: | And truly 

| N Maternal friend, 


Pa © LLANDORS.” 


ou 
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& J adviſe you, my dear Anna, to make Mrs. 
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ed affection for you, will induce her to grant the 


expect, be ſent from thence—If either of thoſe 
”” ſhould be the caſe, God, I truſt, will preſerve 


MARIA MANnSEL.” 
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 Subjoined i to the — 
<6 My DEAR Miss, 


. ce You muſt forgive my joining Mrs. Mane, 
in requeſting you will oblige us with your compa: 
ny, as ſoon as can be made agreeable to yourſelf ; 
the Brecknock ſtage ſets out from Lad Lane tue 
a week, from whence I will feen Wa de LY ap- 
priſe me of the time, 
| Abe D 
With. great 1 | 
Your humble ſervant, 
Davio MaxskL. ? 


MI. Dalton made a merit a; conſenting to the 
thing of all others-moſt agreeable to himſelf. 

He promiſed to inquire, out the ſtage, and exa- 
mine the books, and when. any temale paſſengers 
were going to let her know,.' 

The honeſt farmer inſiſted on her ſtay with him 

till the day of her departure for Wales, as ſhe could 
not be received at her friend s without danger to 
herſelf... 

Mr. Dalton inquired into ho ſtate of her finan- 
ces, and was rejoiced to hear they ſtood in no need 
of his aſſiſtance., 24 4 

The manner in hich che had been diſmiſſed 
from the Lodge, very ſlighily claimed his atten- 
tion; ſo his end was anſwered, it would have 


been new, indeed, | for him to concern himſelf 


about the means—he returned to town full of en- 
comiums on his ward, but reſolved to loſe no time 
in getting rid of her, which he had an immediate 
opportunity of doing. 

A clergyman's widow, who received the annual 
bounty, was come from Wales to London, to get 
the apprentice fee for her daughter, who ſhe bound 
to a mantua maker, and happened to hit on a wo- 
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bearing all the expence. 


a. 
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man, who, in conſideration of Dalton's religious 
principles, and profeſſed poverty, and being one 
of his hearers, very kindly accepted from him five 
pounds, being exactly one quarter of the ſum he 
received from the fund of the clergy, as an ap- 
prentice fee of his daughter — Mrs. Bowen, a 
widow, and mother of a large family, had not 


worldly wiſdom enough to make ſo good a bar- 


; gain; ſhe paid the whole ſum, got her penſion, 


and was returning home, very thankful for the 
benefits ſhe had received, when Dalton was on 
the look out for a proper opportunity of convey- 

| 1 : ; YL W775 


ing Anna to her friends. 


Mrs, Bowen, though in the next pariſh to Llan- 
dore, lived five miles from Mr. Manſel's, but ſhe 
engaged nevertheleſs to deliver her to Mrs. Manſel. 

The ſtage left the town the ſecond day after 
Dalton had been at Epſom, and Anna received the 
joyful ſummons, on the morning of that, on which 
ſhe was required to be in town. 

The old farmer and his daughter would accom- 
pany her in his one-horſe chaiſe ; and Mrs. Dal- 


ton, whoſe curioſity was greatly raiſed by her huſ- 


band's deſcription of Anna, with her own, and 
Mrs. Bowen's daughter, met them at the inn, 
where they ſupped, and ſpent the evening together 
in the greateſt harmony, as the farmer inſiſted on 


— 


Mrs. Dalton parted with our heroine with many 
kind expreſſions, and invited her return when weary 
of Wales.—Our travellers reached the place of 


their deſtination without any one incident worth 


relating, | 1 
Mrs. Bowen found her ſon waiting for her with 
a ſingle horſe, and borrowing a pillion at the inn, 


mounted Anna behind bim As this was the firſt 


time ſhe had ever rode on horſeback, her fears 


obliged them to go a very ſlow pace; ſo that al- 


though 
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though they leſt Brecknock, and had but ten Welch 
miles, which is not above eighteen Engliſh, to go, 
it appeared the longeſt journey ſhe had ever taken; 
and the craggy narrow roads, ſometimes aſcend- 
ing nearly perpendicular, at others frightening her 
with their ſudden declivity, and the almoſt barren 
mountains, which bore no traits of inhabitants, 
except the numerous flocks of ſheep, contributed 
not a little to the tediouſneſs of the journey ; more 
eſpecially as her conduQtor underſtood not her lan- 
guage—lt was eleven o'clock, and the darkneſs of 
the night, which was likewiſe wet, had for the laſt 
two or three hours taken from her the power of 
diſtinguiſhing objects, when to her inexpreſſible 
joy they reached Llandore, ez 
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CHAP. XXL 


1 worthy Parſon and a Welch V fue, 


| Ma. Manſel's family were retired to WY he 
was in his ſtudy himſelf, it being Saturday night; 


and his wife, uſed to later hours than was known 
in that peaceful part of the globe, where all had 
been ſilent above an hour, was undreſſing in her 
own apartment, when a loud holla at the door, 


where no thundering rap was ever heard, alarmed 
her; ſhe opened her unbarred window and aſked 


who called; but to deſcribe the joyful extaſies the 
good woman felt on hearing a well-known and be- 


loved voice anſwer, © It is me, It is Anna;” is 


impoſſible; the doors flew open, the heart and 
arms of Mrs. Manſel expanded to receive their 


welcome gueſt z and, then, for the firſt time ſince 


their ſeparation, did Anna feel quite happy ; ſhe 
was now, ſhe thought, at home; the rugged 
paths that had led to' the bleſſed heaven of friend- 
ſhip were forgot; no place could be barren or un- 


cultivated where philantrophy lived, and where 


benevolence thrived. 


When Mrs. Manſel ſhewed her to the little 


apartment they had allotted her, contiguous to 
their own, ſhe took poſſeſſion of it with the ſame 


heart-felt eaſe and pleaſure, as if the moſt indul- 


fe mother had given it her; a ſound and re- 
cſhing fleep, unalloyed by care of any kind, ou 
ceede 
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ceeded the fatiguing journey, from which ſhe did ? 


not awake till noon next day. 
'The good woman and her ſon, who Mrs. Man- 
ſel obliged to ſtay. the night, had been gone hours 


before Anna was ſenſible of the happineſs that : 


awaited her ; the embrowned mountain tops, the 
diſagreeable and almoſt unfrequented roads ſhe 
had paſſed, were yet in her mind, and Mrs. Man- 
ſel's woodbines and jaſmines ſhe ſet down as mere 
figures in rhetoric ; impreſſed with thoſe ideas 


when ſhe advanced to her window, and feaſted 


her eyes with a ſight of the moſt. beautiful valley 

nature ever formed, with not only the creepers 

Mrs. Manſel deſcribed, but a moſs roſe tree, and 

a myrtle actually growing into her room, ſhe could 

ſcarce credit her ſenſes, or believe ſhe had not 
ot into a fairy land. | go, 

The ſituation of the village of Llandore is beau- 
tifully pictureſque and romantic; it ſtands in a 
fertile valley, through which runs the river Tave, 
whoſe frequent, but harmleſs overflowings, give a 
richneſs and verdure more captivating to the eye, 
from the wild mountains which form, to appear- 
ance, an inacceſſible chain on each fide of the 
vale, which is irregularly interſperſed with vari- 
ous old ruins, the ſad memento of the faded glory 
and ſunk dignity of the ancient inhabitants of Cam- 
bria. In the middle of a large green church yard, 
ſtood the church, and round it, in two ſemicircles, 
on the outſide of the wall, were the white-waſhed 
neat dwellings of the inhabitants, with here and 


there a break for a better houſe than common, 


fuch as the parſonage, the dector's, lawyer's, ex- 
eiſeman's, and: Preſhyterian parſon's. The river 
was ſo diviieed above the village for the conveni- 
ency of working two mills at the other extremity, 


that a ſheum oficlear water ran on each ſide at the 


back of the houſes, and joined, a mile 2 ; 
the 
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parſonage. 


This was a comfortable dwelling, where neat- 
©} neſs and convenience was ſo judiciouſly blended, 
it would be difficult, and, perhaps, impoſſible to 
alter any part of it, without injury to one or the 


EZ other of them; a flower garden reached from 
the front almoſt to the veſtry door; at the back 
of it was a hanging kitchen garden and orchard, 
the trees ſo regularly planted, that from all the 
windows, the river which ran at the bottom, and 
the hill on the other ſide, were ſeen to the moſt 
charming advantage. The living was worth ſix- 
ty pounds a year; Mr. Manſel had a few acres 
of ground to his houſe, and he rented a few more, 
juſt to ſupply his family. 

Mrs.  Manſel I have already deſcribed ; her. 
” huſband's character may be told in a few words: 


2 2 2 * 
5 2 
— 


practiſer of thoſe divine and moral laws which he 
equally enforced by precept and example; he 

©} bore himſelf, in every part of his ſacred function, 
0 with the honour of his maſter in view ; he preach- 
L 


& tand, and all, if they pleaſed, put in prac- 
Ef | tice, 
? In the duties of religion he knew no Ae ed, 
of perſons; in private life he was reſpectful, but 
not ſervile to his ſuperiors, affable and mild to his 
inferiors; in his converſation he was at once ſim- 
ple, elegant, and polite, though ſtrict in his own 
morals, he knew how to pity frailties in others; 
reli * was in him chearful and reſpectable. 
| OL. J. | G | He 
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the green of their little orchards and gardens was 
beautifully contraſted by the ſnow white appear- 
ance of the walls which ſurrounded them. Lime 
was ſo very cheap, and cleanlineſs in ſuch high 
= eſtimation at Llandore, that the meaneſt hut vied 

in hue with the beſt houſe there, which was the 


he was a man of liberal education; the chearful 


ed a plain, ſound doctrine, that all might under- 
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122 E 
He never failed ſolemnly to admoniſh, in caſes 
of vicious exceſs in any of his flock ; but in the 


Innocent diverſions of the country, he was one 
of the firſt ; the ſong, the dance, or Chriſtmas Þ * 


gambol, was incompleat without the good rector. 


He was firmly attached to his wife, having the Þ 7 
higheſt opinion both of her heart and underſtand. Þ 


ing ; and was always in moſt credit with himſelf, 
when he anticipated her ſentiments ; he was the 
Iſraelite in whom there was no guile; ; and he 
had this very particular happineſs, he was a per- 
Ton of whom every body ſpoke well. 

On the oppoſite ſide, fronting the parſonage, 
but nearer the ſummit of the mountain, at the 
diſtance of one mile, diſtinguiſhed by the numer— 
ous white chimnies which appeared to riſe out of 
the very thick grove that ſurrounded it, was Llan- 
dore Caſtle, an ancient family manſion belonging 
to Sir William Edwin, but now inhabited by Mr, 
Herbert, who having married the favourite ſiſter 
of that Baronet, was complimented by him with 
this place on account of its vicinity to ſome large 
iron works of which Mr. Herbert was, in right of 
his wife, a principal proprietor. 

The view of this ancient building, which had 
en for ages dignified with the name of caſtle, and 
the grandeur as well as the beauty of the ſurround- 

ing woods, reaching from the front down. to the 
edge of the river, over which a regular row of 
white large ſtones formed a convenient cauſeway; 
and from the back up to the top of the mountain, 
was an enchanting addition to the pleaſant pro- 
ſpe& from the parſonage ; when our heroine had 
time to look round her, there was an air of con- 
tent and freedom in the inhabitants, a cleanlineſs 
in the look of their houſes that charmed her, and 
the reſpect and veneration which the pariſhioners 


bore their reQor, was extended to every part of 
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1 6 ly, Mrs. Manſel, notwithſtanding ſhe 


mas ] not,“ ſaid ſhe to Anna, (when, in ſhewing her 


278 every part of the houſe, they came to a little clo- 
the! 


ſet filled with medicines of all kinds) © ambitious 


and- ; e of the character of a Lady Bountiful, but the 


elf, e poor people are here in general ſo ignorant, 
5 the e they frighten themſelves at the idea of a doctor 
dhe „ as well on the account of the expence, as the 
Per- notion, that when the doctor is called in, death 
e js not far diſtant; ſo that trifling medicines, 
age, e and dreſſings are acquiſitions to them, and of 
the „ little expence to me; and you will not ſuſpect 
mer- me of carrying my charity ſo far, as to look at 
ut of their wounds when they have them, or expoſ- 
an- ing my own health to the danger of infection: 


Mr. “you I am in general ſo ſucceſsful in my pre- 
ſiſter e ſeriptions, that my fame is very much known, 
With : * and my ſkill as much depended on; but I am 
large * particularly now, when to every ther bleſſing 
cht of ee js added the company of my beloved Anna, too 
had 
„ and 
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»w of fome trials.” 


Wa); þ Such were Mrs. Manſel's a and ſuch 


1taln, 


zer conſtant practice; her open hand, her giving 


pro- heart, never retrenied from the cries of diſtreſs ; 


e had her charities were extended with liberality and feel. 
con. Wing, yet they were governed by prudence ; the infant 
lineſs and aged poor were moſt the objects of her regard; 

, and Hand by her proper management, and having nou- 
oners i "EE things made for them at her own houſe, 

art of OS i ſhe 


his 
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Pas unacquainted with their language, was ſoon 
Zndeared to them on her own account. Iam 


- er 
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ging 1 I am content with the theory, though I can tell 


ſenſible of my happineſs, to riſk, by any wilful 
act of my own, a change. Too good to me, 
and too indulgent to all my hopes, has been the 
Almighty diſpoſer of my fate, not to render 
me thankful to heaven—I muſt now expect 
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ſhe contrived to compaſs every benevolent purpoſe 
at a trifling expence. 


Formed under her eye, taught by her example, 
and impreſſed with her ideas, the heart of her pu- 
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pil ever beat in uniſon with her own; Anna be- 1 
came the chearful diſpenſer of charity; her youth Þ 


and vivacity made the Jearning the Welch lan- 


guage eaſy and uſeful ; ſhe ſoon became the in- I 
terpreter of the poor to her maternal friend, and Þ 
their intervals of time was filled by work, read. #7 


ing, or muſic, as in the happy days at Melmoth 


Lodge; nor were they entirely deprived of the 1 


Pleaſures of ſociety, for the lawyer's lady, as wel 
as thoſe of the diſſenting teacher, the doctor, and 
the exciſeman, though too rude and uncultivated 
to give or receive, that delicate pleaſure ariſing 
from the intercourſe of refined ſentiments and po- 
lite manners, yet ſpoke Engliſh, and, with a icw 
ſubſtantial freeholders, were never weary of teſ— 
tifying their reſpect, and love for the rector and his 
family, nor never ſo happy as when they had the 
pleaſure of entertaining them on: thoſe occaſions: 
the young people of the better ſort were invited to 
Join Anna, and a dance generally concluded the 
evening, in which the rector frequently joined. 

The protection and kindneſs of Mrs. Manſel, 


was not more ſalutary to sur heroine, than com- 


8 fortable to herſelf; ſhe had, indeed, whenever 


Mr. Manſel was called from home, found herſelf 
in a terrible ſolitude, but now ſhe had a compa- 
nion ſhe tenderly loved, with whom ſhe could 
molt delightedly converſe, whoſe. taſte and ſent! 
ments exactly correſponded with her own, ard 
whoſe lively diſpoſition, untainted with Jevity, 
diverted and amuſed, while the goodneſs of hei 
heart, and the ſweetneſs of her temper, endeared 
her not only to them, but to the whole village. 


N 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Manſel had from the favours of different 


families in which ſhe had lived, a large ſtock of 
all kinds of cloaths; ſhe was happy now to put 
them to uſe, and applied herſelf to the transform- 
ing them for her dear Anna, whoſe gratitude and 
2 pleaſure, if we conſider the effect new things have 
on young minds, may be ſuppoſed very great; but 


in. Þ allowing for youth and pride all we may, her ſa- 


vity, 
her 
ared 


> 
* 


n 
Lan 


Mrs. 
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'$ tisfaRion at receiving, was not nearly equal to that 
her friends felt in giving, conſtant proofs of un- 
2 bounded affection. 


When Mrs. Manſel had finiſhed equipping her, 


2 ſhe prepared her for the acquaintance of oe lady, 
Who, in that remote ſpot, the ſaid, would do ho- 
nour to a court; and having ſent in the morning 
for permiſſion, ſhe took our heroine,” after dinner, 
to viſit Mrs. Herbert at Llandore Caſtle ; in their 
BS: way thither, the hiſtory of the family they were 


going to viſit engroſſed their converſation. 
Mr. Herbert was a gentleman who could trace 


his pedigree nearly as long as his lady, which is 
ſaying a great deal; 
teenth year, when in | the bloom of beauty ; ſhe was 
the toaſt of the country. 


he married her in her nine- 


Mr. Herbert was a jolly, handſome man, and 


gat that time ſuppoſed to be fo diſtractedly in love 
EZ with Miſs Martha F.dwin, that if ſhe had not con- 
EZ ſented to be united to him, he would have deſtroy- 
ed himſelf; 
pounds a year, his lady's fortune was five thou- 
22 ſand pounds; but the iron works, left her by her 
5 grandmother, was a great addition to that ſum, 
and Sir William Edwin, her brother, gave them 


he had a clear eſtate of two thouſand 


up the caftle for their country reſidence. 
Mr. Herbert hated London; they therefore 


ſpent 950 winters at Bath, where they had an 


ele * houſe. | 
e Re | Ls 
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In the firſt years of their marriage, they wer! ſne, « 
bleſſed with ſeveral children, two only of whon!? Miſs | 
were now living, a ſon, in his twenty firſt yea? 
cCompleating his ſtudies at Oxford, being deſigned Mr 
for the bar, and a daughter of ſeventeen. 3 


pay al 

Mrs. Herbert was not ſo happy in her domeſte ure 
circle as ſhe deſerved to be; her huſband retain 
from the moſt conſtant and paſſionate love, both 
and for a few years the kindeſt of huſbands, though was! 
proper to be weary of happineſs. bear 


0 
His home grew inſipid; his children, whoſe my h 
prattle was once his ſupreme delight, were nov! miles 


noiſy ; and his wife, whoſe ſoul and body was the her, 
aſſemblage of goodneſs and beauty, tired him wit |? fied j 
her ſameneſs and inſipidity. N whol 


Seduced by the falſe appearances of pleaſure in = deſp! 
the diſſipated company he kept at Bath, at a pci and 


od when prudent men give up their follies, bs and x 
commenced, and his amiable, ſenſible wife, hal ever 
the anguiſh of ſeeing herſelf deſerted for, and in. V 
ſulted by, almoſt every demirep who frequented . Nic] 


that ſeat of gaiety : but thoſe indulgences coſt hin | Miſt 


very dear, it impaired his conſtitution, and em- they 
barreſſed his circumſtances ; air became neceſſary N 
for one, but he wanted reſolution to apply himſelf of b 
to the economy of the other. „„ dert 
He retired to Llandore, but for a time, vitiated fo | 
habits are not to be conquered merely by a ſeclu- her 
ſion from company; from an intriguer in high life, l 
Mr. Herbert condeſcended to become a ſeducer of for. 
innocence in low; the maids at the caſtle, in their | ſen 
turns, triumphed over their injured miſtreſs ; ſome- tur 
times, indeed, the truant would return to a ſenſe of 
of duty, and promiſe of amendment, but thoſe fits ent 
of penitence were ſure to be ſucceeded by longer to 
and more atrocious lapſes; they in time ceaſed to 4a 
be the object of his lady's wiſhes; and at laſt after Wa 
having been long miſerable, rendered her reſentful, We 


the, 


Whom 
Year, a 
ſigned 
9 pay any regard to this act of his wife; and his 
neſt. 


ſband | 


lover, 
ought 


=_—_ 


whoſe 

now 
as the 
I With 


Ire in 
peii. 
„ bis 
„ had 
1d in- 
ented 
him 
em- 
ary 
mſelt 


jated 
eclu- 
life, 
er of 
heir 
me- 
enſe 
fits 
1ger 
d to 
fter 
ful, 
he, 


Z Mr. Herbert was too fu 


. — 1 


'F ſhe, on his removing a maid (who waited on 
Z Miſs Herbert) publicly from her ſervice into ele- 


gant lodgings, left his bed. | 
of his new amour, to 


"7 miſtreſs being artful, handſome, and extravagant, 
© retained her influence over him, to the entire ruin 
both of his peace and his fortune; and ſo much 
Was he wrapped up in this woman, he could not 
bear an abſence of any length. At this period of 
my hiſtory, he kept her in a hired houſe only fix 
| + miles from the caſtle, where he conſtantly viſited 
her, regardleſs of the ill-requited love, and morti- 
fed pride, of one of the moſt amiable women, 
2 whoſe fine ſenſe, and elegant perſon, was one 
7 deſpiſed, the other neglected; yet conſcious worth 
and injured innocence inſpired her with fortitude, 
and gave a dignity to her ſufferings, that intereſted 


every heart but him whom it moſt concerned. 
When buſineſs called Mr. Herbert to London, 


Nichols only accompanied. him; but Mrs. and 


Miſs Herbert were of his party to Bath, where 
they ſpent ſix months out of the twelve. 
Mrs. Herbert thus forced to ſeek in the reſources 
of her own mind conſolation, denied her in the ten- 
derneſs of her huſband, transferred her affection 
fo her children, ſhe adored her ſon, and doted on- 
her daughter, . . 
Miſs Herbert was a lovely girl, whoſe pleaſing. 
form was animated by a ſoul replete with every 
ſentiment of generoſity, gentleneſs, and good na-- 
ture; ſhe ſaw with unutterable ſorrow the affliction 
of her worthy mother, whom ſhe loved with. an- 
enthuſiaſtic fondneſs : it was the ſtudy of her life, 
to blunt the keen edge of her parent's woe by every 
act of duty and unremitting attention; her temper 
was mild, forgiving ; ſhe had the innocence of the 


dove, without an atom of gall in her compoſition. 
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Viſits and Pamily Pictures. 


To ladies of the turn J have deſcribed thoſe 
of Llandore Caſtle, it may be imagined the ſettle- 
ment of a ſenſible, well bred woman in the neigh- 
bourhood, was an acquiſition. Mrs. Herbert, long 
lick of the unmeaning acquaintance with which the 
world abounds, received with pleaſure to her friend- 
ſhip and confidence, the worthy Mrs. Manſel, nor 
was Mr. Manſel leſs a favourite with Mr, Herbert, 
who would not dine on Sunday without his benedic- 
tion, charging him, however, to keep clear of his 


preachments, ; a hint Mr. Manſel had too much real 


piety always to obſerve, though he had the ſorrow 
to ſee all arguments were ineffectual, and remon- 


ſtrance unattended to by a man ſo vitiated, that he 
was above the diſguiſe of a decent appearance; in- 
_ deed fo abhorrent to his own principles was the life 
of Mr. Herbert, that nothing but the reſpect and 


compaſſion he felt tor the lady, would have prevail- 
ed on him to appear at their table. 

Mrs. Manſel was now doubly welcome at Llan- 
dore on account of her young companion ; ſhe was 
introduced as a near relation of Mr. Manſel's whoſe 
name, at their requeſt, ſhe went by ; fer as ſhe had 


no natural right to that of Dalton, and as her aſſu- 


ming it was rather an act of neceſſity than choice, 
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ſhe really changed it, not, however, till Mr. Dal- 


ton had given his permiſſion, which was aſked by 
Mrs. Manſel by letter. | 
There was on a viſit at this time to Miſs Herbert, 
a daughter of Sir William Edwin, Miſs Cecilia Ed- 
win, who was not immediately quite ſo gracious as 
her couſin with our heroine ; but time ſo improved 
their acquaintance into mutual liking and regard, the 
young ladies and Anna became inſeparable ; and 
when a ſhort time after Miſs Edwin left Llandore, 
and Anna by that means was Miſs Herbert's only 
companion, her accompliſhments rendered her ſoci- 
ety as improving as it was pleaſing; the graces both 
of her mind and perſon, endeared her to Mrs. Her- 
bert, as well as her daughter; the ſummer paſſed 
imperceptibly, in one continued ſcene of tranquil 
happineſs, which was a little interrupted in Novem- 
ber, by the regret Anna felt at parting with her new 


friends, who at that time left Llandore ; but thougli 


the refined pleafures of agreeable and polite conver- 
ſation were, for the preſent, confined to the parſon- 
age, the convivial feſtival of Chriſtmas was not paſ- 
ſed without its enjoyments ; they paid and received 
the viſits of hoſpitality, and the inhabitants of the 
village made up in friend{hip, good humour, anda 
deſire to pleaſe, what they wanted in politeneſs, if, 
indeed, a ſincere wiſh to render every kind office to 
thoſe with whom we aſſociate is not politeneſs in its 
trueſt ſenſe; at other times, when the bleak winds 
and deep ſnows, or more uncomfortable cold rains, 


made every trifling excurſion fatiguing and danger- 
ous from the warm cheary dwelling ſhe was bid to 
call her own, Kill the hours were marked with freſh 


enjoyments ; reading, working, and drawing, were 
changed with muſic; Mr. Manſel's flute often ac- 


companied the ſweet pipe of our heroine; their days 
Were thoſe of peace and happineſs ; their nights 
dleſſel with reſt and tranquillity, 
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Summer returned the valuable inhabitants of N 
Llandore ; the ſix months that had elapſed, had not 


been more favourable to the improvement of Annas 
perſon than her mind; her avidity after learning in. 
creaſed with her opportunities; and Mrs. Herben 
was too ſenſible of the benefit her daughter muſt 
receive from ſuch a companion, not to detain her, 
as often as poſſible, at the caſtle. In the courſe cf 
the ſummer, Miſs Herbert was ſtrongly preſſed to go 
to Dennis Place, and take Miſs Manfel with hee 
Miſs Edwin aſſured her, her couſin Lady Edwin 
was prepared to love and admire her friend, and that 
the would be highly offended with both if they dil 
not accept her invitation. The rector and his lady, 
were equally loath to part with their niece, as Anna 
was called; nor was Mrs. Herbert willing to be ſe- 
parated from her daughter, but yet ſhe was more 
loath to diſoblige Cecilia, whoſe repeated intreaties 
at laſt prevailed on her, and her's on the Manſels, to 
Tet the young ladies go, Mrs. Manſel agreeing to 
ſpend the time they were gone wholly with Mrs, 
Herbert at Llandore; with many injunctions to take 
care of themſelves, and as many to. write often. 
Miſs Herbert and our heroine were ſent off in the 
chariot attended by one ſervant, and reached Dennis 
Place by their dinner hour, which was ſix o'clock; 
they were received with open arms by Cecilia, and 
with great politeneſs by the reſt of the family, which 
conſiſted of Sir William, Lady Edwin, and Mis 
Winifred Edwin, a maiden fiſter of the Baronet. 


The ſon and heir of Dennis Place was then on his 


travels ; the open-hearted hoſpitality that reigned in 
this ſpacious manfion, where the order, regularity, 

and cleanlineſs, could only be equalled by the plenty 
and liberality which was extended to all comers, was 
a ſcene perfectly new to Anna. The maſſy old plate, 
the large ſtud of fine horſes, quantity of ſervants, 
With the magaific ence of the old furniture, and the 
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"pies and grandeur, to which ſhe was hitherto a ſtranger, | 
no . and impreſſed on her mind a reſpect and wonder A 
+ In Z which every hour increaſed. 18 1 
mus They were ſhewn to ſeparate apartments and had” 4 
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elegance of their table, gave her ideas of opulence 


each an attendant conſigned to them; a groom was 


N | likewiſe ordered to wait their commands with | 
to eo > horſes, whenever they choſe to ride, and they had 1 
ber, not been half an hour in the houſe before they found J 
Maw dhemſelves perfectly at home. 7 | 
d tha When they retired, Mis ob aſked her com- A 
y dd panion how ſhe liked Dennis Place? It was impoſſi- 4 
ad, i ble to diſlike what exceeded all that ſos had conceiv- 9 
Anna ed of elegance and grandeur; If, faid Miſs Her- F 
be e. bert, © you are not ſleepy, I will give you ſome 4 
more —© anecdotes of this family, which will account for Il 
eatic, WE 5 the ſuperiority of their appearance over my mam- 
tc +, WE ma. | iy 
wn ks P This was very good, Anna told her, and ſhe . 
Nis, would venture to promiſe attention, if her obliging 1 
take communication laſted the night; it was, indeed, Li 
—_ 4 gratifying a curioſity which aroſe in her mind the il 
1 the moment the ſaw the very great difference. of circum-- 3 
nos ſtances in the brother and ſiſter. | | 
ock; 5 It is not,“ ſaid Miſs Herbert, “ that my mam f 
and ma's firſt ſetting out in life, was inferior to her . 
hich ! fortune. or family, but my uncle's which was ſo. ! 
Mis ( ſuperior, that occaſioned the immenſe diſtance + 
net, © between them in point of circumſtances : Lady | 
1 his „Cecilia Edwin was one of the greateſt fortunes in 7 
din © the principality; ſhe fell in love with my uncle at 
rity, ** Worceſter mutic meeting. The old Earl, her | 
znty i ** father, having been very unfortunate in her twin . 
% brother, gave his ſanction to her choice, as ſoon - W 
ate, as he found my uncle's was the beſt blood in our f 
nts, country, as his was in his own and at his death,.. | : 
the his great eſtate, as well as immenſe perſonals cen- 
nee tered in Lady Edwin and her family. My couſin. | 
"43 « Hugh. BK 
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* Hugh, is as handſome as his father, but J am a- 
** fraid not quite ſo good; he is a year older than 
my brother Charles; Cecilia, you know, ſhe is a 
very amiable girl, and deſerves the riches ſhe is 
entitled to; mamma ſays, Lady Edwin is a noble 
ſouled woman; ſhe is certainly very good; but I 
know not how it is, I always feel more inclined 
to fear than love her; I hope it is not a breach 
Hof the duty I owe my father, but I actually believe 
] love my uncle better than I do him: if you 
knew how kind he is to my mamma, you would 
« not wonder at my attachment.—-Never, indeed, 
in that reſpect was a happier woman; both Sir 
„William and Lady Edwin make her intereſt 
e their's; and notwithſtanding papa's imprudence, 
* they certainly intend Cecilia for my brother, but 
«© that is a ſecret: indeed Lady Edwin is (lowering 
© her mild voice to a whiſper) as family mad as her 
father was; ſhe would almoſt expire at the 
„thought of either of her children's marrying into 
* one, Whoſe pedigree did not reach as far as from 
hence to Llandore.” 

Anna could not help laughing at this innocent 
ſally in her friend, who added, yet mamma ſays, 
the fineſt young man in the world was loſt by this 
© nonſenſe.” After ſome remarks on the hiſtory 
the had communicated, they ſeparated, as Mis 
Herbert lay with Cecilia When they met in the 
morning, the ſtately air of Lady Cecilia, the ſenſe 
of her high rank, and the value ſhe ſet on good 
blood, in all which, Anna knew herſelf to be very 
deficient, gave her preciſely Patty Herbert's ideas ; 
ſhe felt much more inclined to fear than to love a 
perſon who appeared to carry nothing about her in 
common With the reſt of the world but her form, 
and that, graceful as it was, rather overawed than 
pleaſed—A ſilent, formal breakfaſt gave place to an 
_ unintereſting converſation between Lady Cecilia 2 
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the maiden Mrs. Winifred, on a perſon of the name 
of Trevannion (who pretended to be a diſtant rela- 


tion to her ladyſhip's family) and having fallen into 


misfortunes, ſolicited relief the roll was fetched, 
and the man, who was an artful beggar) examined; 


the account he gave was ſo lame, and not ſo much 


as ſpeaking the language of the country, he was on 


the point of being conſigned to the diſcipline of the 


ſervants, when Lady Cecilia recollecting herſelf, ſo- 
lemnly aſked if his name was really Trevannion? 
The man aſſuring her, trembling, it was—Well, 


then, ſaid ſhe, majeſtically turning from him, let 


him go; let his name be his protection this affair, 
which had been examined and treated with great ſo- 
lemnity ended the young ladies withdrew to laugh 


over the prejudices of high blood, and Lady Edwin 
retired to her chamber, attended by Miſs Winifred 


with the pedigree. 

Lady Cecilia Edwin is by this time, I am afraid 
no favourite of my reader; I muſt therefore, in 
juſtice to her, enlarge on a character, not J confeſs, 
introduced in the moſt amiable colours, but which 
had ſo many bright lines to ſet off this one dark 
ſhade, I am at a loſs with which to begin. 

Lady Cecilia Edwin was, as Miſs Herbet inform- 
ed Anna, the only daughter of the Earl of Trevan- 
nion, a nobleman ſo ſtrongly attached to his country, 
that he never but once in his life left it, to viſit the 
court of London, and that was on the marriage of 
the then Prince of Wales — He was deſcended in a 
regular line from Llewellin, Prince of South Wales, 


and every marriage and intermarriage in his line of 
anceſtry, were among the deſcendants of ſome or 
other of the ancient Cambrian heroes — This family 


pride deſcended to his daughter; but it was not the 
only thing ſhe derived from her father ; a firm un- 
daunted mind, which ſhrunk not from its own ſor- 
ys while it el conſolation and relief to thoſe 


of 
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of other people; a benevolent ſpirit; a ſoul that 


ſcorned an act of meanneſs; a princely rewarder 
of merit ; a general benefactor to the needy ; diſ- 
intereſted and generous ; all theſe was the Earl of 
Trevannion, and all theſe was his daughter—A 
deviation from the pride of anceſtry in his ſon, had 
totally alienated his affections; but in the diſpoſi- 
tion of his fortune, he did not ſuffer him to 
be prejudiced by his anger; had Lord Trevan— 
nion lived, though baniſhed from his father's love, 
he would have experienced his juſtice, 


Sir William Edwin, ſo happily ae vie 


by the noble heireſs, was of as ancient, and near- 
ly as honourable a family as the Trevannions; 
riches were traſh, acres dirt, to that one confide- 
ration—it gave him the advantage of Dukes, who 
were ſuitors to Lady Cecilia, in the eyes of both 
father and daughter ; in thoſe of the latter, a very 
fine perſon, was perhaps, no ſmall addition to the 
_ reſpect due to his genealogy. 

Lady Edwin was ſo tenacious of her family dig- 


nity, of which ſhe conſidered herſelf the only ſup- 


port, till her ſon was eſtabliſhed in the world ; 


that the value ſhe ſet on her high birth, appeared 


to thoſe who did not perfely know her, to fa- 
vour not a little of vanity and oſtentation; and 
her charities, which were univerſal, ſeemed 1 more 


the refult of pride than that bleſſed ſpirtt which 


taught her to feel for the wretched, who ne- 
ver applied to her in vain—grief and afflicti- 
on from whatever country it came found in 
her the ſource of comfort and relief; but 
in other matters, her ſervants, her tradeſ- 
men, even her cattle muſt be Welch; nay, ſo 
attached was ſhe to the Cambrian fiream in her 


veins, ſhe would, as ſhe often declared, rather 
A Aale to e lier chicken by the peaſant 
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of her own wild hills, than to nobles of any other 
country—on this principle it was, that ſhe con- 
ſented to give her daughter to Charles Herbert ; 
and on this principle Sir William and herſelf had 
contracted their ſon to an only daughter of their 
next neighbour, though Miſs Turbville had in- 
deed other attractions, being an heireſs in her own 
right to twelve hundred a year, and great per ſon- 
als, her parents both dy ing before ſhe reached her 
teens Her guardian, who lived in Dorſetſhire, 
knowing the intended alliance, placed this young 
lady at her own requeſt, at the ſame ſchoot with 


Miſs Edwin, between whom and her there exiſt- 
ed great friendſhip and affection To finiſh the 


character of Lady Edwin, I muſt add, ſhe was a 
fond wife and a good mother; very warm in her 
friendſhips, but vindictive in her reſentments, 


_ which were not eaſily excited on any other occaſion 


than an inſult offered to her family. 

Sir William was, as I have faid, very hand- 
ſome; he was perfectly good humoured and 
friendly in his diſpoſition; loved hunting above 
all things but his children; his bottle next; and 
ſorry I am to name her, after ſo many rivals, his 
lady laſt: indeed his paſſions were never greatly in- 
tereſted in her favour, nevertheleſs he reſpected 
and ſhewed her the utmoſt attention on all occaſi- 
ons, leaving to her management her eſtate as well 
as his own, calling on her for what money he 
choſe to expend ; for, as ſhe had brought him 
ſuch a noble fortune, he thought it but juſt, ſhe 
ſhould diſpoſe of it as ſhe beſt liked Her genero- 
ſity rewarded his confidence; his will was hers; 
and Mrs. Herbert's family ſhe conſidered as her 
own—Sir William was very fond of his ſiſter ; he 
knew her huſband was imprudent by her frequent 
applications to him for money; but had no ſuſpi- 
eions it was for ſuch proſtituted purpoſes, 
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He was by inheritance from father to ſon, knight 
of the ſhire; and ſo well was he beloved, that his 
name carried the numbers for the town and county 
where Dennis Place ſtood — Though urged very 
much, he would not give up his ſeat for his own 
ſhire, many, very many, felt the philanthropy of 


his ſoul. Though no perſon living (the prime 
miniſter for the time being excepted,) ever found 
an enemy in Sir William Edwin, he was a con- 
ſtant railer at taxes; not becauſe he paid them, 
but becauſe his friends did ; the country party 
was ſure of him. | 

While the tenants of every eſtate round him 
had their rents raiſed, his grew affluent at their 
old prices ; hence gratitude induced thoſe who 
had leafes, and interefted thoſe who had not, to 


keep in perfe& order and repair their ſeveral do- 


mains; their ſtock not being obliged to be part- 
ed with, at the requiſition of a needy or cruel 


landlord, were numerous and thriving, and the 


brow of contented, chearful induſtry, graced the 
door of every farm and cottage on their eſtate La- 
dy Edwin ſettled her ſteward's accounts weekly ; 
no tradeſman or artificer were ſuffered to leave the 
Houſe without prompt payment of their bills; their 
acts of benevolence were no leſs well timed than 
general, though from the decent circumſtances 
every poor or labouring perſon muſt be in who 
dwelt in the vicinity of ſuch a houſe, calls of cha- 
Tity were very few. e 


Mliſs Winifred Edwin was, ſorely againſt her 


will a maiden of forty ; but though ſhe had found 


herſelf diſappointed, in a deep-laid matrimonial 
ſcheme, by the marriage of Mr. Manſel, who 
with great reſpe& declined her offered hand, 


2 pleading his engagement, as his reaſon for not ac- 


cepting ſo great an honour, was yet the beſt-tem- 
pered creature breathing ; her ill ſucceſs, mjuring 
; | neither 
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9 neither her natural good humour, or putting her 
out of hopes of better luck another time: ſhe was, 
> as indeed all the Edwins were, of a moſt friendly 
2 diſpoſition, and/never ſo happy as when up to her 
> ears in buſineſs ; ſo that Miſs Winifred was em 
| ployed, it mattered not what. 

She was the arranger of all the love quarrels 


in the houſe ; the confidant of the maids, and on 
all occaſions of falſe hearts and broken vows, the 
terror of the men—She was ſole miſtreſs when 
Lady Cecilia was' in town, and her right hand 
when in the country : as ſhe could tell off hand 
every blot on the anceſtry of all the old families in 


the principality, holding in infinite contempt, as 


upſtarts, thoſe who ſhe could trace no farther than 
three or four hundred years: and as to peopie who 
had purchaſed or accidentally ſettled there, ſhe 
never recollected their names, or ſav them, 
though ſhe was obliged to turn out of their way 
in the road. To oblige Lady Cecilia, ſhe at firſt 
made genealogy her ſtudy, and her proficiency as 
well as prejudices originating with that Lady, it 
is no wonder, on a theme in which they both de- 


lighted, ſo much of their time was ſpent on that: 


the ſubject was as regularly ſerved up as the break- 


faſt, 


Miſs Cecilia Edwin was a fine, tall, brown girl, 


bred up at a capital boarding ſchool in London, 


* Where ſhe never knew what it was to form a wiſh 


for any thing money could purchaſe, without hav- 


ing it immediately gratified ; the value of that ar- 
ticle was the laſt thing ſhe could poſſibly learn. 
She was very deep read in heroic. novels ; the 


governeſs, indeed, did not allow thoſe warm im- 
provements in the minds of her young ladies, but 


as in the educating our females of rank, they much 
me Frajans than Mrs. Bar- 


here not quite ſo nice; be- 


fides, 
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ſides, it was impoſſible to refuſe young ladies any 
indulgence who were continually making them 
_ Preſents, which the two deſtined ſiſters always had 
it in their power to do. . 
The fine feelings and ſentiments therefore, of 
thoſe heroines, who genefally at the age of fifteen 
or ſixteen, | ES: 
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% All the turns of love”s ſoft paſſion know,” 


and who preferred the gratification of that divine 
impulſe to any earthly thing, were the favourite 


topics of Cecilia ; and a journey to Scotland, with 


ſome dear unfortunate, her ambition; to keep her 


in credit with herſelf, it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould 


be miſerable : her lively black eyes were taught 
to languiſh ; her boſom, to heave the gentle ſigh ; 
the down-caſt look and ſoft melancholy was aſſum- 
ed, in direct contradiction to a ruddy animated 
complection, and a very fine flow of ſpirits ; in- 
deed, one difficulty, which it was cruel ſhe ſhuuld 
have to encounter with, was, that of not having 
yet been addreſſed at all : and how can a young 
noveliſt be wretched alone? -A partner muſt be 
found for the pleaſing miſery. 

In the circle of her acquaintance ſhe knew of 
none half ſo amiable, ſo attentive, ſo accompliſh- 


ed, as her couſin Charles ; and not having any 


ſuſpicion of her mother's intention to form a union 
betwen them (as the ſanction of her parents would 
have ſpoiled the whole matter) ſhe generouſly de- 
termined ke ſhould be the hero of her adventures 


In the correſpondence ſhe carried on in a ſe- 


ries of original letters, with a few of her ſweet 
young friends, ſhe was indeed. particularly frank 
and communicative, ' in her account of the riſe and 
progreſs of this amour ; relating diſtreſs ſhe was a 
ſtranger to, circumſtances that never lrrel 
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and vows of love which exiſted only in her own 


hueeated imagination and profound reading. 


Few young men viſited at Dennis Place but 
were ſet down by her as unhappy lovers; they 
were amiable; ſhe could approve them as friends; 
but, alas! her heart was bound to one dear object, 
in bonds which nothing but death could diſſolve. 
Our heroine was ſoon one of the confidants of 
Cecilia; and Miſs Herbert not having had ſo li- 
beral an education, could not poſſibly conceive a 
paſſion ſo well expreſſed could be imaginary— 
She believed her brother tenderly beloved by Ce- 
cilia, but had ſometimes a ſecret doubt, whether 


ſhe did not rather flatter her own wiſhes in her 


ideas of his return He was to ſpend the vacation 
there, and ſhe reſolved to be a cloſe obſerver ; 
though a delicate regard for the pride of her cou- 


fin, forbid her dropping a hint of thoſe doubts even 


to Anna; who, on her part, concluded Mr. 
Charles Herbert and Cecilia Edwin to be a very 


faithful pair of lovers. . 


CHAP. 
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Grateful Pride. 


N H E N Anna was firſt introduced at Dennis 
Place, Lady Edwin received her as a pretty country 
girl, who, merely from a dearth of more eligible 


companions, had been favoured with the notice of 
Mrs. Herbert; and her daughter Miſs Edwin not 
being uſed to exaggerate the charms or merits of 


her female acquaintance, had mentioned her in 


this light to her mamma; adding, ſhe was very 


good natured, and ſo great a favourite with Patty, 
it would be crucl to ſeparate them. A hint was 
always ſufficient to induce Lady Edwin to adopt 


any mode conſiſtent with her own 1deas of propri- 
ety, that would contribute to the happineſs of ano- 


ther, particularly when that other was the niece _ 


and great favourite of her huſband ; ſhe therefore 
conſented to the invitation ; but however obſcure 
Anna was in other reſpects, when ſhe became a 
gueſt at Dennis Place, the owners conſidered her 


as entitled to every kind of reſpect and politeneſs ; 


that was continually ſhewn her; but Lady Cecilia 


being intereſted in her neither by curioſity, bene- 


volence or pride, ſome days had elapſed before the 


was familiar even with the features of her face. 


That intelligent index to a perfect ſoul was not 
formed long to be overlooked, the ſweetneſs and 


delicacy of her animated countenance at laſt called 
forth the admiration of Lady Cecilia, and render- 
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ſation the more pleaſing from having been ſo long 


unobſerved. Her beautiful figure now ſtruck her 
as embelliſhed with uncommon mental perfections; 
and ſhe was aſtoniſhed to find, tho? young and wholly 
ignorant of the world, her education and accom- 
pliſhments, added to a fine underſtanding and ele- 
gant manners, were equal to any thing ſhe had 
ever met in the firit circles; they were indeed ſuch 


as claimed, and were honoured with every flatter- 


ing mark of diſtinction, and in a ſhort time ſhe 


became the favourite companion of Lady Edwin. 


Anna, ever obliging and grateful, ſtudied the 
wiſhes of a lady who had not won leſs on her reſ- 
pect and affection, and finding, as the ſtiff Tre- 


vannion hauteur wore off, the many great and good 


ualities that adorned the elevated rank of Lady 


Edwin, delighted in her ſociety. She was laughed 
at by Miſs Edwin for this ſtupid conduct ; but 


that young lady had a great deal more of her love 
than eſteem, and ſhe ventured to think herſelf 
right, when perhaps Miſs Edwin conceived her 


wrong, and ſhe was not to be laughed out of a con- 


duct that produced pleaſure and improvement. 

In one of theairings Lady Edwin honoured Anna 
with, by giving her a ſeat in her cabriole, her noble 
conductreſs pointed out to her the beauty of the 


ſhrubs and flowers that grew in ſuch profuſion on 


the wild mountain tops; adding, the would give 


the world to have the coat and train of a birth-day 


ſuit worked from them. 


Embroidering was the forte of our heroine : 


Mrs. Manſel was herſelf one of the fineſt work- 


women in England, and being extremely fond of 
it, had rendered her pupil nearly as clever as her- 
ſel, Eager to cultivate the farther good will of 
the lady. Anna inſtantly offered to finiſh one, by 
the Queen's birth-day, when Miſs Edwin was to 
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Lady Edwin ſmiled at her eagerneſs to under- 
take a taſk which ſhe did not believe could be ac- 
compliſhed, till ſhe beheld the pencil of her young 
companion tracing from life, in a very maſterly 
manner, the ſhrubs ſhe admired. 

A piece of rich white ſattin was directly wrote 
for, and from a temple, on the top of an adjacent 


hill, which ſerved as a point of view from the 


place, the pattern was drawn and coloured with 
ſuch taſte, that the fair artiſt began to be ſpoke of 
as a prodigy at Dennis Place, whilſt ſhe was 


toaſted by all the male viſitors round the country, 


as the lovelieſt creature in it. 


A month, the period allowed for this viſit had 


paſſed rapidly; another was preſſingly aſked ; but 
the ſame letter that brought conſent, gave Anna 


the ſincereſt grief, Mrs. Manſel was ſeized with 


a ſudden giddineſs in her head,, which occaſioned 


her falling down a ſtone flight of ſteps, and her in- 


diſpoſition increaſing with the lameneſs ſhe got by 
the fall, ſhe had left Llandore Caſtle. 


Dennis Place, its grandeur, its elegance, its 


beauty, the flattering diſtinction of Lady Edwin, 
the good humoured freedom of Sir William, nor 


the ſociety of her young friends, had now the leaſt 
attraction for Anna; it was in vain they attempted 
to detain her; Mrs. Manſel, her dear, maternal 
Edwin prevailed on to ſend her home, with great 
reluctance, although her eſteem was increaſed by 
the motive by which ſhe was actuated. 

She found Mrs. Manſel much worſe than from 
Mrs. Herbert's repreſentation ſhe expected, and 
the good, the worthy rector, almoſt broken heart- 


friend, her more than mother, was ill, and Lady 


ed; but her preſence diffuſed joy in the boſoms 


of both her friends; Mrs. Manſel wept at ſo lively 
an inſtance of her affection, and ſaid ſhe ſhould 

want no other doctor; and her huſband, whoſe 
happi- 
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happineſs all centered in his wife, was in tranſperts 
at the happy effect this ſight of Anna had on her. 
Slow and uncertain was that good woman's reco- 


very; her leg, ſwelled and inflamed, confined her 


„ at home; and her other complaints ſeldom per- 
mitted her to ſee any of the friendly neighbours. 


This little abſence, tho? it had opened a new 
world to Anna, by introducing her to ſcenes of 
ſplendor as ſuperior to any thing ſhe had ſeen at 
Melmoth Lodge, as Melmoth Lodge was to the 
Parſonage, had the effe& only of endearing to her 
thoſe friends it had parted her from, and that peace 
ſhe had lett. Fs | 

She was now arrived at an age, when the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Melmoth's goodneſs to her be- 


came conſpicuous in the ſenſe and judgment, far 


beyond her years, which was exhibited in all her 


actions; the leſſons ſhe had received from him 


were thoſe of purity and honour ; ſhe was early 
taught to hold vice, whatever ſhape it might aſ- 
ſume, in the moſt perfect abhorrence. "Thoſe 
precepts were induſtriouſſy inculcated by her go- 


verneſs, and enforced by the natural goodneſs of 
her own heart. An entire ſtranger to deceit, ſhe 


ſuſpected not that in others, which ſhe had no 
idea of practiſing herſelf; ſhe had a great ſhare 


of pride, which often rendered the ſenſe of her 


dependant ſituation on the charity of ſtrangers, 
very grievous to her ; and that pride firſt pointed 
out the neceſſity of employing thoſe talents to ad- 
vantage God had bleſſed her with; ſhe knew the 


magnificence of Lady Edwin's ſpirit, and flattered 
_ herſelf, if the work pleaſed, which ſhe had 


brought home with her, it would prevent her be- 
ing entirely a burden on the generoſity of her 


friends, whoſe income, now in an expen- 
five illneſs, ſhe feared muſt be little enough 
tor themſelvcs ; gladly then ſhe began a taſk on 
| 85 which 
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which ſo much depended, and as ſhe chiefly ſat 
by the bed or eaſy chair of her dear governeſs, ſhe 
had the conſtant benefit of her advice and inſtruc. 
tion in arranging the foil and ſhading the flowers, 

As ſoon as one breadth was finiſhed, it was ſent 
to Dennis Place ; Lady Edwin was in raptures, 
and returned it with a purſe of twenty pounds, 
which ſhe begged Anna would accept to purchaſe 
for herſelf, if that was poſſible, what would be as 
pleaſing to her as her work was to Lady Edwin. 

With equal joy and pride did Anna carry this 


purſe to her invaluable friends; it would enable 


her, ſhe told them, to look at them without con- 
fuſion, if ſhe might but hope ſhe ſhould be ever 
able to ſhew them the gratitude of her heart, in- 
dependent of her obligations; will, ſaid the grate- 
ful girl, (throwing herſeif on her knees at their 
feet, the purſe in her offering hands) will it be 
ever my happy lot to adminiſter to your com- 
forts ; wants, I truſt you will have none, but is it 
not poſſible your Anna may yet live to bleſs her 
dear governeſs. 1 | 
If the reader has ever feaſted on the ſenſibility 
of generous minds, he will perhaps have ſome 
idea of the returns made by our Welch parſon and 
his wife, to the grateful overflowings of an uncor- 


rupted heart; if he has not, deſcription will do 


nothing for him; Mrs. Manſel ſlept not till ſhe 
had ſent for linen, a new riding habit, and other 
articles of rural finery, for our heroine (that any 
body may underſtand) to the full amount of the 
twenty pounds. . 
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Love in a Village. 


B UT anxious as Anna was to comp ple her 
taſk, and lame as Mrs. Manſel ſtill continued, they 
were not entirely excluded from ſociety; Mrs. 
Herbert viſited them conſtantly, and ſometimes or- 
dered her cook to the parſonage with game, - or any 
other little delicacy ſhe hoped the invalid might 


like, and dined with them to tempt her to eat. In 
one of thoſe viſitations, as ſhe called them, a 


young man accompanied her, who. had often met 
with Mr. and Mrs. Manſel at Llandore, but hav- 
ing been in England ſome time on buſineſs, never 
happened to have ſeen Anna. 

Mr. Wilkinſon had been employed in the Tron 
works, I have before-mentioned, as partly the 
property of Mr. Herbert, who procured him from 
London for the purpoſe of overlooking and direct- 
ing the works, and had ſo recommended himſelf 
to the company by his knowledge, ingenuity and 
induſtry, that he was admitted a partner, and al- 
lowed his ſhare of the profits, inſtead of a fala- 


ry, on condition of his living on the ſpot, and 


taking on him the attentive part of the buſineſs. 
Mrs. Herbert was very partial to Wilkinſon ; 

ſhe was ſtill more ſo to Anna; his proſpects were 

great, her's were but indiffer ent; but the amiable 


qualities of her mind, and the charms of her per- 
1 Vol. I. 3 ſon, 
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ſon, were, ſhe thought, equivalent, and had made 
in her own ideas a match between this deſervin 
pair. Without telling him any thing of her in. 
tention, he was invited to go to the parſonage to 
ſee a curious piece of work, but the lovely artiſ 
was not named. What ſhe foreſaw, came to paſs, 
as far as related to Wilkinſon : he fell deſperately 
in love : but if he was charmed with Anna's per- 
ſon, what became of him when, drawn out by 
Mrs. Herbert, he heard her deliver, with equal 
wiſdom and propriety, the ſentiments of reaſon 
and rectitude, graced with the moſt enchanting 
vivacity, ſhe was called upon to play and ſing, 
Mrs. Herbert was one of the moſt valuable cf 
women ; ſhe was not only extremely amiable in 
her manners, but of a ſincere and friendly diſpoſi- 
tion; it was not therefore poſſible to refuſe her 
requeſt ; and the wiſh to entertain in a manner 
moſt pleaſing to herſelf, ſo kind a viſitor, render- 
ed Anna's performance worthy the friends whoſe 
partial commendations were always the height ot 
her ambition. 
Mr. Wilkinſon, whoſe education had been far 
inferior to the ſtrong natural parts he was bleſſed 
with, felt his paſſion for Anna, which increaſed 
every moment, blended with a fear, ſo lovely, ſo 
accompliſhed a creature was not for him, white 
the object of his admiration ſat wholly unconſcious 
of Mrs. Herbert's deſign or the power of her own 
charms, neither ſuſpecting the one or intereſted in 
the effect of the other. | 
When Mrs. Herbert and Mr. Wilkinſon left 
the village, that lady ſoon drew. out of. him, who 
was really enamoured, the ſtate of his mind, and 
in return informed him of all ſhe knew concernirg 
Anna, viz.. that ſhe was an orphan relation of the 
Manſel's ; that her perſon and accompliſhments were 
the whole of her fortune; and .that it would A 
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ſne ſuppoſed, a deſirable thing with her friends, 


to marry her to an honeſt man of good views; 
adding, ſhe thought he was that man, and as far 
as ſne, who was partial to both, could judge, 
there was a very fair proſpect of happineſs in their 
union. . 

The reſult of this converſation was Wilkinſon's 
frequent viſits to the parſonage, and ſoon a decla- 
ration of his ſentiments to the rector, who declined, 
according to a very fooliſh cuſtom of his, return- 
ing any anſwer till he had conſulted his wife; and 
Mrs. Manſel, on her part, choſe to make Anna 
acquainted with her conqueſt, and to receive her 
ſentiments thereon, before ſhe delivered her own. 
The ſurprize and confuſion of our heroine at 


this addreſs was purely the effect of innate modeſ- 


ty; untinctured by the leaſt atom of inclination for 
Wilkinſon, or any other perſon, ſhe had not con- 
ſidered herſelf as the object of his attention, nor 
had obſerved him with one jot more curioſity than 
ſhe would have done his grandfather; and ſo far 
from a partiality towards him, or indeed, any of 
the ſex, the idea of being particularly noticed, 
gave her diſguſt rather than pleaſure ; and ſhe told 
her friends cooly, ſhe was too happy in their pro- 


\ tection to wiſh it changed. 


A negative ſo truly feminine, to a propoſal of ſuch 
advantage, pleaſed Mr. Manſel; he congratulated 
her on a conqueſt, whoſe character as well as cir- 
cumſtances, were without doubt unobjectionable ; 
and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould have the happineſs 
of giving his dear child to a worthy young man 
who would be ſenſible of ſo great a bleſſing. 

This kind of language aſtoniſhed Anna ; ſhe 
had no idea, ſo ſimple and ſo frank were her prin- 
Ciples, that what ſhe really meant as a poſitive re- 


Jjection, could be turned to its reverſe; apparently 


alarmed and hurt at Mr. Manſel's miſconſtruction, 
| . the 
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ſhe begged not to be urged on the ſubjeQ ; indeed 

ſhe was ſure it was impoſſible ſhe could ever feel * whe 
ſuch ſentiments for Mr. Wilkinſon, ſhe knew ter 
Mrs. Manſel felt for him, / and burſting into tears, 1 Vett 
expreſſed her fears that tHey were weary of her; 


.— tenderly embracing her, they bid her not afflicct © get! 
herſelf; if, ſaid Mrs. Manſel, he was an emperor, J huis 
I would not urge my Anna to any act, not ſan di- h 
fied with her own full choice. 1 able 
Her youth and inexperience were, to thoſe wor. | e 
thy people, a ſufficient reaſon for the averſeneſs 1 abo 
of Anna to the propoſal of the young man; but 5 abo 
as they were ſure her affections were not engaged, | *© 
they made him happy, by the hope, time might | a 
_ crown his wiſhes with ſucceſs ; as they knew her 1 
heart free from any other impreſſions, they adviſed | © 
him to pay court to her eſteem, ſome time before An 
he preſſed for her hand, and gave him a general 1 we 
invitation to the houſe, for that purpoſe ; he was 1 
treated with every mark of reſpect and friendſhip | ©* 
by the rector and his lady, whoſe health becoming | *? 
every day more precarious, rendered this little ap- !* 
dition to their ſociety agreeable and entertaining, ha 
more eſpecially as Miſs Herbert returned no more the 
that ſummer to Llandore, but was joined by her wy 
mother at Dennis Place. | i» 
A 


As the long evenings approached, Mr. Wilkin- ; 
ſon took his abode at Llandore Caſtle, the works | © 


| where he had a houſe, being at too great a diſ- ÞÞ_ rel 
tance to go to, after ſpending his evenings, as he tif 
| conſtantly did, at the parſonage. 8 Ce 
He read to Anna whilſt ſhe ſat at her frame, ME 

played a ſocial pool with them at home, and when 1 ot 

they mixed, which could be but ſeldom, in the [a 81 
diverſions, the guileleſs inhabitants of the place 

_ contrived not to kill, but enjoy time with, he was 1 Wa 

always of the party; if they danced, he was her 4 Q 

partner; if ſhe rode out, he was her eſcort ; and Ns 


when 
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when ſhe walked, her companion; but thoſe in- 
terviews and conſtant opportunities, whilſt it ri- 
vetted her conqueſt over Wilkinſon, did nothing 
for him; on the contrary, the more they were to- 
gether, the leſs the found herſelf inclined to favour 
his ſuit. 

Mr. Wilkinſon was certainly a handſome, agree- 
able man, had ſomething peculiarly ſweet in his 
voice and addreſs, very genteel in his perſon, far 
above medgocrity in underitanding, and at that time 
about eight or nine and twenty, he was therefore 
very unexceptionable in both points of perſonal 
and mental accompliſhments, and his circumſtances 
now very good, were by his great induſtry and 
care, every day enlarging; but to a heart like 
Anna's, whoſe knowledge of mankind was merely 
theory and book wiſdom, and whoſe ideas, were 
rather from what they ſhould be, than what they 
are, ſomething more was wanting, her own ſen- 
timents were the pure effuſions of innocence and 
virtue; Wilkinſon's might be no leſs ſo, but he 
had not that tender, delicate manner of expreſſing 
them, that appeared neceſſary to her happineſs, 
and when, after a thouſand fruitleſs attempts to 
ſpeak, wherein a true lover, whoſe paſſion is un- 
aſſured of ſucceſs, always appears to diſadvantage, 
he diſcloſed in faultering accents the ſtrong and 


reſpectful affection he bore her, he had the mor- 


tification of hearing from lips unaccuſtomed to 


deviate from truth, and unacquainted with thoſe 
artifices deceit in one ſex renders neceſſary in the 
other, a firm and cool refuſal of his offers, his 
grief is not to be expreſled. 

With a full heart and dejected countenance he 


repaired to Mr. Manſel's ſtudy, whoſe diſappoint- 


ment, the effect of his affection for Anna, at this 
ſteady perſeverance in her firſt declaration, was al- 
moſt as great a as the lover's; Mrs. Manſel, how- 


Hz ever, 
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ever, declined herſelf, and requeſted the ſame 
forbearance from the rector, interfering in a mat- 
ter on which the happineſs of her dear young 


friend ſo materially depended, and it was in vain 


the enamoured Wilkinſon intreated her intereſt ; 
all he could obtain was, to continue his preſent 
footing in the family, an advantage he made the 
moſt of, being ſeldom abſent, and taking care to 
favour the report of his being actually engaged 


to Miſs Manſel, which, indeed, from their being 


always ſeen together, was univerſally believed, 


CH AP; XXV, 


A new Acquaintance, 


Ox the laſt day of the year Lady Edwin's ſatin 
- was taken out of the frame, and ſent to London; 
the encomiums beſtowed, by the beſt judges on 
the work of Anna, was not more flattering to her 
pride, than the preſent that accompanied them, 
was to the grateful feelings of her heart. Mrs. 


Manſel accepted the office of banker to her, and 


a new piece of work was directly ſet about for 
Miſs Edwin. Ces | 
Early in the ſpring, Mrs. Herbert's family re- 
turned to Wales ; Anna, in her eighteenth year, 
and Miſs Herbert in her twentieth, had now form- 


ed the eſtabliſhment of a friendſhip no leſs 2 
| han 
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than ſincere; the girliſh amuſements they had be- 
fore adopted, were given up for more noble, and 
uſeful purſuits. 

The foundation of ſenſe and taſte, firſt laid by 
Mr. Melmoth, and carefully improved by Mrs. 
Manſel, were rapidly increaſing to perfection in 
the mind of Anna; and thoſe two ladies, both of 
the beſt diſpoſitions, were of mutual benefit to 
each other. 

Miſs Herbert's education had been liberal, tho? 
not expenſive ; and at Bath, where they ſpent ſo 
conſiderable a part of the year, gave her an ac- 
quaintance with the great world, of which our he- 
roine was perfectly ignorant. 

On the other hand, Anna, in her vainformed 


ſtate, poſſeſſed a fund of book-knowledge ; her 


ſentiments were all the offspring of thoſe impreſſi- 
ons which her early advantages had engraved on 


her mind; with conſtant reading, ſhe had happily 


blended great taſte and judgment; ſhe was bleſſed 
with a retentive memory; and the ſort of things 
ſhe choſe to entertain her friend with, in return 
for her leſſons on polite life, were of a nature to 


be very well received by a ſenſible young woman; 


in fine, they were quite ſatisfied with each other, 


and ſo fond of being together, that Mrs. Herbert 
conſented Patty ſhould ſpend one week at the par- 
ſonage, on condition Mrs. Manſel would ſpare 
Anna the other to Llandore. 

In this friendly intercourſe, without a ſingle anx- 
10us- thought to interrupt the ſerenity of the paſ- 
ſing hour, except Mrs. Manſel's health, which 
then wore a more flattering aſpect than it had 
lately done, was ſpent May, June, and July. 

At this period, a young ſtranger to Anna made 
his appearance at Llandore; Mr. Charles Herbert 
and our heroine were perfectly acquainted with 


each other's character, and were mutually preju- 


H 4 


diced 


152 A. A; 
diced by the deſcriptions they had heard ; but high as 


his expectations wereraiſed, the young ſtudent could 
not conceal his ſurprize, when his ſiſter introduc- 
ed him to her friend; to him ſhe indeed appeared, 


More than painting can expreſs, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love. 


It was happy for him his mother had fore-armed 
him with the intelligence (ſhe believed true) of her 
being engaged to Wilkinſon, and that his notions 
of honour were of the old Cambrian ſtamp, which 
forbid invading the ſacred right of another. 

Mr. Herbert was at this time in his twenty- 
fourth year; had a very fine figure, and poſſeſſed 
an open, honeſt, manly countenance ; eyes, that 
when his own was affected, ſpoke to the heart; 
fine teeth, and pleaſing addreſs. 


He was one of the braveſt, yet moſt compa. 


ſionate of men; at the inſtant that. a ſenſe of in- 
jury rouſed the lion in his ſoul, a tale of woe 
melted him to what 1s called wowanith weakneſs. 


His purſe was open to the claims of the needy; 


he was too generous to be rich, and too ſincere to 
be reckoned a ſaint, 

Indeed, ſome little irregularities in the female 
line rendered Mrs, Herbert uneaſy, leſt he ſhould 
inherit his father's indiſcretion; but every doubt 
of his conduct vaniſhed when ſhe ſaw him. 

He was the moſt dutiful and affectionate fon in 


the world; and his mother, in his opinion, the 


firſt woman in it. | 

He was paſſionate, the ful perhaps of his 
blood, but forgiving. 

He was frank to a degree, forne people would 
ſay of imprudence; but it was the frankneſs of 
an honeſt heart, which having in it nothing to 
hide, cared not who ſaw into its inmoſt receſſes. 
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To ſay the thing that was not, was, in his eſti- 


mation, the moſt contemptible of all vices; and 


to affect what he felt not, the moſt difficult of all 
taſks. e | 

The profeſſion which he was deſigned for oblig- 
ed him to apply himſelf much to ſtudy, but no- 
thing was farther from him than pedantry ; he was 
doted on by his parents; Mr. Herbert was proud 
and fond of him, and Patty and him appeared to 


have but one heart between them. 


Such as he was, the firſt interview convinced 
Anna there were men, and this was one, much 
nearer to her ſtandard of perfection than Wilkin- 
ſon, who was preſent, and did not, 1n her ſecret 
compariſon, appear to the advantage he. certainly 
wiſhed, . I os : 

What eſcapes the eye of love? the admiration _ 
of Herbert, as he examined the faultleſs counte- 
nance of Miſs Manſel, the attention with which 
he regarded her every aQ, and the approbation 
viſible in his tale-teiling eyes when ſhe ſpoke, con- 
veyed a thouſand fears into the boſom of poor 
Wilkinſon ; jealouſy, for the firſt time, found a 
place in his imagination; if, when the object he 
adored ſaw only him, or received not the leaſt at- 
tention from any male being but himſelf, ſhe pre- 
ſerved her coldneſs and declined his love, what. 
had he not now to fear, when an amiable and ac- 
compliſhed rival might be ready to ſeize every 
advantage her indifference to him could give? 

One only means ſtruck him, to avert the dread- 
ful blow; he knew the honour, the probity of the 
principles of young Herbert; he was ſure he could 
not be guilty of injuring him, if once he conceiv- 
ed Anna his affianced right ; their engagement, 
he knew, would be ſecurity from any attempts to 
ſuperſede him in her affections; and this artifice, . 


, the firſt he had ever been guilty of, he put in 


Hs. pPtrac- 


154 N N A 
practice the moment an opportunity offered; 
gravely and roundly aſſerting his engagement, 
which being innocently corroborated by Mrs. Her- 
bert, and believed by every body in the neighbour- 
hood, admitted not a doubt with Charles Herbert; 
he congratulated Wilkinſon on his happineſs, tell- 
ing him his choice was the moſt lovely creature he 
had ever ſeen; and added, with his native frank- 
neſs, if ſhe had been free, he muſt have been her 
ſlave. | | 

The neighbouring gentry, as thoſe in that coun- 
try are called, who live within twenty miles, pour- 
ing in to viſit young Herbert, occaſioned a ſhort 
_ ceſſation to the happy hours our two young friends 
were uſed to dedicate to the moſt refined friend- 


ſhip; Anna, at her earneſt requeſt, was ſuffered 


to ſtay at home till the buſtle was over; and Miſs 
Herbert, when the company conſiſted only of 
gentlemen, always joined her at breakfaſt ; ſome- 
times her brother, whoſe fraternal love would not 
ſuffer his ſiſter to walk ſo far alone, accompanied 
her; but as Anna felt a ſomething like embar- 
raſſment in his company, which preventing her 
invitipg his ſtay, he returned after the ſalutations 
of the morning; ſoon however they, to the grief 
of Wilkinſon, returned to their old mode; he, 
whenever he could break from his buſineſs, attend- 
ing on Anna. 


Mr. Herbert was fond of muſic, he played on 


ſeveral inſtruments, ſung with taſte, and his voice 


was pleaſing and melodious; Wilkinſon liked to 


hear Anna ſing or play, but as to muſic, he could 
not tell a jigg from Handel's beſt compoſition ; 
his ſociety, which had been agreeable, became 
teazing and tireſome ; his attention was rude, it 


robbed her of the converſation of a ſenſible man, 


Whoſe pleaſure, when he entertained her, ſhone 
in his fine eyes; it was certainly ill bred in Wil- 
75 „ kinſon 
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4 | kinfon to take his offered place, when he happened 
2 (which indeed was often the caſe) to be ſitting 
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next her; and ſhe could not conceive the reaſon 
x why, if they-walked or rode out, he was at once 
ſo eager to be near her, and yet reſign his place 


the moment Wilkinſon came! 

But it pleaſed, ſhe ſaw; Mr. and Mrs. Manſel, 
and Mrs. Herbert viſibly favoured his addreſs ; 
therefore ſhe ſaid nothing to them ; and to him 
ſhe had no opportunity, as he never touched on 
his paſſion when alone, altho* he provokingly 
adopted in public the intire appearance of a favoured 
lover; this, however, happened but twice a week; 
the intermediate ſpace, no jealous lover to inter- 
rupt the morning rambles or evening converſation, 
ſhe was the object to whom Mr. Herbert addreſſed 
both his ſpeech and attention, Unconſcious of 
any wiſh, but what was authorized by virtue and 
honour, and won by his modeſt diſplay of his own 
ſuperior knowledge and learning, all reſerve wore 


off; ſhe ſung and played his favourite ſongs, . 


walked with him, and liſtened, delighted, when 


he read, as he undertook to do, Milton, which 
was his favourite author, to his mother and the 
two young ladies. | 1 
Thus happily paſſed Auguſt and September; 
but a letter which then arrived, announcing the 
intention of Miſs Edwin to honour them with. a. 
viſit, interrupted thoſe charming parties. . 
Two months before Anna would have rejoiced 

to ſee Cecilia; now it would quite derange their 
amuſements; beſides, Miſs Edwin was in love 
with Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Herbert was in love 
with Miſs Edwin. Well, certainly love was no 


improver of converſation, as was proved in Mr. 


Wilkinſon, who never appeared but to interrupt 
it; and indeed ſhe ſo little liked ſuch ſociety, ſne 
would ftay at home; her work had been ſtrangely 
| wy ; neglected 3 
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neglected; Mr. Herbert could not poſſibly now 
go on with Milton; Miſs Edwin would hardly at- 


tend to it, notwithſtanding how delightfully he | Oh! 
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went through thoſe beautiful paſſages. that 

| Well, poſitively he ſhould not have his happi- fear 

| neſs interrupted by her, while Miſs Edwin was! are 
| with him. 1 be t! 
. Forming this plan, as ſhe was croſſing the vale, | ſho! 
out of a winding path which opened to the road, Þ | reſp 
appeared Charles Herbert; whether conſcious wol 

ſhe was out of humour by anticipation, from ſur- | pea 

prize, or from any other cauſe, ſhe bluſhed deep | thi! 

as ſcarlet, and then inſtantly turned as pale as ſeor 
WV * | 

Mr. Herbert, I have told my reader, was good ba 

natured, and compaſſion. itſelf; he flew to her, Pr 


and inquired, with undifembled anxiety, the rea- 
ſon of her agitated looks; apologized for coming 
ſo ſuddenly upon her, which he acknowledged 
himſelf the more culpable for, as the little copſe 
of wood, out of which he came, hanging on the 
ſide of the hill, had given him a ſight of her from 
the time ſhe had croſſed the river, and he had 
come out with a fooliſh intent to ſurprize her ; but 
the fright he had put her in had been his ſevere 
puniſhment ; he ſhouid not exiſt till ſhe pardoned 
him. 
Anna had, by this time, . herſelf, and 
apologized in her turn for alarming him; but do 
you forgive me, Miſs Manſel, ſaid he, offering 
his ſpreaded hands; will you be friends? till 
Holding his open hands to invite hers, which, after 
ſome heſitation,” ſhe extended to him. The 
glow of ſenſibility, added to the natural bloom of 
his complection ; he dropped with an involuntary 

emotion on one knee, as trembling he preſſed it 
to his lips ; for ever hallowed be the ſacred touch 
of po vere purity, ſaid he, as ſhe, much agitated 


withdrew 
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withdrew her hand; how bleſſed, the man on 
whom thoſe eyes are turned with partial favour |! 
Oh! Anna, ſtill does the crimſon glow animate 
that charming face, and ſtill you are diſturbed ; 
fear not me, my lovely friend; be aſſured you 
are ſafe from every thought of injury. I would 
be the champion of your honour, my life's blood 
ſhould freely low in your defence, but my ſoul 
reſpects the union of hearts; not even for you 
would I tinge my honour with a wiſh to break the 


peace of confidential love; why then this ſilence, 


this reſerve? ah! exclaimed he, I ſee the rea- 
ſon |! | 5 
Out of the oppoſite path from the wood, with 
haſty ſtep and diſturbed countenance, to the ſur- 
prize of Anna, came Wilkinſon, _ 1 
A deeper glow if poſſible now took poſſeſſion of 


her features, while he, without returning her ſa— 


lute, fiercely paſſed them; not knowing why, her 


confuſion increaſed, ſhe turned to look after him, 
and met the eyes of Herbert, bent on her with 
penſive, tho' obſervant looks. I ſee, Miſs Man- 
ſel, ſaid he, ſighing, the imprudence I have been 
guilty of ; happy, happy man ; but I will ſet him 
right. With thoſe words he darted after him, 
leaving Anna without power to detain him; tho? 
ſhe wanted not inclination to rectify the error ſhe 
ſaw him under; he ſoon returned arm in arm with 
Wilkinſon, begging forgiveneſs for his behavi- 
Gr. 5 

Anna bridling, ſaid, ſhe really was not offended; 
Wilkinſon attempted to take her hand.; heavens, 
what an inſult | what would Charles Herbert think ? 
her eyes ſtruck fire. 

I have before obſerved ſhe was very warm in 
her reſentments, and her countenance ſhewing the 
emotions of her mind, Mr. Herbert very prudently 
walked away, leaving the lover to plead his own 

g cauſe; 


* 
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cauſe; the moment he was gone, the aſſured look 
it had coſt Wilkinſon great pain to aſſume, drop- 
ped into dejection and deſpair. 

Sadly convinced, no hopes remained for him, 


but thoſe founded upon the miſtake of Mr. Her- 


bert, he trembled at the idea of a diſcovery; yet 
he wanted not penetration to ſee his conduct, far 
from conciliating the affection of Anna, provoked 
and diſguſted her; but ſtill he had hopes, and 
while that remained, could not prevail on himſelf 
to change a conduct which appeared to be the 
only means of preſerving it ; but now, when alone 
with her, who well knew the fallacy of the reports 
he had circulated, or at leaſt encouraged the cir- 
culation of, what could he plead in ſupport of, 
what plainly appeared to her a piece of contemp- 
tible art ! „ 
He fell at her feet, implored her compaſſion; 


the artifice love had ſuggeſted was the only one 


he knew, he had therefore only to give vent to his 
feelings to be very eloquent ; he deprecated her 
anger, entreated her pardon, and pleaded the irre- 


ſiſtible impulſe of the fondeſt paſſion; he wept. 


and kneeled by turns. | 

The heart of Anna, naturally ſoft and trembling- 
ly alive to ſympathy and compaſſion, was now un- 
accountably hardened ; ſhe ſaw, for the firſt time, 
a duplicity that hurt her the more, as it was plainly 
the effect of premeditated deſign ; and when ſhe 
reflected that Mr. Herbert, (tho? his opinion was 
nothing to her) was the dupe of that deſign, all 
the anger and reſentment in her diſpoſition was le- 
velled at Wilkinſon; and ſhould ſhe continue her 
walk to the caſtle with him, would it not be con- 
firming, by her own act, a deception on her friends. 
Quick as thought ſhe turned from the poſſibility of 
again letting him triumph in his ſucceſsFand, with- 
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pk | ? out deigning to anſwer him, went back to the 
p- village, and ſurprized her friends by her re- appear- 
| ance at the parſonage. | | 
n, | 
1 
ct 
ar 
Ni . pp 
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If 
e 4 | 
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| ; 
A String of Reſolutions, 
„ WikiNSON followed her ſteps, tho all this 
. plwVubading could not obtain an anſwer; ſhe alledged 


2 a pain in her head as the excuſe for her ſpeedy 
1 | return, and immediately retired to her chamber, 
N followed by Mr. Manſel, who deſired ſhe would 
have ſome whey; ſhe thankfully declined taking 
any thing, ſaying a little reſt would certainly re- 
lieve her, and begged to be left quite alone. 
Her reflections on the tranſactions of the morn- 
ing were embittered by the diſpoſition of mind in 
which Charles Herbert had left her; ſhe again re- 
called to her memory every thing that had paſſed; 
confuſed as ſhe was herſelf, the trembling of his 
hand as he held hers, yet dwelt on her mind ; his 
voice ever pleaſing, was then modulated into a 
_ tenderneſs that thrilled thro' her heart; with what 
feeling.did he expreſs his friendſhip, amiable man! 
why ſhould ſhe deceive him ? why impoſe on Mrs. 
Herbert and Patty! for, great as their — 
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and unreſerved as their intimacy had been, love 
bad never been the ſubject of their confidence. 

If Miſs Herbert had any attachment of that 
kind, ſhe had not diſcloſed it to Anna; ſhe had 
heard (who in the neighbourhood had not?) the 
terms Wilkinſon was on with her friend, and 
ſne obſerved nothing in the behaviour of either, 
violently to contradict it; but as Anna never en— 
tered on it herſelf, and as Patty rather avoided 
than ſought her confidence, it was a ſubject that 
was never ſpoke of between them; the lover was 
evidently the moſt fond and attentive of men, and 
Anna the moſt eaſy and indifferent of women; 
but know ing her circumſtances, it was natural to 
infer it was a match on her ſide of conveniency, 
more eſpecially as it was not tilt very lately, (nor 


yet ſeen by Miſs Herbert,) that Wilkinſon's civi- 


lities were diſguſting, or that he was very rapidly 
incurring the diſlike of her he loved. 


Whatever were the young lady's reaſons, ſhe 


had been totally ſilent on the ſubject; but her 
ſilence appeared to Anna, now that ſhe revolved 
over every thing that had paſſed with reſpeCt to 
Wilkinſon, the effect of his artifices, and ſhe re- 
ſolved no longer to ſuffer her to reſt under ſuch 
miſtaken notions. | 

The deceiving her friend, was now a matter of 
infinite importance ; ſhe would beg Mrs. Manſel 
to decline the hateful viſits of Wilkinſon ; ſhe 
would inform Mrs. Herbert of her repugnance to 
the match; ſhe would. entreat her dear Patty to 


aſſiſt her in | reconciling all parties to her determi- 


nation, of hearing no more of a paſſion ſhe never 
had, nor ever could approve. 

This reſolution cured the head. ach ; and was 
no ſooner formed, than impatient to put it in prac- 
tice, ſhe went amy ſtairs, Mr. Manſel was in 
his bond the earneſt and attentive poſture ſhe 


foung. 
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found him in, liſtening to Wilkinſon, who was in 


> agitated and ſerious diſcourſe, together with the 


x 
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tears which were rolling down the wan cheeks of 


Mrs. Manſel, diſconcerted and ſurprized her; they 
were no leſs embarraſſed at her appearance, which 
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put a ſudden period to their converſation. 


But too much bent upon freeing herſelf from 
|» addreſſes ſhe ſo much difliked, and determined on 
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immediately throwing herſelf on the indulgence of 
Mrs. Manſel, her confuſion for a moment only 
revented the commencement of her plan; her 
head full of what it was her intention to ſay to her 
friend, ſhe begged her company round the garden 
and full indeed it muſt have been, to ſuffer her to 
make ſuch a requeſt, as months had elapſed ſince 
that Lady had put Her foot to the ground, as her 
lameneſs obliged her to have a bed below to which 
ſhe was lifted, not being able to get up ſtairs. 
Mrs. Manſel looked her ſurprize, and without 
anſwering, pointed to her lame leg then on a ſtool. 
Anna immediately felt the folly of her inconſider- 
ate conduct, and ſtill more diſconcerted, begged 
her pardon, for having one moment out of her 
mind a calamity, ſhe ſo ſincerely deplored. 'To 
this apology, the tears of ſenſibility and gratitude 
gave an unſpeakable grace, and all was forgot. 
Wilkinſon, to her great mortification, ſtayed 
to dinner; a ſervant ſoon after being ſent by Miſs 
Herbert, to aſk the reaſon of Anna's not coming 
as ſhe promiſed, was returned with an excuſe of 
her having been taken ill. „ 
In the afternoon Mr. Manſel generally rode out, 


| for the purpoſes of giving his beloved wife the air 


behind him. Mrs. Manſel, as ſhe had Anna at 
home, would have declined it; but ſhe, ever for- 
getting her own in the intereſt of her friends, urged 
them to go, not recollecting that ſhe muſt either 
ſtay at home in the moſt diſagreeable tete 4 we 
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with Wilkinſon, or by accompanying them, be 
ſeen again as his companion abroad; of two evils, 
ſhe choſe the laſt as leaſt; alittle pad they kept 
for her was therefore got ready, and out they ſal- 
lied. | 

But as this was to be a day of mortification to 
our heroine, they had not got a quarter of a mile 
from the parſonage, before they were met by Mr, 
and Miſs Herbert, coming to make a charitable 
viſit to their ſick friend. The raillery of Miſs 


Herbert, not more than the grave looks of Charles, 


threw Anna into confuſion ; the very thing ſhe 
had reſolved to avoid, ſhe was now doing, W1l- 
kinſon kept his ſtation cloſe by her ſide, and ſpight 
of all ſhe had reſolved, again exhibited the ſuc- 


ceſsful lover, Patty, ignorant of what had 


happened, and ſtill continuing good-naturedly to 
rally, and chide her by turns, for diſappointing 
them of the pleaſure of her company, to the aſ- 
toniſhment of all preſent, Anna buiſt into a vio- 


lent flood of tears. 


Miſs Herbert, alarmed and grieved at the effect 
of her harmleſs mirth, made a thouſand apolo- 
_ gies; Mr. Manſel's looks ſpoke more than his 


words ; and Mrs. Manſel's eye gliſtened in ſym- 


- pathetiq tenderneſs; Wilkinſon was officiouſly 


kind; Mr. Herbert's countenance underwent a 
thorough change; the grave caſt gave place to 


| tenderneſs and compaſſion, yet during their ſhort 


ride he ſpoke very little, and appeared glad when 


it was ended. % 


_ Miſs Herbert ſtaid tea with her friend, but her 
brother ſet off on a hard gallop before they entered 
the village, as his mother, he ſaid, would expect 
him; and Wilkinſon had half an hour's private 
converſation with the rector, before he waited. 
on Miſs Herbert home. N 
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The moment they were gone, Anna, whoſe 
” whole heart was full of her deſign, and who had 


ſuffered unſpeakably from the delay of a few hours, 
related the occurrence of the morning, adding her 
indignation at Wilkinſon's conduct, which was 
increaſed by the conviction, that he wiſhed to 
make people believe ſhe was engaged to him ; and 
concluded with begging Mrs. Manſel would in- 
dulge her, by declining his conſtant viſits, or at 
leaſt permit her to retuſe his particular attendance 


on herſelf. 


Both her friends appeared much diſtreſſed at the 


determined manner of her expreſſing her diſlike, it 


grieved them to find ſhe had taken to a perſon, 
whoſe diſintereſted affection they had hoped 
would ſurmount all her objeQtions, Mrs, Manſel 
anſwered, ſhe was exhauſted by her ride, but 
would talk the matter over with hcr in the morn- 
ing ; when, if ſhe continued inflexible, they 
would preſs, what in their opinion was of the 
greateſt moment to her, no more. 
Anna, who had always thought what her go- 
verneſs ſaid, wiſeſt, virtuous, diſcreeteſt, beſt, under- 
ſtood, to her great concern, that what ſhe aſked, 
would, if granted, be owing to their indulgence. 
to her, in oppoſition to their own judgment, as 
well as wiſhes; and this idea doubled all her 
obligations to them; they forebore to urge her 
to accept a ſettlement, which would eaſe them of 
the expence of ſupporting her, an expence ſhe 
trembled to think they could ſo ill afford, as Mrs. 
Manſel's illneſs had been, and ſtill was, of the na- 
ture to require the firſt advice and aſſiſtance, 
which was procured, at great coſt, from the diſ- 
tance of which doctors of any eminence reſided. 
It is true, Lady Edwin's_ generoſity had been 
extremely acceptable to them on that account, 
but that was a reſource not likely to continue ; 
es and 
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and to live always on the bounty of her frier ds was 
inſupportable ; yet to marry merely. for a main. 
tenance was worſe, as it was offering injury in re. 
turn for love. | | 
Thoſe thoughts kept her awake moſt part of 
the night, and ſhe roſe in the morning to meet 
her friend, with pale face and ſwelled eyes. 
Mrs. Manſel flept very little better; her care 
for the welfare of the young perſon ſhe tenderly 
loved, and for whoſe proſperity ſhe had the moſt 
maternal ſolicitnde, increaſed as her own feelirg 
convinced her, the ſhould ſoon be called out of x 
world, where, notwithſtanding her chriſtian re- 


ſignation, her affections were ſo ſtrongly bound; 
the foreſaw if Anna was not ſettled, the muſt 


have many difficulties to encounter, and if Ir. 
Manſel ſhould likewiſe be called away, he had 


nothing to leave her; alone, in a world, here 


innocence and honour is the common prey of man- 
kind, and where triumphant vice looks into ſilence 


the pleas of modeſt merit, of what ſervice would 


be the delicacy of her ſentiments ? the rectitude 
of her principles, or the elegant ſimplicity of her 
manners; her beautiful perſon, far from being ct 
advantage, what would it excite, but the ſpirit of 


ſeduction, in the men, and envy in the women! 
who would protect her! and how would it be poſ- 


ſible for her, whoſe heart ſought alliance with all 
God's creatures, to be guarded againſt wiles ſhe 


had no conception of! or to ſupport her diſap- 
pointment, when, after mixing with mankind, ſne 


ſhould be ſadly convinced, the virtues ſhe ho- 
noured, and the benevolence ſhe adored, exiſted 
ſo ſparingly among the ſons of men! 

Mr. Wilkinſon had exceedingly alarmed. and 
diſtreſſed her, by his account of the interview in 
the wood ; he ſaw, or fancied he ſaw, a growing 
attachment between young Herbert and Anna; 
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the firſt he concealed, but gave the latter with all 
he had obſerved, and all that fear and jealouſy paint- 
ed to his own jaundiced imagination, in the moſt. 
glowing colour to Mr. and Mrs. Manſel; he ex- 
aggerated the youthful gaiety of Herbert into a 
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F ſpirit of libertiniſm, and adduced the diſſipation of 


the father, the dependence of the ſon on the Ed- 
wins, and the well-known pride of that family, as 
reaſons why it was impoſſible he could addreſs 
her on honourable terms. | 
Mrs. Manſel was too well acquainted with the 
innate purity of her pupil, to doubt her being be- 
trayed into any blameable or imprudent act, but 
ſhe was not ſo ſecure with reſpect to her peace ; 
ſhe had a great ſhare of ſenſibility, and ſo perfect- 
ly artleſs, that nothing like ſuſpicion approached 
her ideas; ſhe was therefore the more likely to 
be the victim of credulity in her firſt impreſſions. 
Mrs. Manſel's knowledge of Herbert's family con- 
cerns confirmed Wilkinſon's report, who, under 
ſo reſpectable a ſanction, ventured to hint the 
injury to the peace, as well as character, of 
Anna, her intimacy with ſo dangerous and inſinu— 
ating a young man, might produce ; and added, 
the only means entirely .to preſerve the honour of 
their relation, was to unite their intereſt with his 
entreaties, to prevail on her to become his 


| wife. 


Mr. Manſel readily coincided with this advice 
and the alarm given by the intelligence of the jea- 
lous lover being confirmed by the behaviour of 
Anna, induced Mrs. Manſel to promiſe her influ- 
ence, but at the tame time conditioned with her 
huſband, that if they found the peace of Anna 
likely to b= :Tcted by her compliance with their 
requeſt, the at once given up; and as the 
ſalt water preſcribed to Mrs. Manſel, 
ſhe would : with them to Swanſea, where 
85 a the 
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the rector had a relation, from whom they had 
received ſtrong invitations, and keep her there til 
Mr. Herbert left Llandore; abſolutely declining, 
tho' much urged, to attempt to fetter her inclina- 
nen. 
When Anna attended her friend, over- powered 
with a ſenſe of obligation, and expecting the ſtrong- 
eſt efforts in favour of a man ſhe thoroughly dif. 
liked, in the light he propoſed himſelf ; ſorrow 
and apprehenſion took from her the power of ut- 
terance, and ſhe ſtood before Mrs. Manſel the 
emblem of ſilent dejection; the tears rolled down 
her cheeks from her averted eyes, but the kind. 


neſs of the maternal woman reaſſured and com- 


forted her; her queſtions were equally blended 
with kindneſs and wiſdom ; and the cool, yet ſtre- 
nuous efforts made in favour of Wilkinſon had the 
aid of reaſon and intereſt to ſupport them; his 
unbounded affection, his opulent proſpeQs, pre- 
ſent eligible ſettlement, and unimpeachable moral 
character, were urged in oppoſition to the repug- 
' nance avowed by Anna, who, aſhamed of having no 
argument to offer but what originated in ſelf, while 
all thoſe of her friends were ſo noble, and utterly 
diſintereſted, heard in filence the pleadings of 
friendſhip in behalf of love, unable to procure from 
her a ſingle hope, or to draw her out of a ſilence, 


the moſt deciſive againſt the point ſhe ſought to 


carry. Mrs. Manſel, at length told her, ſhe would 
no farther urge à matter, on which depended her 
peace in af awful moment ſhe knew was ap- 
proaching ze hat ber heart had built on it as the 


ſweeteſt cordial hope could give; that when, in 
fond contemplation of the beauties both of her 


mind and perſon, the ſad proſpeC&t of her deſtitute 
ſituation, when ſhe ſhould be no more (particularly 
if Mr. Manſel was likewiſe to meet an early fate) 
overcame her; that then ſhe ſought and received 

| conſolation 
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conſolation in the ſecurity of her peace and wel- 
fare, under the protection of an honeſt man, 
whoſe principles and power were equally flattering 
to her wiſhes ; but if ſhe muſt give up this dar- 
ling proſpect, ſhe entreated Anna would indulge 
her with one promiſe, which was that of conſult- 
ing Mr. Manſel on the diſpoſal of her heart, be- 
fore it was too late to recal it. 

Anna, drowned in tears at this affectionate 
ſpeech, delivered with a painful ſolemnity by the 
perſon ſhe moſt loved and reſpected on earth, whoſe 
countenance ſpoke at once the ravage of ſickneſs, 
and too, too plainly confirmed the melancholy pre- 


ſage which flowed from her lips, in an agony of 


grief, threw herſelf at her feet. 
Oh! my more than mother, cried ſhe; her 


voice interrupted, and almoſt choaked by the vio- 
| lence of her emotions, dear, bleſſed monitreſs of 


my youth, ever kind and valued friend of my 
heart, ſpare, oh ! ſpare your Anna; can I rob you 
of one moment's happineſs! is it me, who would 
die to give you pleaſure, that takes from the peace 
of your dying hours ; that ſharpens the keen edge 


of pain? Oh! diſpoſe of me as you pleaſe! I am 


yours | teach me how to repay the tenderneſs you 
have ſhewn my helpleſs youth, to chear the heavy 
hour of ſickneſs, and be aſſured whatever are the 
ſecret ſacrifices I make, how ſtrong ſoever my re- 


pugnance, how unconquerable my diſlike, I never, 


never more will oppoſe your wiſhes ; I will, burſt- 


ing into freſh tears, if you bid me, to-morrow give 
my hand to Mr. Wilkinſon! Gs 


Oh! Anna, my deareſt girl, returned Mrs. 


Manſel, this conſent muſt not be taken on ſo ſo- 
lemn an engagement; I doubted not but my entrea- 
ties would have this effect on your ductile heart; 


but to take adv? antage of your grateful ſorrow for a 


departing friend, would be to engrave her on your 
memory, 
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memory, with the bitter accompaniment of reme. 


Poſition to inclination. But oh! my child, em- 
bracing her, though I could ſee you enter the buſy 


moſt happy. 


' ſerve the ſame appearance to Wilkinſon, till their 


To diſagreeable, but not once hinting her ſuſpicion 
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than if ſhe had the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe it was 
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dileſs grief, without hope of change, but the awful 
one that will reunite us. I will urge you no more; 
be comforted, continued Mrs. Manſel ; far be t 
from me to diſcourage my Anna, by inſinuatine 
the world, bad as it is, has no accommodation for 
innocence and virtue, without uniting them in op- 


* 


ſcenes to which you are yet a ſtranger, without a 
ſingle apprehenſion for your honour, here, even 
here, I tremble for your tranquillity; be upon 
your guard; you are deſerving of every thing; 
but alas ! it is not the moſt deſerving that are the 


She then entreated the weeping orphan to pre- 


return from the excurſion ſhe propoſed, when they 
would entirely put a period to addreſſes which were 


of the partiality ſhe had been accuſed of ; rightly 
Wilkinſon's jealouſy, time, abſence, and her own 


good ſenſe, would be much more likely to operate, 
while the ſecret was confined to her own boſom, hae 
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HA P. XVII. 


Polite Friendſhip. 


Fi Tn E preparations they were now to make for 


their little journey, prevented ſo much of her time 
being ſpent at Llandore Caſtle; and another reaſon 
to reſtrain her viſits there, if ſhe was earneſt in her 
reſolutions, ſoon arrived in the perſon of Cecilia 
Edwin, who, with both her couſins, ſurpriſed Anna 
in a deep reverie, looking acroſs the vale at the 


white chimneys of Llandore. 


Il the year which had paſſed ſince the meeting of 
Cecilia and my heroine, had matured the perſonal 
as well as mental graces of thelatter, it had not been 


7 leſs buſy, nor made fewer alterations, in thoſe of 


the former. The winter ſpent in London, where 
ſhe had been preſented, and where her great for- 
tune and family, and their conſequent attractions, 
had ſtampt their own value in pretty legible charac- 
ters, on every part of her behaviour, and actions, 
were circumſtances that could not fail of enlarging 
thoſe ideas of gallantry, which in her earlier years 
had influenced her conduct, tho' they had not quite 


effaced the impreſſions love and heroiſm had made 
over her mind. She was at preſent a kind of mid- 
dle character, between a ſentimental noveliſt, and 
2 town coquet ; her dreſs was ſo much to the very 
extreme of the faſhion, that it was not in the re- 
+ mote region of Llandore only ſhe was an object of 
wonder and curioſity, ſhe had the ſatisfaction of be- 


ing generally ſtared at in the metropolis. 
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life; ſhe-was nevertheleſs in raptures at the fight 


' thoſe alterations were not for the better. 


tradictory to our ſentiments, but her own ; ſhe felt 5 
that partial as ſhe was to her dear ſelf, the advan- W- l 


dour, or ſincerity of ſo very fine a lady; but what- 


very warm advocate for her changing it to his own, W* 
but was refuſed by Lady Edwin, on account af the 
the obſcure original of his parent, =. 
novels, the amiable heroines of moſt of them were 
married, and not only contrived to keep their odd ram} 
lovers, but attract new ones, notwithſtanding their Wt 


riches of Lord Sutton, and not foreſeeing her mo- 
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Her clear brown complection, where the blood 
had been formerly ſeen to mount on every little oc. 
caſion, was now hid by the politer daubings «f 
rouge; and her fine gloſſy black hair, loſt in a paſte 
of pink powder and pomatum. Anna was the 
ſweeteſt girl in the world, and her confidential friend, 
with whom ſhe regularly. correſponded ; yet it was 
matter of wonder to her, how her couſin Patty 
could. exiſt - in that corner of the world, with ng 
other companion than ſuch a demure piece of ſtil 


of her, tho really. it was with regret ſhe obſerved 
great alteration in her, and it mortified her to ſay, 


This opinion of Miſs Edwin, was not only con- ſuch 


tage of her ſweet friend, was too great for the can- 


ever other changes had happened in the courſe of | : the f. 


the winter, Charles Herbert was ſtill her male f. 1 C 
vourite, although it was no fault of Miſs Edwin, 


. MF bert 

that ſhe yet retained her name; a peer not much in h. 
Fall «yy. * 3 | 

older than her father, Sir William, having been a WA - - 


Cecilia Edwin finding in her collection of new ed n 


coverture, found great temptations in the title and 


ther's objection, had already obliged moſt of her 
correſponding friends with an account of the ſe- 


verity of that fate, which in obedience to the com- v 
mands of her parents had obliged her to unite her relat 
ſelf to a rich diſagreeable old man, while Foy on t 
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load z heart was attached to the moſt amiable, the moſt 
- © WT charming youth in the world. 

5 of WR That youth ſhe now ſhone on, in full luſtre, the | 
A regard he actually had for ſo near a relation, the 
the | 


EZ reſpect due to her rank, and immenſe fortune, and 
EZ the conſideration of family obligations, all operated 
on the mind of young Herbert, and induced him 
to treat Cecilia with affection as well as politeneſs ; 
when they walked, ſhe hung on his arm; he was 


fil her eſcort on horſeback ; and tho' he ſaid he did not 
fight 7 mw love dancing, when he was forced into one, 
rel Cecilia was his partner, and he was her beau on 
ſay, every occaſion ; indeed, ſhe had not a doubt of her 
abſolute rule in his heart; but however pleaſing 
con, ſuch a lover was in the country, ſhew, equipage, 
e felt and the dear round of faſhionable pleaſures, was in 
dran: London a thouſand times more delightful; ſo that 
au. tho? ſhe yet poſſeſſed, and did feel a penchant for 
hat. her couſin Charles, ſhe by no means defigned him 
rle of the ſupreme favour. of her hand and fortune. 
e fa Cetcilia's idea of the increaſing love of Mr. Her- 
dwin, bert was in ſome degree confirmed by an alteration 
much in his temper, and ſhe imputed it to the reſpectful 
cen 7 timidity that tied his tongue; this alteration was, I 
22 muſt own, not of the moſt brilliant kind; from 


the beſt tempered, chearful creature exiſting, he 
Vas become peeviſh, and melancholy ; man delight- 


nen eld not him, whatever woman might do; even Ce- 
were cilia's company was often avoided, and a ſolitary 
ir old ramble preferred to her lively converſation ; his ap- 
Tie petite failed, and a general languor pervaded his 


whole frame; Mrs. Herbert, grieved at an alteration 
By which alarmed her for his health, and Mr. Herbert, 

who hated Wales himſelf, condemned that charming 
| tetirement as the cauſe of his ſon's change. | 
= Whea the ladies ſurpriſed our heroine, as I have 
ig related, at the parſonage, ſhe was deep in thought 
on the inſtability of all human felicity ; Miſs Ed- 
71 | 2 | win's 
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win's arrival at Llandore fhe had heard of, and f. 
gured to herſelf the ſame happy parties, in which 


ſhe had heretofore ſhared; her ſeat in the grove, 
her voice in the Trio, her. courted judgment an 


applauſe at the readings, were now filled by Cecilia 
and a deep ſigh followed thoſe. refletions,—tear 
farting into her eyes, when they were diſperſed by 
the ſight of thoſe who had excited them. 

Miſs Herbert ſeverely reproached our heroine for 
her Jong and frequent abſences from the caſtle ; and 


Cecilia infiſted nothing now muſt keep her from 
thence. The emaciated looks and weak ſtate d 


health in which they ſaw Mrs. Manſel, was Anna“ 


. beſt apology for the ſeeming neglect of her friends, 
and the intended journey to the ſea mentioned with 


regret, as it would ſtill longer deprive her of the 
honour of attending them; the ladies, however, 
would not ſtir, without her | promiſe of ſpending 
ſome part of every day with them till her depar- 


ture. | 


Mrs. Manſel, tho' the company of my heroine 


was the only thing beſides that of her huſband's, in 
which ſhe delighted, conſidering the importance of 
the acquaintance of people of rank to her young 


orphan, readily conſented to their requeſt, and ſhe 
engaged to. ſpend the. next day with. them. 


his appointment was a dagger to the heart of 


Wilkinſon, who was preſent, but it was not to be 
prevented, nor what was worſe, could he poflibly 


attend her, as he was engaged to go to Briſtol on 


buſineſs of the iron works with Mr. Herbert; he 


was loſt in the anguiſh of his own reflections When 
the Llandore family left the parſonage, and Anna, 


as intent on her own thoughts, ſat at the window, 


Her eye eagerly following their ſteps, as they deſcen- 


ded the ſlope, but ſoon: unable to conquer her emo- 
tions, ſhe turned from the ſight of the gay Cecilia, 
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hanging on the arm of her couſin Charles, and 
meeting the dejected look of her deſponding lover, 


| all her diſlike changed to pity. 


Low ſpirits, a complaint very new to her, ſhe 


| had been lately much troubled with; a fit now ſeiſ- 
ed her, tears filled her eyes, and ſighs rent her bo- 
ſom; Wilkinſon ſaw not one, nor heard the other; 


his heart was too full of his own vexation, to at- 
tend to any thing elſe; and to prevent a renewal of 
the intimacy at the Caſtle his preſent meditation 


Anna had long left the room before he was ſenſible 


he was alone; no remedy, no invention offering 


io aid his wiſhes, he was obliged to take leave 


of the family, with his heart torn by: . jea- 


tj 222 and ganas 
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More Love Matters, 


— 


Tn E next morning after having tried every 
gown and cap her wardrobe afforded, and conſulted, 
for a much longer period than uſual, her glaſs be- 
fore it was poſſible to determine on thoſe moſt be 
coming her completion, Anna at laſt fixed on a 
ſprigged muſlin gown, tied with lilach ribband, a 
chip hat decorated with the ſame colour, and her 
own fine hair, faſtened up with a comb. 

Blooming and freſli as the blowing myrtle in her 
boſom, ſhe began her way to the Caſtle by the fame 
path, where ſhe had the interview with Herbert, 
which was ſo deeply engraved on her memory; 

when the turning path preſented itſelf to her view, 
her conſcious blood mounted in her cheek, a ig] 
involuntarily forced its way—ſhe ſtopped. | 

A ruſtling among the trees announced an intru- 
der, who appeared in the diſtant figure of Herbert; 
—he was preſently before her. 

He apologized for a ſecond time intruding on her 
privacy, and aſked with a ſmile, if he was now in 
danger of interrupting an aſſignation? 

Anna, piqued at the queſtion, walked on with a 
Might courteſy. - Do 
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whether the happieſt of all happy men was to meet 
or overtake her. = . 
When he ſpoke intelligibly, ſhe would anſwer. 
He ſaw ſhe was angry, he told her; but froward 


vernable. 85 
Meaning mine, Sir? anſwered Anna. 
Oh, no! returned he, ſighing. 
Mr. Wilkinſon's then? 

Not him neither! 

Your own Sir? ſmiling. 
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very yes, madam, Town, mine is the ungovernable, the 


ted, froward and repining ſpirit, your indulgence has ruin- 


be- cd. | 


bs o * | SE ** 
t be- Anna looked aſtoniſhed. | tal 


on a Lou are ſurprized—but do you conceive it no- 


i a thing, to be bleſt in your ſociety ! to hear the ac- 
her i 


| ; deſire beyond beholding you! to be fed by your 


1 her ſmiles, with the fond hopes of your friendſhip ! and 
fame ¶ have thoſe bleſſings dearer, heaven knows, than ex- 
bert, iſtence, at once torn away! to ſee abſence and cold 
ory; reſerve take place of friendſhip and condeſcenſion! 
r1ew, Ah! Anna, never, never may you feel the anguiſh ' 


fight 


of unrequited friendſbip. 

But J leave you—whatever are my own feelings, 
ntru- let me not a ſecond time wound yours. 

bert; 


1 her We 
win ſonage, had ſhe not feared to alarm her friends. 
ith a WF Caſtle, and was met at a little diſtance from it by 
Miss Edwin and Patty Herbert; Charles ſoon joining 


The men, who by invitation dined there. 
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The offence was increaſed, by a farther enquiry, 


| ſpirits, ſpoiled by indulgence, were apt to be ungo- 


B Ah! anſwered Herbert, that ſmile, that loox! — 


cents of divinity from your lips! to have no one 


With theſe words, the unaccountable Herbert 
2 diſappeared, leaving Anna in a ſtate of mind, that 
£2 would have again tempted her to return to the par- 


With trembling ſteps ſhe purſued the path to the 


chem in company with ſome young ladies and gentle- 
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More Love Matters. 


Th E next morning after having tried every 
gown and cap her wardrobe afforded, and conſulted, 
for a much longer period than uſual, her glaſs be- 
fore it was poſſible to determine on "thoſe moſt be- 


coming her complection, Anna at laſt fixed on a 


ſprigged muſlin gown, tied with lilach ribband, a 
chip hat decorated with the ſame colour, and her 
own fine hair, faſtened up with a comb. 

Blooming and freſh as the blowing myrtle in her 
boſom, ſhe began her way to the Caſtle by the ſame 


path, where ſhe had the interview with Herbert, 


which was ſo deeply engraved on her memory; 
when the turning path preſented itſelf to her view, 

her conſcious blood mounted in her cheek, a {ſigh 

involuntarily forced its way—ſhe ſtopped. 

A ruſtling among the trees announced an intru- 
der, who appeared in the diſtant figure of Herbert; 
—he was preſently before her. 

He apologized for a ſecond time intruding on her 


privacy, and aſked with a ſmile, if he was now ein 


danger of interrupting an aſſignation? 
Anna, piqued at the queſtion, walked on with a 
| light courteſy. - 
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The offence was increaſed, by a farther enquiry, 
whether the happieſt of a// happy men was to meet 
or overtake her. „ 

When he ſpoke intelligibly, ſhe would anſwer. | 
He ſaw ſhe was angry, he told her; but froward 


| * ſpirits, ſpoiled by indulgence, were apt to be ungo- 
vernable. 


Meaning mine, Sir? anſwered Anna. 

Oh, no! returned he, ſighing. 

Mr. Wilkinſon's then? 

Not him neither! 

Your own Sir? ſmiling. 5 

Ah! anſwered Herbert, that ſmile, that look |— 
yes, madam, Town, mine is the ungovernable, the 
ſroward and repining ſpirit, your indulgence has ruin- 


| cd. 1 


Anna looked aſtoniſhed. | 0 

You are ſurprized—but do you conceive it no- 
thing, to be bleſt in your ſociety ! to hear the ac- 
cents of divinity from your lips! to have no one 
deſire beyond beholding you! to be fed by your 
ſmiles, with the fond hopes of your friendſhip ! and 
have thoſe bleſſings dearer, heaven knows, than ex- 
iſtence, at once torn away! to ſee abſence and cold 
reſerve take place of friendſhip and condeſcenſion 


Ah! Anna, never, never may you feel the anguiſh 


of unrequited friendſbip. 

But I leave you—whatever are my own feelings, 
let me not a ſecond time wound yours. 

With theſe words, the unaccountable Herbert 
diſappeared, leaving Anna in a ſtate of mind, that 
would have again tempted her to return to the par- 
ſonage, had ſhe not feared to alarm her friends. | 

With trembling ſteps ſhe purſued the path to the 
Caſtle, and was met at a little diſtance from it by 
Miſs Edwin and Patty Herbert; Charles ſoon joining 
them in company with ſome young ladies and gentle- 
men, who by invitation dined there. | e 
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A harp and violin being in the neighbourhood, 
Mrs. Herbert procured their attendance ; and a 
little ball in the afternoon gave Miſs Edwin an 
opportunity of exhibiting to advantage her grace- 


ful perſon in a minuet with young Herbert; they 


were both deſervedly applauded; and a young 


lady who ſat by Anna, whiſpered her, the two 


couſins looked born for each other; it was pity 
they ſhould ever be parted ; did not ſhe think ſo? 


She bowed aſſent, but her tongue refuſed its of- 


fice. Apartner in the country dances offering, ſhe 
ſtood up, glad to eſcape a diſcourſe ſhe found her- 
ſelf unable to ſupport. | 


When they broke up, and Mrs. Herbert's car- 


riage waited to carry Anna home, her breaſt bow 


was loſt; ſhe was ſure ſhe had it on when ſhe 
went down the dance; that Patty confirmed; ſome 
inviſible power had certainly ſecreted it ;—the 
room was ſearched over and over; no bow could 
be found, and ſhe was obliged to go home with- 
out it; the ſame ill ſucceſs attended her inquiries 


next morning—it was no more heard of. 


Anna continued her daily viſits to the Caſtle; 
their party quaree was enlivened by little concerts; 
Herbert played very well on the flute ; Cecilia took 
her harp, Patty her guittar, and Anna fat down to 


the organ; they walked, they chatted; every 
heart ſeemed in uniſon, even Cecilia's forgot its 
gay flirtations, and reſted on the peaceful delights 


of friendſhip and retirement; but a ſad, a fatal 
reverſe awaited our young heroine. — 
Mrs. Manſel grew daily worſe; her declining 
health filled Anna with grief and anguiſh ; the day 
was fixed for their departure, and ſhe went for the 
laft time to the caſtle, where, as it was to be a 
farewel vifit, ſhe was to ſtay the night; the ſo- 
lemn cloud which overſpreads the interview of 


friends who are on the point of parting, was ne- 
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ver more viſible than in this evening at Llandore 
Ciaſtle; reſtleſs and uneaſy, they all retired early; 
and the morning which was to carry Anna from 
this ſcene of felicity, broke on her ſleepleſs eyes 
with little comfort and leſs hope. 


Tired of a bed on which ſhe had ungvallngly 


| ; courted reſt, in hopes the air would help to diſpel _ 
the oppreſſion on her heart, ſhe walked out; the 
| dear ſpot ſhe was about to leave contained her 


warmeſt affections; Miſs Herbert would be gone, 


before ſhe returned; Mrs. Manſel's health in ſuch 


a melancholy ſtate, what alterations might not hap- 
pen, for ever to divide her from characters ſhe 
loved and revered ? Mr. Herbert and Cecilia would 
undoubtedly ſeon be united ; God bleſs them, ſaid 
ſhe aloud, juſt as ſhe was met by the incidental - 
bridegroom her fancy had painted. 

And who, Miſs Manſel, is ſo happy as to be the 
object of your early oriſons ? had my friend Wil- 
kinſon been here, he would have been pleaſed at - 
your emphatical theme, ſince ſuch ſolicitude for 
one, even of your own ſex, muſt be enviable? 

Is it not natural, Sir, returned ſhe, for me, who 
have ſo many obligations to the inhabitants of the 
place I am ſo ſoon to leave, to be fervent in my 
wiſhes for their happineſs ? +. ON | 

And were they then, Madam, the ſubjeQs of 
your thoughts? and may I aſk, were the males of 
the family included in the bleſſing ?. - 

Indeed, Sir, they were, ſaid Anna, with the 
moſt engaging earneſtneſs and ſimplicity. 

And God bleſs you too, moſt amiable and lovely. 
of women, anſwered Herbert; I have much to be 


forgiven for, Miſs Manſel ; but I know ſo well 


the ſweetneſs of your diſpoſition, I have no fear, 
but my heart, if laid open at your feet, would 
de more the object of your compaſſion than reſent- 


| ment 5 if I have been the unhappy ſource of un- g 
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eaſineſs to you, believe me it was without deſign ; 
the efforts af reaſon, reflection, and honour, ma 
have been in ſome few moments ſince I have 
known you, hg e to conquer feelings that have 
received additidnal ſtrength from concurrent cir- 
cumſtances, or to conceal wiſhes incompatible 
with my own peace and yours; yet, in my lucid 
intervals, and thoſe I truſt are many, my whole 
ſoul is intereſted in your honour and felicity ; adieu, 
Madam, if my indiſcretions revive in your ima- 
ginations, remember in the moment when my heart 
was burſting with its ſecret woe, I prayed for your 
happineſs, and tore myſelf away. 
Remember! repeated the agitated Anna. Oh! 
that I could learn to forget, following his quick 
ſteps with her ſwimming eyes, as he left her. 
It was not poſſible now to miſconſtrue his 


meaning; hopes, which ſhe had hitherto repelled, 
filled her heart; his trembling, his faultering, his 


heſitation, could have but one ſource. _ 
And am I then, ſaid ſhe, exultingly, beloved 


by Charles Herbert! who can tell, if bleſſed with 
birth and fortune, I might not have been his 


choice; enviable attractions! did I ever regret 
your want before! ; 5 


But I may admire his virtues, I may reſpe&t his 


principles, nay I may love the guarded purity of 


his paſſion, while I am ſingle without injuring my- 


ſelf or him ; and what 1s there on this ſide heaven 


can give an equivalent for even at poor grati- 
fication ? | 


'This interview gave Anna ſpirits ; ſhe returned 


to the houſe, and after ſpending the day there, ſhe 


was fetched home by the rector, who then took 


leave of the young ladies. Mrs. Herbert having 


been ſo good as to take her tea at the parſonage 
with the worthy Mrs. Manſel, with whom ſhe 


parted with the ſincereſt wiſhes for the re- eſta- 
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ANNA 179 
pliſnment of her health, and regret for the occaſion 


of their ſeparayon. Herbert did not appear; he 
had rode out, aan not. till Anna had left 


the caſtle. 


would not do, ſhe begged to reſign her breat 


7 "CHAP; IX 


The Houſe of Mourning. 


Tu E arg morning Mr. and Mrs. Man- 


fe, with Anna, ſet out for Swanſea. 


Neither the ſalutary ſea breezes, nor the briny - 


medicine, were of the leaſt ſervice to Mrs. Man- 


ſel, whoſe diſorder increaſed beyond all human 
aid; and her weakneſs, ſuch as rendered it im- 
poſſible to carry her in a chair; but willing to try 


wvery thing, ſhe was conveyed by water to the 


Briſtol Hot Wells. N | 
Here ſhe continued till after Chriſtmas, in vain 


hopes of receiving benefit from the waters and 


phyſicians. Mr. Manſel's diſtreſs is not to be con- 


ceived, —To gratify him only it was, his beloved- 
wife ſtaid there ſo long ; but at ſly e all. 
[ 
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the parſonage ; and ſo eager was the worthy wo- 
man to get there, ſhe ſupported herſelf in her long 
journey much better than could be expected. 

She was brought in a litter the laſt four ſtages, 


followed by the tears and prayers of the inhabi- 
tants, through the village, to her own houſe 


where, with an unruffled mind and quiet conſci- 
ence, ſhe waited the eternal fiat. 5 

During the awful interval that paſſed between 
the time when every hope of her recovery had left 
them to that of her diſſolution, the anguiſh of her 
huſband and young friend may be better conceived 
than deſcribed. 5 | 

The ſolemn and hopeleſs inquiries of the neigh- 
bours, the lamentations of the poor, the grief of 


the ſervants, were faint epifomes of the ſevere 


ſorrows of the inconſolable huſband, and of the 


affectionate orphan. 


The parſonage, ſo late the ſcene of perfect 
tranquillity, of chearful content, and uninterrupted 
peace, was now literally a houſe of mourning. 


In this ſcene of poignant ſorrow, although eve- 


ry moment out of the dying ſaint's apartment, 
Anna was drowned in tears, while by her bed-ſide 


| the was the ferene companion of the friend ſhe 


loved; ſhe was her nurſe; ſhe read to her; and 


when the broken-hearted huſband could officiate in 


his holy office, fervently joined in the ſacred de- 
votion of a death-bed ; while Mrs. Manſel doſed, 


with true filial piety did ſhe exert her utmoſt power 


to comfort the grieving rector, though her own 
feelings were unſupportable. | 


On the 28th of January, after very ſtrong ſtrug- 
gles for one who had been gradually weakening ſo 


long, it pleaſed God to take to his peace a woman 


who had ſerved him all her days; her reſignation 


and fortitude during her painful and lingering diſ- 
order, was the laſt, and not the leaſt valuable er 
ging e | 12 * 5 
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F ſon left to Anna, in whoſe arms ſhe expired ; and 
4 who, contrary to the modes of the times which 


authoriſes depoſiting the corpſe of our beſt friend 


3 in a vacant apartment, continued to ſit and ſleep 
in the room until the eighth day; when, having 


(led by Mr. Manſel, and followed by the pariſhion- 


ers of Llandore) ſeen her remains depoſited in the 
chancel of the church, they retired, each to their 
apartments, unable to meet at that table where now 


the voice that cheered and inſtructed was heard no 
more. FI . | 

Her laſt injunctions to Anna were to follow the 
counſel of Mr. Manſel; and her laſt requeſt to her 


| huſband, never to forſake or deny parental care to 


the child of her heart. 

Mr. Manſel had a maiden ſiſter who had been 
ſent for by Mrs. Manſel (when at Swanſea ſhe ſaw 
no hope of her ſpeedy return) to take care of the 
family, and had, at Anna's requeſt, been conti- 
nued. After Mrs. Manſel's death, her ſtay was 
{till neceſſary; but if it had not, ſhe would have 
had no inclination to leave a warm, full houſe, for 
her own little cottage, where ſhe lived on a very 
ſmall income, | | 


Mrs. Jane Manſel was in the fiftieth year of her 


celibacy, and valued herſelf on her notability and 
fine ſhape ; for few women could vie with her in 
either; ſhe was, indeed, ſaving to a proverb, and 


ſmall to a fault: ſhe was ill tempered, ſandy hair- 


ed, and ſallow complectioned; ſhe had not yet 
given up the hopes of matrimony, for which pur- 


poſe, ever ſince ſhe had reſided at the Parfonage, 
ſhe had been making a hoard of every thing in 
kind to tempt, when no other attraction was to be 


found. 


Such a ſubſtitute for the ſaint they had loſt, ſoon * 
oecaſioned an alteration in the parſon's family: the 
man and maid, who were the happy domeſtics of 
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the beſt manager and miſtreſs on earth, reſigned 
their places, which were immediately filled by 
thoſe, who knew nothing more than was neceſſary 
in a common farm houſe, and who, from a ſimi- 
larity of minds and manners, were the favourites 
of Mrs. Jane. p 
When Mr. Manſel was preſent, nothing could 
exceed the fawning ſpeciouſneſs of this woman's 
behaviour to Anna ; but the moment his back was 
turned, her never-failing/topics were leſſons of 
. induſtry to young peopl&dghyered to her maid, 
but evidently meant at A. — She hated to ſee 
| thoſe who were able, and hgving nothing of their 
own, unwilling to work, loitering about as if their 
whole buſineſs in the world was to be maintained at 
other people's expence. . 
"Thoſe lectures, which had always witneſſes, and 
her own want of ſpirits, which were ſunk to the 
loweſt ebb, ſoon leſſened the conſequence of Anna 
at the Parſonage, and placed her in a ſituation ve- 
ry little to be envied. She did not like, by inform- 
ing Mr. Manſel of his ſiſter's conduct, to embroil 
him in a family diſpute, and much leſs did ſhe 
chooſe to ſubmit to the inſults of a woman, who, 
# ſhe had been of a tolerable temper, was ſo ex- 


remely.1gnoxant and low bred, it was impoſſible to - The 
aſſociate with. 7 , | BL 
Mr. ManſePs grief for his wife was of the kind de 
to laſt ; it_yented not itſelf in words, it ſubſided þF' an 
norte overflowings which dropped from his V* 
eyes; his ſoul was the manſion of integrity; there, Wr O01 
in every ſentiment, in every thought; he found | of 
renewed the memory of his Maria: nothing of 
goodneſs ſtruck his imagination nnaccompanied t 
with her idea; the violence of his ſorrow, in- PI 
| deed, abated, as he brought himſelf to conſider ed 
ſhe had but preceded him in the rich reward of h. 
virtue. But when alone, when he could uninter- | th 
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rußptedly recai her Voice, her action, and her wiſ- 
dom, he fancied himſelf yet in her ſociety; he 
was, therefore, ſeldom. viſible but in the diſcharge 
of his duties and at meals; nor was it always he 
accompanied them then; the chearful board, the 


innocent chat, the comfortable fireſide was no 
more; and Anna ſo conſtantly reminded, began to 
conceive the living a burden on honeſt pains-taking 


people, ſhameful and unneceſſary: yet loath to 


hurt or offend Mr. Manſel, it was with great re- 
juctance, and not till perſonally and directly affront- 


cd by Mrs. Jane, ſhe could raiſe her ſpirits ſuffi- 
ciently to propoſe leaving him. 


Mr. Manſel heard her with ſorrow and ſurpriſe ; 
he entreated her to conſider well the ſtep ſhe was 
taking ; queſtioned her about his family ; begged 
ſhe would modulate it as ſhe pleaſed. Wilkinſon, 


though he called ſometimes, had received his de- 


finitive anſwer ; e was no longer troubleſome, 
what could then be her motives ?- *' N 

Fully reſolved to conceal the cauſe of her diſ- 
guſt, and too much irritated to remain ſubject to 
the ignorant caprice of Mrs. Jane, ſhe ſaid it was 
neceſſary for her to lay down ſome plan for her 
way of life. Servitude muſt be her laſt reſource; 


ſe heard there were means in the metropolis by 


which women of good education might earn a 
decent ſubſiſtence, with a tolerable appearance ; 
and another ſtrong motive for her wiſhing to go, 
was her deſire to learn every particular of her 
origin, that ſhe might try to get ſome knowledge 
of her family | oY 
Mr. Manſdl, zy bo knew it was not in his power 
to provide longaFfor her than he lived, felt the 
Propriety of her reaſons} though he ſecretly wiſh- 
ed ſhe had not been ſo nice about ſerbitude, as he 
thought the Edwins mjghthave affiſted her: he, 
therefore, ceaſed to oppoſe her intentions, but 
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took every method to make her journey comfort. 


ale. - | Ee 

The fifty pounds Lady Edwin ſent her re- 
mained (notwithſtanding all the money Mrs. Man- 
ſel had ſaved was expended, and ſome debts un- 


avoidably contracted) untouched ; that and Mrs. 


Manſel's clothes he inſiſted on her taking; every 
thing belonging to her departed friend was dear 


to her: but as to the note, all his pleadings could 


not induce her to take more than twenty 
ounds. . 1 | 
Still the good man was very loath to part with 

her ; but finding her bent on going, he took her 


himfelf to Brecknock, and having obtained the 


promiſe from her of returning to him, as her 


home, parted with tears and regret on both ſides; 
his laſt words as he put her into the coach being, 


Remember you have a home, and I am your 


e father,” 
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her ANNA took Bath in her way, and was received 
the by Mrs. Herbert and Patty with the ſame kind- 
her WW refs and friendſhip ſhe was uſed to at Llandore. 
es; They preſſed her to ſtay ; but ſhe was too eager 
to get to London, to comply with their invitati- 
on. She hinted to them her circumſtances, and 
Mrs. Herbert inſiſted on troubling her with a card 
to Lady Edwin. Cecilia being with Miſs Turb- 
ville in Bedfordſhire ; and Patty told her with 
great joy, that her Couſin, Hugh, who was ex- 
pected every day, was to be married as ſoonas 
he came, when they ſhould all be in London: 
they agreed to continue on their correſpondence z 
and after two days ſtay, Anna again ſet out on 
her journey to London. 
| She was met by Mr. Dalton at the inn, who 
| was apprized of her coming by a letter from Mr. 
Pp. Manſel. by 
I) be time which had paſſed ſo happily with our 
| heroine, had produced many alterations in the 
© ſituation of Dalton; the clergyman, to whoſe hu- 
manity he owed his curacy, was dead, and his 
| ſucceſſor choſe to place a relation of his own in 
the cure. A twelvemorith had paſſed without any 
proſpect of again meeting an employ that 9 | 
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feed his family. Unſucceſsful in all his applica- 


tions for a church, he, at laſt, ſought favour 
among his old friends the Methodiſts; from one 
of thoſe people he got a recommendation to a 


and was indeed a good Samaritan. 
In poſſeſſion of a large and clear eſtate, as well 
as merchandizing to all parts of the globe, Mr. 


the lovely attributes of charity and benevolence, 
as literally laid down by his Divine Preceptor ; 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to pour 


was the buſineſs of his life; if, in the extenſive 
line of his charities, he knew a preference, it was 
to the ſtrict profeſſors of his own religion; a par- 
tiality the more excuſeable as none of the ſons or 
daughters of Affliction were turned unrelieved 


cy of his zeal, had lately built a ſmall chapel in a 


number of artificers employed in its neighbour- 
hood was a temptation to the good man to endow 
it, and place there a preacher who would be at- 
tentive and induſtrious in his holy calling. 
Dalton's application for charity, as a preacher 
with a numerous offspring out of bread, and de- 


came at this period to the hands of Mr. Thorn- 

Hill, whoſe compaſſion for the individual was in- 
creaſed by his general good will to his fellow 
creatures, on whoſe account the chapel was erec- 
ted; he relieved the neceſſities, painted in a very 
ſtrong light by Dalton, and placed him in the new 


for life. In this ſituation he was when he receiv- 
ed the unwelcome news of Anna's return to his 


gentleman who headed and patronized that ſect, 
Thornhill had the power of putting into practice 
| balm into the wounds of enemies as well as friends, 


from his gates. This gentleman, in the ferven- 


village about ſix miles from the metropolis ; the 


ſtitute of means for their ſupport, fortunately 


meeting, with houſe rent and fifty pounds a year 


protection; however, by his wife's advice, he 
E593) went 
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went to the inn where the coach ſtopt, in order 
to conduct her to his houſe. 
Mrs. Dalton received her very kindly, and that 


kindneſs was much increaſed by the preſent of a 


brown ſatin night gown of Mrs. Manſel's for her- 
ſelf, and all the remains of the finery brought from 
Melmoth Lodge, as well as the clothes ſhe had 
out- grown ſince, for her children, who were diſ- 
poſed of different ways, except the eldeſt daugh- 
ter, ſhe had ſerved out her apprenticeſhip to the 


mantua- maker, and now worked at her buſi- 


neſs, paying her father for her board and lodg- 
ing. 


The next morning Dalton told Anna, with ve- 


ry little ceremony, it was time for her to think 


of ſome mode of living, without being a hanger 


on from one to the other. This was her own ſen- 


timents ; but ſhe could have diſpenſed with his 
coarſe opinion on the matter, delivered without 
The contraſt between this 


teeling or judgment. 
addreſs and thoſe ſhe had lately been uſed to, 
ſtruck her ſo forcibly, ſhe could not immediately 
anſwer; which ſilence being interpreted by him 


into a deſign of fixing herſelf on him, he wiſe- 


ly reſolved to let her know it was what ſhe muſt 
not expect in time; and was on the point of being 
ſtill leſs attentive to the laws of hoſpitality, when 
a queſtion from her brought the blood into the 


cheek of both him and his wife, and that was, 
to know the particulars of his firſt meeting her ; 


when, and where it was ; and laſtly, what the 


things that were brought by the deceaſed to the 
lodgings conſiſted of, and what was become of 


them) Kb. 

After a little pauſe, which if our heroine had 
the leaſt knowledge of guilt herſelf, muſt have 
given birth to ſuſpicions not very favourable to 


: her reverend friend, he told her where ſhe was 
IN ; brought 
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188 N 
brought by her father, but that not only the wo- 


man was moved, but the very houſe (which was 


true) was pulled down, and another built on the 
ſpot ; that the things conſiſted of a few wear- 
ables, which had been ſold without reſerve to de- 
fray the expences of the funeral; and that he 


had, by advertiſement, and every inquiry in 
his power, endeavoured to find out to whom 


ſhe belonged, without ſucceſs; that by the ſun- 
burnt completion of both the man and woman, 


he concluded they came from abroad. 
This account entirely baniſhed. every hope of 
learning any thing of her origin. It was very un- 


likely ſhe, who was ſo entirely ignorant of the 
world, ſhould. ſucceed! better in her reſearches 
than Mr. Dalton, who was ſo much intereſted in 
finding ſome one to take off his hands, a child, 
who had no claims on him but thoſe of charity. 
Her next thought. was to deliver Mrs. Herbert's 


card to Lady Edwin, in hopes, by that Lady's pa- 
tronage, ſhe might be able to fix on ſome means 


for her future ſubſiſtence. 

She accordingly went in the morning ſtage, and 
The ſtreets were 
very dirty ; wholly unacquainted with London and 
its cuſtoms, ſhe had no idea of taking a coach; 
through- the wet, therefore, ſhe walked, inquir- 


ing at every turning the way to Groſvenor Square, 


which ſhe reached in three hours, having ſome- 
times received right directions, and oftener wrong, 


to the great entertainment of the witty crackers of 


ſo pleaſant a joke. 


Tired and ſplaſhed, at length ſhe arrived at the 
door of Lady Edwin, which two or three chairs 
and a dozen powdered fops in livery ſurrounded: 


theſe ſhe had to puſh her way through. 


The impudence, the vices, and the follies of 
"Row ions a das, are, in general, ſo exactly * 
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ed by thoſe party-coloured gentlemen, that when 
J have ſaid thoſe in waiting belonging to ſome of 


the firſt and moſt diffipated families in the king- 
dom, I need not add, the ſight of a modeſt young 


woman had in it too much novelty to paſs unno- 
ticed or uninſulted. With great difficulty (as they 


ran all their undaunted faces under her hat) ſne 


reached the porter, who, with a ſettled grin and 
witty fneer at his companions, ſtood waiting to 
receive her. | 


To her modeſt queſtion of, Is Lady Edwin at 
home? ſhe was anſwered with a gruff, No, and 


a ſupercilious ſtare; and then unfortunately her 
ſpotted clothes, attracting the notice of the too- 
well-kept, idle wretches round her, ſhe was ſa- 
luted with a loud laugh. 5 
Aſtoniſhed at ſuch brutal rudeneſs, ſuch wan- 
ton, unprovoked inſolence, and terrified with the 
apprehenſions of what inſults might farther be of- 
fered her, ſhe was haſtily going from the door, 


when a footman belonging to the houſe, ſtruck 
with her beauty, recollecting Lady Edwin's wo- 


man had juſt diſcharged her maid, ee 


| himſelf (for he was à perſon of great gallantry, 


his preſent condeſcenſion might be rewarded with 
future favour, bid her come in, and civilly , aſked 
her buſineſs. Mrs. Herbert's name electrified 
the whole crew; thoſe belonging to the viſitors 
chairs ſlunk off, and the ſurly porter taking the 


card, rung for Lady Edwin's own man, Who 


begged her to walk in; at the ſame time opening 
the door of an elegant and ſpacious parlour, ſaid 
his lady had company but he would deliver the 
card the moment they went. Here to her great 


comfort ſhe found a large fire, at which ſhe dried 


her feet, and had time to ſet her clothes in a lit- 
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The cordiality of her reception made amyle 
amends for the mortifications ſhe had received at 


the door: the lady embraced her with great affec- 


tion, condoled with her on her ſable dreſs, and 
expreſſed herſelf much pleaſed at Mrs. Herbert's 
ſending her to Groſvenor- ſquare. 

Struck with a kindneſs ſhe did not expect, our 
heroine burſt into tears. 


Lady Edwin's goodneſs 


mcreafad with this 


mark of ſenſibility ; ſhe had a real regard for her, 


and when ſhe heard from Mrs. Herbert, the de- 
clining ſtate of Mrs. Manſel's health, had thought 
the having ſuch a young perſon about her in qua- 
lity of a companion would be both convenient and 
agreeable :—Miſs Edwin troubled her with very 
little of her company ; ſhe grew corpulent and in- 


dolent; public places ſhe was weary of, and going 


out much fatigued without amuſing her. Lady 
Edwin liked cards, and her routs were crowded 
by the firſt people ; but there were many hours 
which an elegant ſenfible young woman would 
very acceptably fill; ſhe, therefore, directly pro- 
poſed to Anna living with her on the footing of a 
companion, and faid, ſhe would compliment her 


with fifty pounds a year for clothes. 
It' cannot be doubted but this offer was grate- 
fully accepted ; and ſo defirous was: the lady of 


having her immediately there, an early dinner 
was ordered, and the coach carried her to Dal- 


ton's, with directions to Wait for and bring her 


back. 


When Dalton ſaw ſo elegant a carriage ſtop at - 


his door and Anna alight from it, he could ſcarce 
believe his eyes ; with undiſſembled]j joy he heard 


bew fortunate ſhe had been; he congratulated her 


on-it; and, never out of his way, begged, if an 
opportunity duc, ſhe would ppt in a . 
him 
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him to Lady Edwin, whoſe poor countryman he 
Was. 

Her baggage not having been unpacked was ſoon 
ready, and once more Mr. Dalton had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing himſelf freed from his care of Anna: 
ſhe returned to Groſvenor-ſquare early in the 
evening: Lady Edwin, very much pleaſed with 
the gratitude and alacrity ſhe had ſhewn, ordered 
a piece of black ſilk in addition to what ſhe alrea- 
dy had, and gave directions to her own tradeſpeo- 
ple to equip her in a faſhionable ſtile, as her night 
was to be the third after, 

In the intermediate ſpace ſhe did not fail ac- 


quainting Mr. Manſel with her ſituation, or thank- 


ing Mrs. Herbert for the friendly recommendation 
which had procured her the honour of Lady Ed- 
win's favour ; a hair-dreſſer having cut and tor- 


tured her charming ringlets into likeneſs of nothing 


human, and dreſſed in faſhionable mourning, 


Anna followed Lady Edwin into her drawing- 


zoom. 
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L AD V Edwin's doors opened at nine, but it 2 
was near eleven before the card tables were all fl. _ 
led. This ſcene was perfectly novel to our her- iti 
ine, and excited no leſs her curioſity than wonder; I bang 
ſhe, who had hitherto looked on viſiting as a me- 1 x1 
thod of keeping up the connection of families and pe 
friends, could not conceive the pleaſure of enter- I vou 
"taining ſuch a number of people by a ſingle cour- pad 
teſy to each perſon as they entered, and an ar- of _ 
rangement of the tables, any more than ſhe could "BID 
reconcile it to her ideas of civility for people to ws 
leave the houſe without even that little ceremony 1 
or beſtowing a look at the lady of the manſion; Wau 
the conſtant ſucceſſion of feathered ladies and ber 
painted beaus, who juſt glided round the rooms any 
and retired, particularly ſtruck her, as a very un- 100 
meaning mode of paſſing their time. | whe 
She was however, drawn out of one ſurpriſe and refs 
thrown into another, by a moſt polite and flatter- able 
ing addreſs from a male figure, who begged Lady has 
Edwin to introduce him to the lovely ſtranger ; her 6 
ladyſhip's ready compliance with this requeſt, con- rily 
vinced Anna it was a perſon of conſequence who ay 
made it, which his ridiculous appearance rendered 7T 
at firſt rather doubtful, to one who knew not that 
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A nothing in that ſtile was beneath our modern no- 
bless. | | 


He was a tall, elderly perſonage, whoſe ſatin 


waiſtcoat and breeches were out-pinked by the 
> rouge on his cheeks, and that beautifully contraſt- 
ed by the white daubings on the other parts of his 
haggard face; he had a wide mouth, which the 
art of his dentiſt contrived to fill with a double 
| row of falſe teeth; he was fond of his height, and 
to keep up the appearance of youth and vigour he 
wore ſtays; he was of ſuch an amorous conſtitu- 
tion, that the ſight of beauty ſet him in a flame, 
and the ſhew and variety of his miſtreſſes could 
only be equalled by his ſtud of horſes ; his hair 
was curiouſly frizled out at the ſides, in cloſe imi- 
tation of the court Adonis; he wore a blue rib- 
band, and was vaſtly addicted to falling in love. 


He approached Anna with a ghaſtly ſtare, which 


| he miſtook for a languiſhing ogle, and which 
would certainly have provoked her riſible faculties, 
had not Lady Edwin announced him the Duke 
of ————, To laugh at a Duke would have 
been ſhocking; to reſpe& him impoſſible ; ſne 


was therefore an angel, a goddeſs, and every thing 


divine without raiſing her vanity; and his Grace 


wounded, miſerable, and dying, without exciting 
her pity ; ſhe had too much good ſenſe to feel 


any thing but contempt, for a man, whoſe ambi- 


tion it was to take the lead in folly and diſſipation, 
when not only his age but conſtitution called for 
reformation and warm flannels, and was not lon 

able to conceal her diſguſt; the ducal title filled 
her with awe, but the poor animal who bore it 
ſoon deprived himſelf of reſpect; ſhe involunta- 


rily turned her back on his eloquence, his dignity, 


and his admiration. 
The marked manner in which his Grace ſing- 

led out our heroine, called forth the glaſſes of the 
1. K beaus, 
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. ſity; a piece of ill-breeding any modern bell 


things in others, leſs deſirable than poverty and 


of Lady Edwin's favour, the paſt ſcenes would of. 


beaus, who, dear creatures! to a man are all pur 
blind; and the ladies, not to be behind them i 
| defects, were ſo good as to liſp out their inquirie 


ſomehow whiſpered, that ſhe was the daughter d 


Edwin, and Anna, then ſat down to ſupper, and 


forget he exiſted; was he not engaged, and thit 
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of“ Who is ſhe, and what is ſhe?“ 4 1 

Theſe general obſervations made her truly ri ue caf 
diculous; ſhe actually was out of countenance, rink o 


her modeſt eyes withdrew from the gaze of curio N n her 
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would try to bluſh at. But poor aukward thing 
ſhe ſoon ceaſed to be an intereſting object, except 
to a few diſſipated married men; for it being 


a Welch parſon, whom Lady Edwin had taken =? 
a companion to Miſs Edwin, the ladies were 
eaſy and the beaus ſatisfied. 5 

This, far from mortifying Anna, left her to eu 
joy her own obſervation, which brought home 


dependence. The inſipid evening paſſed, and the 
rooms cleared at one o'clock ; Sir William, Lady 


retired about two. 

One evening gave Miſs Manſel a leffon for al 
the company they received, or the viſits they paid; 
and very ſoon ſhe was ſo well acquainted with the 
etiquette on theſe occaſions, as to take all fatigue 
off Lady Edwin, who ſat to cards in the firſt par- 
ty, leaving the ceremonial part to her. 

When ſhe was entirely ſettled, and her thoughts 
at liberty, nothing to wiſh for but the continuance 


ten return to her imagination, and was it poſſible, 
was ſhe indeed, ſettled under the roof of Lady 
Edwin, could it be, and ſhould ſhe again ſee and 
converſe with Charles Herbert? Yes, ſhe te- 
membered his parting words; but, alas! what end 
could it anſwer. Better, far better would it be to 
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ice; think of her, would his family pride ſtoop to a girl 
urid zn her dependent ſtate, one who had not the bene- 
bele fits common to the refuſe of ſociety, who knew 
thing Hot a creature of her blood, and who was totally 
ep WHecſtitute of the means of ſubſiſtence but from the 
being charity of ſtrangers? Certainly no; well, then, 
cr 0 he would reſolve to think no more of him: but 
ens, | | 
were « Thought repelled, reſenting, rallies, 
And doubles every woe.” 
whe: A letter from Mr. Manſel, in which the good 
an man favoured her with advice and congratulations 
the on her preſent ſituation, contributed not a little to 
ad the fixing in her mind an idea that, to ſay the 
and truth, never left it. He warned her againſt the 
deceptions of her own heart, hinted at the parti- 
r all ality ſhe was ſuſpected of for young Herbert; at 
aid; the ſame time he repreſented the impoſſibility of 
1 the its being attended with ſucceſs ; ſaid the dependent 
igue I ſituation of that young gentleman was ſuch, that 
par- bis ruin muſt be the conſequence of a ſuſpicion of 
that kind in the family, as he knew it was their 
8 ſettled intention to unite him to his couſin: begged, 
ance therefore, ſhe would guard her peace (her honour 
obe knew to be ſecured by her own principles), pre- 
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9 o her friend, the daughter of her benefaQreſs z | 


was it not unjuſt and ungrateful in her to wiſh to 


Jupplant a perſon, who had ſo many claims to a 
contrary conduct? And, indeed, if that was not 


ly f Ine cafe, if he was free, was it likely he would 


: 1 ented Wilkinſon's beſt wiſhes, and invited her 
home whenever ſhe pleaſed. 


Anna ſhed tears over this letter, and called her- 


0 elf ſeverely to taſk for her conduct, ſome part or 
ether of which muſt have given riſe to her friend's 
W-onjetture ; and if him, why not others? Alarmed 
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at this concluſion, ſhe reſolved to be more guard- 
ed in future. 
Lady Edwin grew more pleaſed with her com- 
panion the longer ſhe knew her; and Sir William 
was as partial as generous, ever buying ſome little 
trinket to preſent her with, and her time paſſed 
1f not happily at leaſt agreeably. | 
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The Arrival of a Stranger. 


Sr en * 


A Month after Anna's removing to Groſvenor- 
ſquare, Mr. Hugh Edwin returned from abroad. 
* This event filled the houſe with joy; he was 
B the idol of his family, and the heir of their noble 
fortunes ; had been four years making the grand 
Tour; no expence or pains had been ſpared to 
render him the moſt accompliſhed man of the 
age, and his fine natural parts gave flattering hopes life 
of the figure his rank and fortune entitled him to he? 
cut in the world. | 5 5 
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rd- H But the high opinion entertained of his abili- 
ties by his fond parents, and their blind indul- 
gence to the foibles of his infancy, had ruined 
the one, and converted the other into mature 
Vice. „ h 
fled ! He was handſome and elegant in his perſon; 
and by his acquaintance with the world, had ac- 
quired an eaſy and polite addreſs. 
| His good underſtanding was embelliſhed with a 
pleaſing delivery, and when he choſe to exert 
himſelf, he was maſter of great elocution, which, 
added to a perfect knowledge of the laws of his 
country, promiſed to his father, who doted on 
him, the utmoſt that fame and ambition could 
beſtow. v 
But the unreſtrained liberty of action, and pow- 
er of purſe, which he received from the affecti- 
on of his parents, involved him in almoſt every 
vice in the compoſition of human nature, and 
young as he was in years, returned to his country 
a veteran in iniquity—He had feduced, under * 
ſolemn promiſe of marriage, before he went on 
his travels, a young widew of fortune and family, 
whoſe love for him ſo far exceeded all other con- 
ſiderations, that though ſhe found herſelf ruined 
and deceived, ſhe accompanied him abroad, when 
E notwithſtanding his great allowance from his fa- 
ther, he contrived to ſpend her whole fortune. 
She had bred by him, but as it is ſaid, there is 
no friendſhip among the wicked, neither can there 
be a laſting eſteem or real happineſs in a vicious 
A connection. . : 
© Thelover was inconſtant, the lady jealous, and 
1 by time of their return to England, they, who 
had flaitered themſelves they ſhoulds be bleſt for 
life, were become mutual plagues tq each other: 
the unhappy woman, indeed, ſtill doted on her 
But 9 K 3 feducer; 
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ſeducer; but paſſion founded on mere ſenſua 
pleaſure, is ſure to evaporate in diſguſt. 

Edwin, certain of his father's generoſity, made 
him immediately acquainted with his ſituation: 
he was not miſtaken ; Sir William Edwin had the 
moſt guileleſs of human hearts; when the young 
prodigal proteſted his ſorrow for his paſt indiſcre- 
tions, and promiſed amendment, the fond father 

believed him, and took on himſelf the care of 
providing for the lady, which he generouſly did, 
and that in a manner that rendered her accept- 
' ance of five hundred a year, rather a favour con- 
ferred on, than received from him, 
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Filial Piety in faſhiomable Life, 


Epwix, now free from his companion, was 
at large; intrigue was his hobby horſe, and miſ- 
chief his pleaſure. | 
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moment he had obtained his end; he knew Miſs 
Turbville was the deſtined partner of his hand, 


clinations ; the more he ſaw of Anna, the more 
he was enamoured with her ; and ſo rapidly was 
her influence increaſing, that it was with difficulty 
he could conceal his raptures, even in the pre- 
ſence of his father and mother—W henever he 


ral to his temper. 


undutiful behaviour to the beſt of parents ; ſhe 
could aſſure him, if there was no other objection, 
her obligations to Lady Cecilia would ſufficiently 
ſteel her heart againſt addreſſes ſhe knew they 

5 K 4 would 


1 


The lovely Anna, in full bloom of beauty and 
innocence, was an object too deſirable to be paſ- 
ſed over; his mother's protection had nothing in 
it ſacred enough to preſerve her from his attempts, 
nor his promiſe to his father conſidered from the 


but that, he never deſigned ſhould ſhackle his in- 


3 caught her alone, which he watched eagerly for, 
he pleaded his paſſion with all the violence natu- 
. 
Hou eaſy is it to reſiſt temptation our inclina- 
tions revolt at! Anna could paint to Edwin his 
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would diſapprove Abandoned as this young man 
was, the propriety of conduct and modeſt dignity 
of Anna's deportment was ſuch, that he had 


| hinted at nothing ſhort of an honourable paſſion, 


although he was ſenſible it was neither in his 
power or inclination to perform ſuch engage- 


ments, if he could prevail on her to accept 


them. 8 


But of that there was not the leaſt danger; for 
though no more of his character had reached the 
ears of Anna than what Lady Edwin thought pro- 
per to diſcloſe, ſhe was armed with the argument 
I have hinted at; and had there been no other, | 
am perſuaded there needed none; but in truth 
there was, and had young Edwin offered her 3 


diadem, her heart was ſo devoted to the humbler 


graces of his couſin, ſhe would have rejected 
him—She lived but for Herbert, at the ſame time 
that ſhe had not the moſt diſtant hope of ever be- 


ing happy in the object of her choice; on the 


contrary, while her imagination was perpetually 
bringing back the laſt ſcene at Llandore, ſhe flat- 
tered herſelf ſhe could ſee him united to Miſs 


Edwin, without any other emotion than what the 


moſt diſintereſted friendſhip would warrant, re- 
ſerving only to herſelf the pleaſing idea, that 
while ſhe was ſingle, (which ſhe predetermined 
ſhould be as long as ſhe lived) ſhe might continue 
the ſecret preference her heart now gave him, 
without injury either to his honour or her own ; 
and having made up her mind in this dangerous 


manner, ſhe no longer fought to reprefs the ap- 


probation which, in ſpite of herſelf, would ac- 


company the memory of every action. 


Her heart was continually forming compariſons 


between him and the young men that viſited at 


Sir William's ; if her ſentiments happened to be 
thofe of any other perſon, ſhe was ſure Charles 


Herbert's 


* 
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Herbert's expreſſions would have given grace to 
them; if ſhe was diſguſted, her firſt r were, 
good heavens, how different is Herbert?! 
Thus, then, nouriſhing the ſecret bias of her 
> ſoul, ſhe lived at Lady Edwin's without any diſ- 
quiet, but what the young man's aſſiduities gave 
her, ſome weeks; for Miſs Edwin was to ſtay in 
> Bedfordſhire till the family went to fetch her, that 
a convenient opportunity for Mr. Edwin's falling 
in love with Miſs Turbville might not be want- 
ing. | | | | | | 
5 . Edwin found himſelf in no hurry to for- 
ward this marriage; his heart became really de- 
voted to Anna, the more ſeriouſly, that notwith- 
ſtanding the diſadvantages of her ſituation, two 
gentlemen of fortune, one of them of rank, had 
made their offers of marriage; one a Baronet, of 
good eſtate and reputable family, turned of forty ; 
the other, a Mr. Mordant, a young man of un- 
exceptionable morals, and agreeable perſon, ſon 
to an opulent Weſt-India planter, who Sir Wil- 
ham (being acquainted with his connections) was 
very kind to; and he was admitted into the fami- 
ly on the footing of a relation; his father left him 
to his own choice of a wife, that muſt accompa- 
ny him to Jamaica, and his heart paid: homage to 
te charms of our heroine; 7 

The indifference with which ſhe received thoſe 
propoſals, and the explicit manner in which ſhe 
refuſed them, appeared no leſs extraordinary to 
dir William and his lady, than flattering to the 
vanity of their ſon; he had been ſo uſed to ſuccefs 
among the women, he could not doubt but his 
good fortune would fill continue; and the latent 
partiality for his dear ſelf convinced him thoſe re- 


jections of Anna were founded on her attachment 
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He dreaded nipping in the bud the bright hope 
on which ſo much depended ; the leaſt hint of his 
nuptials, as conſented to by himſelf, would he 
foreſaw, ruin him with her. On Sir William 
ſettling his affairs with Mrs. Mitford, he promiſ- 
ed to comply with all his wiſhes in regard ſto his 
_ eſtabliſhment in life: and indeed a ſituation, inde- 
e p of control, was too deſirable a matter to 


e declined by a young man who wiſhed for no- 


thin worre. SE tru 

Yet the lovely Anna to be given up, was too 
great a ſacrifice even for that, and one excuſe fol 
lowed another to protract time. Mr. Herbert's 
family were invited to accompany them to Bed- 
fordſhire, but Edwin had privately wrote to 
Charles to put off the journey from week to week, 
till Sir William declaring he would go without them, 
that would no longer anſwer his purpoſe, the day 
before their arrival, he thought proper to fall ſick, 
a private emetic gave the appearance of a violent 
attack that alarmed his parents, who wiſhed to 
call in every medical aſſiſtance; but their ſon had 
a particular confidence in one only, and he, though 
not a perfon who attended the family, was em- 
ployed, and his reports of the progreſs of the 


diſorder juſt ſuch as ſuited the patient's inclina- 


* os | 

It was in vain Lady Cecilia intreated he would 
have more advice; it teazed him to be oppoſed, 
and increaſed his fever; he was ſure he was per- 
fectly ſafe in the hands of Mr, Depuis, and would 
ſee nobody elſe. =— 

Anna, ſuſceptible to all the feelings of human 
ty, and who loved and honoured. Le Edwin, 


caught from her the habit of ſolicitude for her ſon; 
and in hopes to calm the fears of the fond mother, 
was conſtantly inquiring after the health of her 
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bf this circumſtance Mr. Edwin's valet took 
care to inform his maſter, whoſe joy, at each 


[liam 3 lep within bounds ; to her inquiries, he was al- 
miſ⸗ | ways better; to others worſe; ſo that Lady Ce- 
his cilia, finding herſelf comforted by Anna's report, 
nde- was ſo exceedingly pleaſed when ſhe made it, that 
er to he could not but be encouraged to perſevere in a 
conduct ſo acceptable to her patroneſs. 

In this fitvation the Herberts found them. 

3 ” Young Edwin and Charles had ſpent their youth, 
: fol- and taken the firſt rudiments of learning together, 
derts having never been ſeparated till Mr. Edwin went 


Bed- 5 on his tour; ſo that, unlike as the couſins were in 


to their principles, they were much attached to each 
'eck, I other. 
hem, lerbert was hardly ſeated by the bed of his 


— 
8 


day friend (for he pretended he could not fit up) be- 
fore he diſcloſed his ſham ſickneſs, alledging his 


= 
O 
Exp 


olent A repugnance to the ſtate of marriage at all times, 
d to but more particularly now, when he ſaid he was 
1 had | 


ough ” was heart and ſoul devoted to another, as the rea- 
ſon of putting this deception on his family; he 


had taken, having actually made himſelf ill by at- 
fſecting it. 

ould 7 This occaſioned a good deal of mirth bet get 
fed, the two friends, in the midſt of which, his truſty 
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per- valet came to inform him that Miſs Manſel had 
ould H aſked after his honour's health twice in the laſt 


half hour. 


Jant- Charming, delightful, kind Anna 15 ech 
win, ed Edwin. 
ſon; The mirth which had exhilarated the counte- 


nance of Herbert in an inſtant fled. 


proof of attention from her, was hardly to be 


expected to fall in love with one woman while he 


then proceeded to inform him of the method he 


« What,” 
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46% What,” faid he, ſcarce daring to breatle, 


her ?? 


c who? Miſs Manſel did you ſay? Anna, is it 


c Ah, you know her, then?” replied. the 
other -“ Ves: who but ſhe could have taken 


] thought,” ſaid Herbert, ** ſhe was mar- 


ried ?”? 


« Heaven forbid,” anſwered Edwin, “ that 


any human being ſhould dare to have a hope of 
the kind; no, ſhe refuſed William Mordant 


and Sir Charles Stanly ; refuſed them for me, 
Charles; -I have ſtole into her little heart; 


ſhe muſt be mine.” 


«& What, then, will you give up Miſs Turb- 


ville? 


6 Not ſo, neither.” 


„% How will you then, manage with Anna? 


ou cannot think—” 


% Think, J know ſhe loves me, Charles, and by 


heavens I adore her; 


but I believe we ſhall 


neither of us think it neceſſary to have recourſe 


to the dull beaten road of matrimony.” 


« Love, free as air, at ſight of human tles, 


5 Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies,” 


Mr. Edwin in the ds of his rapturous 1deas, 
run on for fome time in this ſtrain, and might 
have, uninterrupted, repeated all the poetry and 
common place ſayings the worn out wen of ſe- 


Herbert was too much abſorbed in his own ideas 


| (which were not of the pleaſanteſt kind) to attend 
to him; he was not, till this moment, ſenſible of 


the frength of his attachment to our heroine ; tis 
true he thought her engaged, and by this time 
married to the perſon of her choice; that, and 
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that ouly, had prevented his attempting to render 
ſucceſsful the firſt ſerious paſſion he ever felt; but 
now that he found ſhe was not only ſingle, but in 
love with a man that meditated her ruin, his 
thoughts were in tumults. 


Should he not endeavour to ſave the ſweetneſs 
and purity ſo captivating ? 


Were theſe elegant manners, thoſe” charms of 


perſon, given her, then, in ſuch profuſion, to be 
the prey of vice? But how could ſhe be ſaved? 
would a woman who could attach herſelf to a 
known libertine, thank him for an interference 
(rather impertinent than according to ſuch ideas) 


friendly, and if fo, what end would it anſwer, 
except involving their family in a quarrel, which 
would diftreſs his mother, and even bring the 


charge of ingratitude on himſelf? As he was con- 
ſcious of many obligations to his uncle, he, there- 
fore, for a moment, gave it up, and retired, un- 
der pretence of fatigue, pleading that as an excuſe 
for not waiting Sir William's return from the houſe; 
but he could not leave Groſvenor-ſquare without 


making his bow to Lady Cecilia; he accordingly 
was announced. 
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CHAP. 


CHA FP. . 


* 


1 Pique, 


Th E crimſoned cheek of Anna would have 
told a very contradictory tale to that he had juſt 
now heard, had Herbert obſerved her; but a ſen- 
ſation reſembling_inward pride and reſentment, 
added to the reſolution he had juſt formed, and 
being prepared to fee her, prevented that obſer- 


vation, or any other. After paying his reſpe&s 


to Lady Cecilia, he bowed with the cold indiffer- 
ence of a common acquaintance and no more. 


_ Good heaven! what at that cruel moment were 


the feelings of Anna ; her heart had fondly antici- 
pated the pleaſure of this meeting to Charles and 
| Herſelf; ſhe could not, from all his behaviour, 
help indulging hopes of being dear to him; their 
parting ſcene was ever preſent in her mind, the 


plaintive ſound of his voice at that period ſtill vi- 


brated on her ear; and after all, was it thus they 


met! the pointed negle&, the cutting indifference, 


ſtruck her with grief and conſternation. 
Too much confuſed to aſk after his mother and 


ſiſter, and ſcarce able to ſupport herſelf, ſhe took. 
the opportunity of Lady Edwin's family inquiries 


to retire to her chamber, where a flood of tears 
relieved her ſwelling heart :—Ah, cried ſhe ! bit- 
terly weeping, it was not to Mr. Manſel oy, 

. | diſ- 
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diſcovered the imprudent, the preſumptuous 
thoughts, my own folly too, too much encou- 
raged ; Herbert has perceived it, and deſpiſes me; 
he ſees the forward girl is not to be truſted with 
the appearance of friendſhip ; his looks, his man- 
ner, ſpoke a contempt I could not otherwiſe have 
excited. e 

But perhaps, continued the afflicted girl, the 
change in my ſituation has had this effect; and 
could Herbert, could he be the firſt whoſe beha- 
viour ſhould remind her of her dependence on his 
family ; was that the expanſion of his heart, the 
noble diſpoſition for which ſhe had ſo admired 


| him: cruel Herbert, unhappy Anna; ſhe had cre- 


ated an idol in her own imagination, of manly 
beauty and goodneſs, her every thought had learnt 
to worſhip ; he had barbarouſly torn away its ami- 
able viſage, and ſubſtituted in its place the moſt 
frightful deformity 3 but ſhe would think of him 
no more, or if ſhe did, it ſhould be with the con- 
tempt ſuch caprice deſerved ; ſhe would ſhew him, 
that true pride of conſcious worth and integrity 
was of no family, that it might exiſt, undignified 
by blood, unadorned by the gifts of fortune : ſup- 
poſe he had ſuſpected her imprudent affection, ſure 


it could be no difficult matter to change that affec- 


tion into ſcorn for one who could inſult a woman 
becauſe he might; for ſuch a change of behavi- 
our, without the leaſt cauſe on her fide, amount- 
ed, in her preſent imagination, to inſult. 


The value of Lady Cecilia's kindneſs to her 


now leſſened ; ſhe condemned herſelf for not taking 


Dalton's advice, and fixing on a trade, whereby 
ſhe might ſubſiſt, with ſome little claim to inde- 
pendence: ſhe had loſt all conſequence with herſelf, 
from the moment ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe was of none to 
Herbert; her heart ſickened at the proſpect before 
her; ſhe had wrote to Miſs Edwin, in her for- 
mer 
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mer ſtile, but had received no anſwer ; the ſweet 


intercourſe, the union of minds, that was to laſt che fir 
their lives, was already evaporated, and had no 80 
more place in that lady's thoughts than if it never from 
had exiſted. | N = M 
From the ſentimental noveliſt of ſeventeen, amial 
Miſs Edwin was transformed into the gay coquette Dalte 
of twenty; the hero of her firſt romance only, ing 
maintained his ground in the variety of her ideas; fore 
Charles Herbert was amiable, when over-run with ſtant 
notions of love; fhe was ignorant of almoſt every 1 e 
thing elſe; and now that her fortune was a bait to bon, 
every coxcomb the became acquainted with, and Plac 
her paſſion for admiration gave enconragement to L 
every fool to addreſs her, ſtill her eduſin was be- forn 
yond compare preferable to any ſhe ſaw, and her 5 her, 
pride not a little hurt to find his attachment to hee bet, 
by no means what ſhe had flattered herſelf. _ p whi 
Miſs Turbville, her now boſom friend, was the | and 
counterpart of Cecilia; they were educated toge- mil 
ther, and the formation of their minds left to wo- = 
men who (intereſted only by the price they re- her 
ceived, and ignorant of the real accompliſhments . He 
that render a young woman of faſhion valuable, to Whew 
her own connections in particular, and ſociety in ye! 
general) were gratified in making them acquainted the 
with the ſuperficial knowledge themſelves poſ- an 
ſeſſed. | | | | 
Born to ſplendid fortunes, and never contradicted Mm 
in their lives, it is little to be wondered their tem- 1 
pers were unamiable as their manners; they both BY 
ſet out determined to be the heroines of ſentimen- in 
tal paſſions ; but fine cloaths, fine company, and tl 
fine jewels, with the very fine ſpeeches of a few * 
as fine beaus, totally overthrew the ſirſt ſoft ſyſtem, . by 
and introduced an inordinate love of dreſs, plea- 3 
| ure 
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ſure and admiration ; ſenſibility was baniſhed, and 
the finer feelings were no more. 

So that there was no conſolation to be derived 
from the memory of Miſs Edwin's friendſhip. 
Mrs. Herbert wanted reſolution, and Patty, the 
amiable Patty, power to be of ſervice to her; 
Dalton had plainly hinted ſhe muſt not think of 
living there, Lady Edwin's protection was there- 
fore her only reſource, and there ſhe muſt con- 
ſtantly ſee the man of all others ſhe wiſhed to 
avoid; the advance of ſpring promiſed no altera- 
tion, as there was yet no talk of going to Dennis 
Place. | 
Lady Edwin at this moment ſent for her, to in- 
form her of two things ; one, highly agreeable to 
her, was, that Mr. Herbert, his lady and dangh- 
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ter, were arrived at their lodgings in Bond-ſtreet, 


whither ſhe deſired her to go and welcome them; 
and the other, that Cecilia, and Mr. Stanley's fa- 
mily would be in town the following week. 
Anna eagerly flew to execute the commands of 
her patroneſs: Patty wept with joy, and Mrs. 
Herbert expreſfed as much pleaſure as the gloom 
on her countenance would permit ; they had not 
yet ſeen Charles, who came from Oxford to join 
them; they returned with her to Groſvenor-ſquare, 
and ſtaid the evening. | 
Mr. Stanley, guardian to Miſs Turbville, a 
moſt worthy cliaracter, was rejoiced at the ap- 


_ proach of the time that was to free him from the 


care of a flighty girl, whoſe large fortune render- 
ed her ſo tempting an object; and therefore, ſince 
the mountain would not go to Mahomet, Maho- 
met, he ſaid, muſt go to the mountain; in a 
word, he removed with his family to a ready-fur- 
niſhed houſe in Burlington-Sreet. FO 
It ſignified nothing now to be ſick ; all evaſions 
vere at an end; Edwin's honour had been given 
1 to 


* 


to his father, to marry, when he ſo nobly provi. 


Anna returned with double force and with irreſiſti- 


his parents; to remember his family, fortune, and 


were engaged—Diſtracted at this idea, he reſolv- 


towards corrupting his mind, than good ſenſe and 


on Anna; and when he perceived he had impoſed 
was prevented both by that and his own pride from 
Intentions. 

Herbert, on his part, now in the conſtant com- 
pany of our Heroine, found reaſon and reflection 


vet, piqued at his firſt behaviour, her whole de- 


baden 
ded for Mrs. Mitford : no excuſe would be ad. at Ll: 
mitted by his parents, and his ideas were ſo full of ſtance 


the charms of independence, that when he could liked | 
get the lovely Anna out of his head, he was ra- himſe 
ther defirous of being what he called ſettled. it WC 


But that was neither often nor of long duration, 


ble power, baniſhing every agreeable conſequence 
of his marriage with another; he knelt, ſwore, 
and vowed in vain; ſhe urged him to obedience to 


connections; and at length, declared her affeQions 


ed to force a compliance from her; he now found 
it in vain to court; diſappointed pride and vanity 
were goads to a paſſion that wanted none. 

In the time of his ſeparation from Herbert, diſ- 
ſipation and vicious company had not done more 


moral companions had done to improve Herbert— 
the former felt he reſpected his couſin more, but 


loved him leſs for his ſuperiority : notwithſtanding 


his rational and polite behaviour on all occaſions, We 
he had found him rather ſhy of the confidence be 
was diſpoſed to place in him reſpecting his deſigns | 


on himſelf, in his conclufions of her partiality, he 


revealing to him his diſappointments or future 


too weak to guard him from her faſcinating charms, 


portment towards him was ſo reſerved, ſo cool, 
and To diſtant, that he doubted not Edwin was a 
favoured lover; he regretted a thouſand 2 
<3 1 ; "08 
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had not tried to make an intereſt in her heart 
at Llandore—he recollected a variety of circum- 
ſtances which might have convinced him, ſhe diſ- 
liked Wilkinſon, but it was now too late to avail 
himſelf of thoſe obſervations ; for, beſides that 
it would be diſhonourable to his couſin, his own 
delicacy could not bear to think of being ſecond 
to ſuch a libertine, even in the heart of Anna; 
yet he wiſhed, fervently wiſhed, ſhe might eſcape 
the meditated ruin. | 
Thoſe conflicts in his mind ſo affected him, 
that it injured his health, and air was ordered: 
Mrs. Herbert would gladly have accompanied her 
doting piece, but Lady Edwin wiſhed her to ſtay in 
town, and adviſed lodgings near, from whence he 
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might ride occaſionally, or they viſit him; but he 


choſe to return to Oxford, as ſoon (after he had 
paid his reſpects to Miſs Edwin and the intended 
bride) as he could. 


CHAP, 
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Firſt Impreſſions. 


| 


Mk. Stanley's family arrived in town the be— 
ginning of May; „r. Edwin found his intended 
bride juſt the. reverle of what his heart approved 
in Anna; ſhe was, indeed, tolerable handſome, 
but vain, conceited, proud, and witty; had much 
ſmall talk, loud laugh, and large white teeth, her 
cheeks, as ſhe was very fair, ſnewed the rouge at 
the firſt glance, and her auburn brows were rob— 


bed of their beauty by a black pencil; her hair 


plaſtered with pomatum and brown powder, form- 


ed a ſtrong contraſt to the clean cheſnut locks of 


Anna; in ſhort, if inſtead of captivating, ſhe had 
laid a regular plan to diſguſt, ſhe would certainly 
have ſucceeded. 

But Mr. Edwin was too much a man of the 
world to ſuffer his ſentiments to eſcape him inad- 
vertently ; it was his buſineſs to fall in love; and 
as very few men exceeded him in natural or ac- 
quired underſtanding, to which was added, 3 
graceful, handſome, perſon, he was ſo fortunate 
as to render himſelf as pleaſing to the lady as he 
3 to be with her. 


Cecilia 
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Cecilia was in the mean time playing off all her 
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airs and graces, at her inanimate couſin, and vex- 


ed to death her pains were attended with ſo little 


ſucceſs ; her anger increaſed by obſervations not 
leſs galling to her pride than alarming to her jea- 
louſy. 

Charles (pre-determined to be a cloſe obſerver 
of Anna at the firſt interview of the intended bride 
and bridegroom) had no eyes or ears for any one 
elſe ; he ſaw with extreme ſatisfaction the placid 
ſerenity of her countenance kept its unruffled, 
peaceful appearance; looks of curioſity were the 
only ones ſhe directed towards them; her face 
was the faithful index of her mind; in her fine 
clear ſkin every intereſting change in her thoughts 
might be read, and the lovelieſt pair of eyes in 
the univerſe had not yet learnt any leſſons but 
thoſe of nature. . 

Cecilia {aw and felt her ſuperiority ; felt it, ac- 
companied with ſcorn and envy What whim 
could poſſibly induce Lady Edwin to keep ſuch a 
thing about her ! F 

She had been accuſtomed to watch the eyes 
of the men; it was not long before the ſtolen 
glances of her brother made another diſcovery, 
which ſhe was reſolved ſhould be turned to 
uſe, | | 

When they returned to Groſvenor-ſquare, Miſs 
Edwin went with them, having ſent her woman 
and baggage before ; ſhe pleaded a head ach as an 


excuſe for directly retiring, leaving Lady Edwin 
© ſurpriſed, and Anna piqued, at the coolneſs of 


her behaviour ; however, as neither thought 1t 
neceſſary to ſpeak their ſentiments to each other, 
no obſervation was made. 1 
Next morning brought Mr. Herbert and Mr. 
Mordant to Lady Edwin's breakfaſt table, which 
was at too early an hour for Cecilia; Charles came 

to 
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to take leave of the family, and Mordant once 
more to prefs his ſuit with Anna; his intimacy 
in the Edwin family gave him but too many op- 
portunities of witneſſing the unexceptionable mind, 
as well as lovely perſon, of our heroine. 

He brought from the gentleman who had the 
: charge of him from his father a carte blanche ; the 

time of his ſtay in England was very near elapſed, 
and he, for the laſt time, came to try his fate 
with the woman he loved. His intereſt waz 
warmly eſpouſed by Sir William and Lady Edwin; 
and finding Herbert was ſo nearly related to the 
family, he intreated his influence alſo. Anna had 
before ſaid all that a determined mind could ſay, 
and the preſence of Herbert was very unlikely to 
give a turn to her ſentiments. 

The reluctance with which Mordant ref gned 
his laſt hope, engaged them till two o'clock; 
when, dreſſed with the utmoſt attention, in an 
elegant morning diſhabille, in ſwam Cecilia, and 
bruſhing her eyes over Anna, who reſpectfully 
roſe at her entrance, bowed to the company, 
and fat down with a mixture of haughtineſs and 
- contempt in herlooks. Mordant directly applied to 
her for her intereſt with her lovely friend—ſhe was 
ſurpriſed, could not divine who he meant h 
could he mean but the charming Miſs Manſel— 
ſhe had no influence. 

Anna begged he would ſpare her as well as the 
company; ſhe aſſured him of her grateful remem- 
brance of the honour he did her, which The ac- 
| knowledged ſhe thought her misfortune ſhe could 
not, conſiſtent with her own notions of integrity, 
accept ; her reſolutions were unalterable. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, continued ſhe, with an amiable. 
frankneſs in her manner, and a modeſt earneſtneſs 
in her countenance, if I could have returned the 


affections of ſo worthy a man, it would * 
en 


Once % been my pride to do it generouſly ; you are ſo de- 


nacy MW ſerving, Mr. Mordant, I am ſure you will meet a 
op- heart more valuable than mine, that will require 
Und, vo interfering friends to do juſtice to your merit. 


the graceful courteſy, and immediately left the room. 
the MW Mordant then with a tender regret which affected 
ſed, MW both Sir William and Lady Edwin, took his leave. 
fate Miſs Edwin ſhrugged her ſhoulders ;—if a capital 
was merchant would not do, ſhe wondered what 
in; would! | 
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* How 


the Mr. Herbert now roſe to be gone; it was in 


had vain Miſs Edwin entreated his ſtay a few days 
ſay, MW the wanted a beau—could not poſſibly do without 
to MW him—nay, he ſhould ſtay. He declined all her 
invitations, took his leave, and went from thence 
ned MW to Mr. Edwin's apartment. „ 
k; WU © Well Charles, and what ſay you to my di- 


an © vinity? How do you like her?“ cried Edwin 


and the moment he entered. 

ily WK © I think her a fine woman, and hope you 
ny, © © will be happy.” | 

nd WU ill death do us part, Charles, —do not 
to forget that.” 


as © © But what,” ſaid Herbert,“ do you think 


ho of her yourſelf ? for that's the grand queſti- 
Indeed, is it! But as it is a queſtion which, 


he WM © if anſwered ſincerely, will produce a deviliſh 
n- | © rude one, it had better not be aſked. But 
c- „ come, Charles, as you ſay ſhe is a fine woman, 
Id | © andall that, if you will take her off my hands, 
y. { © you will oblige me very much.” = 

e- Charles expreſſing no great gout to the offered 
le Kindneſs, Edwin inveighed with great bitterneſs 
ſs againſt the folly and infipidity of both Miſs Turb- 
e ville and his ſiſter; ſwearing, that if it were not 


; IF tor one ſweet hope, he would ſet off and leave 


n WE them 


God preſerve you, Sir, ſaid ſhe, making him a 
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them to commit matrimony with any one but 
8 | 

« Ah! what a difference, ſaid he, between 
© them and the angelic Manſel. Did you obſerve 
& her abſolute lovelineſs, how, robed in her ex- 
* cellence, ſhe looked an emblem of {weetneſ;, 
& innocence, and beauty? Upon my ſoul as I ſat 
«& (ſtunned with the tittering nonſenſe of my in- 
< tended wife) at the other end of the room, when 
« her coral lips opened to deliver, with grace and 
« eaſe, the ſentiments of wiſdom and propriety, 


216- 


«© the perfume of her breath ſeemed, to my a- 


“ doring imagination, from that diſtance to reach 
% my ſoul. But come, Herbert, you ſet off to- 
% morrow ; we will dine at a tavern to-day ; 
„ where we will toaſt the angel in half pints un- 
© til nothing of love but the pleaſure ſhall have 
© power to diſturb us.” | 

„Well,“ anſwered Herbert with a faint ſmile, 
& you talk it bravely ; but you forget Miſs Turb- 
ville is to dine here.” I leave her looking- 
„ glaſſes enow, and I will ſwear you debauched 
% me,” replied Edwin, “ ſo allons,” taking hold 
of his arm. ; | 

We left Miſs Edwin with her father and mother; 
the former, as J have ſaid, was dotingly fond of 
both his children: Lady Edwin's love for her 
daughter was greatly leſſened by her behaviour, 
which was neglectful and often rude. She directly 
began to wonder how her mother could think of 
taking ſuch a girl as Anna about her; ſhe was ſure 
great inconvenience would ariſe from ſuch a ridi- 
culous piece of charity. Lady Edwin was aſto- 
niſhed at the little ceremony her daughter uſed in 
ſpeaking to her, and peremptorily bidding her 
attend to her own concerns, immediately left the 
room. 
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© Cecilia, whoſe feelings, ſuch as they were, had 
deen too much for her, before Herbert's depar- 
ture, now cried for mere ſpite. Her father ten- 
© derly inquiring into the cauſe of her affliction, was 
told ſhe deteſted Anna; that ſhe was a proud, in- 
fſolent creature, who had the aſſurance, ſhe was 
© ſure, to aim at enſnaring her brother. | 
Partial and indulgent as was Sir William to his 
children, he could not give way to ſo uncharit- 
able an inſinuation, but took the abſent, unoffendin 
Anna's part with ſo much warmth, that his daugh- 
ter flung from him into her own room, where, 
- throwing herſelf on a ſopha, ſhe began to vent 
her anger on her woman, who, ſhe declared, had 
| purpoſely disfigured her head that morning, be- 
| cauſe ſhe knew it was her defire to look toler- 
C | | 
The woman, in broken Engliſh, attempted to 
vindicate herſelf, and not without ſome paſſion, 
which irritated her miſtreſs to that degree, that 
ne actually ſcolded; and her voice ſounding all 
over the houſe, Anna ran towards her apartment, 
as did Mr. Edwin and Charles. 
| They found Cecilia, her eyes ſwollen with cry- 
ing, her face diſtorted with anger, and her lips 
| white and quivering in a perfect frenzy, and her 
woman, a foreigner, talking quite as faſt in her 
turn. Edwin burſt into laughter at this ſcene, 
which he told his ſiſter wanted but a Hogarth to 
render it immortal, ſneeringly aſked her if ſhe en- 
tertained often in this way? and immediately 
turned on his heel. But Herbert and Anna, actu- 
ated both by the ſame ſpirit of kindneſs, attempt- 
ed to ſooth the fair vixen ; their endeavours were 
not ſucceſsful ; ſhe rudely bid them leave her 
| apartment, The truth is, Anna was To much 
alarmed at what ſhe heard and ſaw, and Herbert 
WI. . 8 fo 
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ſo truck at this unexpected rencontre with her, 
and ſo intereſted for her diſquietude, that, un- 
mindful of Cecilia, his firſt efforts were to calm 
her fears; and the ſight of him in an attitude of 
the tendereſt ſolicityde, imploring her not to be 
alarmed, one arm round her waiſt, the other ſpread 
on his heart, while he hung over her enamoured, 
was not calculated to calm the raging tempeſt in 
Miſs Edwin's dreſſing room. 

When at her repeated command they left her, 
ſhe was on the point 4 diſcharging her woman; 
but her peace was made, and ie reſtored to fa- 
vour by a diſcovery as new as unexpected. 


CHAP. 


1er, 
an; 


fa- 


AP. 


+ 1 


nA r. I. 
A Retroſpedt. 


Ce CILIA's anger had been on the part of 
her woman quite unprovoked; it was not difficult 
for her to ſee ſhe was the victim of her lady's 


reſentment to another; her not thinking ſhe. 


looked well, was a ſure ſign ſhe wiſhed ſo 
todo; indeed this woman, whoſe cunning was 
ſeldom to be exceeded, well knew Mr. Herbert 
had a powerful advocate in the breaſt of Cecilia, 
and an indifferent ſpectator might as eaſily diſcern 
that ſaw him with Anna off his guard, where 
all his wiſhes lay. F 
This, therefore, was Miſs Edwin's rival; ſhe 
was more, ſhe was the identical Anna, who ſome 
years' back had rival'd Madame Frajan (for'it was 
that very lady) in the affections of Colonel Gor- 
get, the all accompliſhed; and who, as ſhe had 
injured, it was impoſſible ſbe could forgive; be- 
ſides the gallant Colonel, though now a Baron, 
a man of title, was no changeling. She had at 
different times paid her reſpects to him, and as 
often received the compliment of one pound one, 
but never without regretting the loſs of his little 


flame, Two objects, therefore, immediately 
offered themſelves to her view, — intereſt and re- 
venge; — what French fille de chambre could reſiſt 


either. 
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Lord Sutton, but perhaps my reader may here 
accuſe me of inconſiſtency, having once intro- 
duced that gentleman as a character univerſally 
deſpiſed, we ſhould at our re- acquaintance find 
him graced with the favour of a virtuous Prince. 
But unheard of as it may ſeem for ſo deſpicable x 
charaQter to be made a Lord, I entreat my readers 
to give credit for its veracity. In truth, the Co- 
lonel was very rich; ſome trifling occurrences in 
his paſt life, under the ſignature of Gorget, were 
not ſo pleaſing to recollect in their conſequences; 
the name was famous, it was rather too well known: 
-——he, therefore, ſome how or other by dint of his 
Intereſt with Lady Waldron, got Baron Sutton 
added to his conſequence, whereby in public mat- 
ters Gorget was forgotten. 
It was this very perſonage whoſe addreſſes were 
rejected by Lady Edwin for her daughter, on ac- 
count of his father's obſcure original, and who 
found in her fortune and connections ſtill ſuch at- 
tractions, that he had got Madame Frajan into 
the family to forward once more his applications, 
which, if rejeQed, he intended to try his influence 
with the lady for a trip to Scotland; yet, though 


ſhe was young enough to be his daughter, it did 


not follow her perſon was, as he pretended, his 
nitimate object; Madame Frajan knew to the 
contrary, and if ſhe had not been ſo certain of 
that, the improved perſon and graces of Anna 
would have decided her opinion. She had ſome 
other reaſons, which will appear in the courſe of 
this hiſtory, to hate the fight of our heroine; 
ſhe, therefore, ſuffered Cecilia to vent her 
rage, till again tears ſupplied the want of re- 
5-77 TIRES 06971 
It was then the fly Frajan entreated her pardon 
for having unwillingly offended her, proteſted her 
unbounded regard and reſpect for ſo ſweet, fo 
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amiable a lady, which ſhe flattered herſelf ſne 


ſhould yet be able to prove, and begged her for- 
giveneſs for a queſtion that might appear imper- 
tinent, but which ſhe ſhould give ſufficient reaſon 
for aſking ; and with great humility begged to 
know how Jong ſhe had known the young wo- 
man Mr. Herbert ſeemed ſo fond of? The 
queſtion was an irritation to the rage of her ſoul 


eo 


Name her not, ſaid ſhe, ſtamping, one houſe 


ſhall not hold us: this was the cue her woman 


wanted. 

Nor need it, Madam, e is 6 1s this 
then the Miſs Manſel Lady Edwin is ſo wrapt up 
in? an impoſtor, a thief [Miſs Edwin was all 
attention, her rage ſubſided, and the woman re- 
ſtored to her favour, by repeating to her the hiſ- 
tory of our heroine ; ſo mixed with facts, it was 
difficult to ſeparate the true from the falſe: what 


the reſolutions formed on this occaſion were, . ul 


be ſeen in their conſequences, 


It happened that evening was Lady Edwin's 


grand rout, and Anna, who was now perfectly 


acquainted with a polite aſſembly, uſually did the 


honours ; receiving the company in Lady Edwin's 
place, who was mach better pleaſed to fit to cards, 


when Mrs. and Miſs Herbert were of thoſe par- 
whoſe love to her friend, equalled 


ties, Patty 
her deſerts, generally kept pretty cloſe to her,— 
Herbert dining with Edwin, and Mr. Stanley be- 


ing engaged to be with Sir William on family bu- 


ſineſs, gave Cecilia a pretence for requeſting to 


be indulged with the company of Miſs Turbville, 
and dinner in her own apartment. 

Mrs. Herbert dropping in, in the morning, beg- a 
gd Anna might go home with her, which Lady 


ectlia the more readily agreed to, as they were 
to enter on matters relative to the ſertlement, and 
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it was not neceſſary an unintereſted perſon ſhould 
be preſent. 

As ſoon as they got to Bond-ſtreet, Mrs. Her- 
bert, whoſe aching heart always ſat on her brow, 
left Anna ard her daughter to themſelves ; the in- 
tended wedding in the family, and the finery and 
Mew it would be attended with, for ſome time 
engrofſed their converſation ;_ Charles and Cecilia 
naturally ſucceded : Patty obſerved the great al- 


teration in her couſin, and added, that ſhe feared. 
Charles would prove an ungrateful ſwain, for ſhe 


was ſure that kind of woman was not the one 


for him; indeed, continued ſhe, I have reaſon to 
think he is ſtrongly attached, but where, or to 


whom, I cannot tell; and if that ſhould be the 
caſe, Mamma will break her heart, as bath fa- 
milies depend on its being a match ; Lady Cecilia 
ts ſo good, ſhe waves all thoughts of fortune, in 
conſideration of the family intereſt ; and though 


my couſin has taken ſuch a foolifh turn, you 


know fhe always loved Charles, and he her :—I 
thought, ſaid Anna, he had been her declared ad- 
mirer ever ſince J have known them. 

Why as to that, anſwered Patty, I believe my 
couſin was rather too ſanguine in her ideas of his 
love; however, I hope in God it will be brought 
about, for Papa goes on at ſuch a rate, we had 
need have nobody elſe to vex us.— What reaſon 
have you to doubt it, my dear; why ſhould you 
r he has an attachment? 

While Anna aſked this of her friend, the ſitua- 


tion of her mind may be gueſſed : Pll ſhew you, 


ſaid Patty, drawing a lilach, breaſt-bow from her 
work-ftand ; I found this on his bed this morn- 
ing; when he was gone out, Mamma and [ went 
into his room to look over ſome of his thin 
caught it up: he returned very ſoon in a violent 


duſile ; did not aſk me for it you may be ſure, ts 
| | 18 


:F | 


18 


his man told Betty he wore it tied to a ſtring 
round his neck, and had done ſo a long while; 
and, —looking in her friend's face at this period, 
ſhe ſaw her pale and agitated; the alarm this gave, 


put the bow out of her head. 


Anna was indeed ill ; all that Miſs Herbert ſaid 
had affected her.—Poor Mrs. Herbert, deſtitute 
of any other conſolation, robbed of all comfort 
but what centered in her ſor}, and his eſtabliſh- 
ment, how could her ſelfiſh heart give way to 
wiſhes that would cotintera& the only hope of fo 
good a woman; even Patty hoped in Godt it 
would be brought about—How could ſhe (was 
there no other ohjection) Bring herſelf to give pain 
to the gentle the endearing Patty ?—but when the 
bow Was produced in evidence ef hef ſuſpicion, 
ſhe could no longer repreſs 6f cohceal her emoti- 
ons; it was with difficulty ſhe concealed her feel- 
ings; and unable to continue ſo intereſting a 
converſation, begged to go home: with great fe- 


luctance ſhe was ſuffered to leave them; and 


Patty engaged, if her indiſpoſition continued, to 
ſpend the evening in her apartment; if ſhe was 
better they were to meet in Lady Edwin's draw- 
ing- room. 

Without acquainting any body of her return, 


Anna flew to her room the moment ſhe got to 
 Groſvenor-ſquare, and having locked the door, 


as if her thoughts could be ſeen, whiſpered to 
her fond, throbbing heart ;—if Charles Herbert 


loved the owner of that bow, then was Anna 


Manſel the happy object of his attachment! 
It was hers, dropped, as I have related, the 


week before ſhe left Llandore. Pleaſure filled 
her boſom, and joy throbbed in her heart.; ſhe 
was now ſure Charles loved her; in that idea 
all thoughts of ſorrow were baniſhed: and I muſt 
own, to the diſcredit of. our heroine, not one of 


5 thoſe. _ 
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thoſe very fine arguments ſhe had made uſe of 
to Edwin, and which might with equal, if not 
greater propriety, have been urged to Herbert, 


preſented themſelves to her recollection, ſave the 


effect on his mother's peace. 

Her bow tied round Charles's neck, was proof 
againſt all the efforts of reaſon or prudence; and 
the indulged, for the firſt time, a certainty of 
being dear to him: but whence that coolneſs on 


his coming to London ?—No matter ;—if really 


cold to her, the ribband would not that very 
morning, have been of ſuch importance. 
Thus, happily reſtored to confidence in her- 
ſelf, ſhe beſtowed more than ordinary pains in 
adorning her perſon; for though Herbert had 
taken leave, as the two young men were to 
dine together, perhaps, in the courſe of the 
evening, they might drop into the aſſembly. 
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c HAP. XXXVIL 


The unguarded Moment. 


LWV Edwin knew not of Anna's return, till, 
lovely indeed, ſhe attended in her dreſſing- room, 
previous to going down to receive the company. 

* Yovare ſo charming to-night, Anna,” ſaid 


Lady Edwin, “ I deſpair of prevailing on my 


daughter or Miſs Turbville to treat you with com- 
mon good manners ; but let not that diſturb you, 


the wedding will ſoon take place, and Miſs 
Edwin will go for a time with her new fiſter ; 1 


give you my word, the envy of little minds will 
never hurt you with me.” 


Anna gratefully thanked Lady Edwin for ſo kind 


an aſſurance, and regretted her loſs of the young la- 


dies' eſteem ; ſaid ſhe could not charge herſelf with : 

an act that ought to have that effec. 
„Look, child, in the glaſs,” anſwered. ber x 

troneſs, * you will ſee a very good reaſon, * 


that will find its way into the boſom of every young | 


lady on my liſt to-night.” 


On theſe happy terms, who could foreſee that 
this was the laſt night ſhe ſhould ſpend under the 


roof of ſo partial a friend? 


They entered the drawing- room in the greateſt 


harmony: Miſs Edwin's return to town brought 


many youn people of both ſexes of the. firſt 
! 5 L 5 faſhion 
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faſhion to the aſſembly; the great Welch fortune 


was an inducement to the one, and the elegant ſtile 
they lived in entitled them to the acquaintance of 
the other. N 
The beautiful miſtreſs of the ceremonies at- 
tracted every eye; a plain White luteſtring with 
black flowers, fancied in the moſt ſimple and ele- 
ant taſte, ſet off her fine complexion, and her 
tout enſemble, was, indeed, ſtriking; innumerable 
were the compliments paid at the ſhrine of beauty 
by the few on whom it had power, while the two 
fair friends in the circle they ſat were exhibiting 
their witty talents at the expence of an innocent 


woman, whoſe heart was warm in every good 


wiſh towards them, 
As ſhe flattered herſelf, ſo it happened; Edwin 
and Charles came in ahout ten; the indiſpoſition 


of Anna (which they heard in Bond-ſtreet) car- 


ried them into Lady Edwin's drawing-room. 
Edwin rallied her on her pallid fhoks, and beg- 
ged for God's ſake, the would be ill again. Anna 
told him, ſmiling, there were eyes in the. room 
that would not forgive him if his were diverted 
from their proper object, directing him, by a 
glance, from her fine eyes to Miſs Turbville's par- 
ty; but, reader, guefs, if it is poſſible, her aſto- 
niſhment, when ſhe faw, playing with Mifs Ed- 


win's fan, moſt ſuperbly. dreſſed, her old friend 


Gorget, now Lord Sutton. 
Had a Gorgon faced her, the effect could not 


have been ſtronger: her colour changed, and her 
tremour was ſo viſible, that Herbert, who was 
near her, obſerved it, and begged ſhe would ſuffer . 
bim to attend her into the other room for airs 

Scarce knowing what ſhe did, ſhe complied, and 


he had the happinefs of ſupporting i in his arms, 


ſome moments after ſhe got out,. the woman he 


10 


Adbored. 


I. 27 

þ In this fond moment, unguarded by caution or TY 
E prudence, he beſought her to lean on him; her 1 
f hands were, alternately, preſſed to his boſom, and 1 
| he addreſſed her by the tendereſt appellations :—this Ws 
behaviour alarmed and diſpleaſed her; and having i, 
h dtrank a glaſs of water, they both attempted to recol- „ 
= | let their ſcattered thoughts. Herbert, however, 1 


r had gone too far to recede ; he therefore intreated 
© her pardon for a diſcovery her ſituation had wrung 
y from him, and eloquently pleaded the force of a 
0 | paſſion he neither expected nor wiſhed to conquer, 
74 though he knew it was hopeleſs, 
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it WF Anna, who could interpret this to nothing but 
d ber dependent ſituation, anſwered haughtily, he 
was perfectly right, and immediately left him. 
in More wretched and more confirmed in her love 
N for Edwin than ever, he returned to the company | 
r pale and dejected; and only ſtaid to make a paſſing | 
bow to Lady Edwin and the young ladies. g 
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CHAP. 


CH A P. XXXVIIL 


Diſgrace. 


| Ox account of her indiſpoſition, Anna ſent an 


excuſe to her patroneſs, who returned a friendly 
injunction on her to be careful of herſelf : ſhe paſ- 
ſed a very reſtleſs night, an unaccountable dread 
ſeized her ſpirits, though innocent of a thought of 
offending human being ; ſhe feared ſhe knew not 
what.—Juſt as ſhe was leaving her chamber, a 
packet was given her, directed to Mrs. Herbert, 
by Lady Edwin's woman, with orders to deliver 
it immediately. 


This 1 was as extraordinary as va was 


new; nevertheleſs as it was her part to obey, ſhe 
walked to Bond- ſtreet. Mrs. Herbert was not up, 
and Patty was gone, on a ſudden whim, to Rich- 
mond, with Charles, who made it in his way to 


call on a widow ſiſter of his father to dinner; ſhe 


ſent up the packet with deſire to know if there was 
an anſwer ? After waiting an hour, Mrs. Herbert 


came down; but inſtead of the cordial, warm, 
reception, ſhe had been uſed to from that lady, 


à courteſy hardly perceptible was all ſhe fat 


don. 5 
Pcor Anna could not ſpeak at firſt ; but when 


me could articulate, begged, for God's ſake, to 
know the meaning of ſuch a dreadful ſolemnity ; 
: Mxs. 
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Mrs, Herbert pulled out the packet, and, opening 
it, looked at her very earneſtly, and demanded 
to know how long ſhe had aſſumed the name of 
Manſel? 

Nothing had ſtruck Anna, at the firſt appearance 
of Mrs. Herbert, but that ſhe had diſcovered her 
attachment to Charles; ; her countenance, there- 

fore, brightened up at this queſtion, conſcious of 

having nothing to bluſh at in the change of her 
name, ſhe immediately told her. 

Did you wait on Mrs. Melmoth? 

As to waiting on her, Anna ſaid, © ſhe © 

ſhould have been proud to render her any ſer- 

vice in her power ; but ſhe had not been a ſer- 

6 vantto her,” 

% You left her in diſgrace, child, I think ?” 

I am, to this moment, ignorant what my of- 

„ fence was.“ 

. here,“ ſaid Mrs. Herbert, wich a ſolemn 
ſteady voice, “ is half a year's penſion from Lady 
„Edwin. Mrs. Manſel did ill in introducing you 
* to our family; I am ſorry I ever knew you; I 
am, at this inſtant, concerned more than I wiſh 
for you; have you any friends in London?“ 
Lady Cecilia herſelf had not more laudable pride 
than Anna. Perfectly innocent of any one action 
that could prejudice thoſe ladies ſo much againſt 
her, and hurt as well at the matter as the manner 
of her diſcharge, ſhe retreated from the offered 
money, and to the queſtion of, © had ſhe any 
“ friends ??* anſwered, it is not, madam, for an 
6. orphan, who has no connections, natural or 

„ acquired, to boaſt of her friends; few in a 

„ more elevated ſtation abound with them; it 
is enough that you, madam, mult be certain 1 

have enemies—you perhaps know, though J 
do not, to what length theſe have carried their 

£46 provoked malice, If I have deſerved a a 
ws £c if. 
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& diſcarded in this manner, I have no claim to 
ce the money you offer. When I am told of what 
& J am accuſed, I will try to acquit myſelf; till 


c then, I have only to pray for yours and the fa- 
4 mil) s happineſs.” 


This ſaid, with an air of injured pride and in- 


nocence, ſhe was going, but recolleCting herſelf, 
„ aſked if ſhe was to return no more to Grefve- 


* nor- ſquare, how ſhe was to get her things? 


„„ They will be ſent where you direct,” an- 
ſwered Mrs. Herbert. 


On which the ſet down with her pencil, as the 


only place ſhe could recollect, the inn where the 


Brecknock ſtage put up. On her arrival in town, 
and leaving the houſe, called a hackney-coach, 
threw herſelf into it, and bid the man drive to 
Whitechapel, where the ſtage from Dalton's vil- 
lage ſtopped ; being juſt in time, ſhe immediately 
proceeded to Layton. 

The whole tranſaction had been ſo ſudden, and 
ſo unexpected, that ſhe could ſcarce credit her 
ſenſes, or believe ſhe was now on the road to Lay- 


ton. One comfort, indeed, offered itſelf—ſhe 


had not left Charles Herbert behind. On recol- 
lecxing and putting together effeumſtances, ſhe 
concluded, ſhe muſt owe to Colonel Gorget” 8 ill 
will this new misfortune ; but what could provoke 
him to this inveterate perſecution of her ſhe could 


not imagine, except it was the diſappointment of 


his wicked attempts on her when quite a child; 
yet the time was ſo ſhort, from that ſhe had part- 
ed with Lady Edwin, on ſuch very cordial terms. 


She could not conceive the method he muſt have 


taken to work ſo quick a ruin; ſhe thought and 


thought again, and the coach ſtopped at Dalton's 


door before ſhe w_ pleaſed herſelf in her _— 
ture. 
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When Dalton ſaw her and looked in her dejected 


countenance, he exclaimed, What, the bad 


money returned.“ 


This ſalute in her preſent ſituation and ſtate of 
mind was too much; her tears moved Mrs. Dal- 
ton, who received her very kindly, and begged ſhe 
would not make herſelf uneaſy ; that ſhe would be 


always welcome there. © Ay, ay,” ſaid Dalton, 
« for a while, ſo ſhe ſhall, but it is time ſhe-/ 
„knew how jo get her bread.” This was her 
own opinion; Wut how it was to be done, was the 


point. Spight of herſelf, ſome latent hopes 
would ariſe that ſhe might, one day, be united to 
Charles, and in that caſe, would the proud Cam- 
brians of his family ever acknowledge a mantua- 


maker or a milliner? What, then, could fhe do? 
She could think of nothing elſe, and Dalton fill 


harping on a trade, Mrs. Dalton ſaid, that as 
Peggy was now out of her time, and in buſineſs 
for herſelf, Anna might try a little with her firſt. 
To this ſhe made no objection, when ſhe ſhould 
arrange her little matters; during which period, 
ſhe told the greedy Dalton, ſhe would pay for her 
board; 7hat Mrs. Dalton pofitively refuſed. 


Anna ſent for her things, which were left, as 


ſhe directed; when they were delivered at the 
door, her heart funk ; ſhe had hoped either letter 
or meſſuage would have accompanted them, that 
would give ſome light into what had been her of- 
fence, or, perhaps, an invitation to return: two 
or three days elapſed, and no news from Groſvenor 


| ſquare, or (what was worſe) from Bond- ſtreet. 
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CH A P. XXXIV.” 


| T he Correſpondence. 1 


1 E fourth- ay Anna received the following: 
billets: 

* When laſt I ſaw and leaded the aſt of love, 
awed by your frowns, and ſilenced by your peremp- 
tory commands, I feared, I muſt for ever drop the 
rapturous hope of poſſeſſing the lovelieſt of women; 
but you will now, perhaps, hear that from reaſon, 
paſſion durſt not plead. Any ſettlement in my pow- 
er to command is youts; family, friends, even 
country, ſhall be ſacrificed to the wiſhes of my 
charming Anna, whoſe name in future, ſhall be 

that of her adorer, if ſhe chuſes to aſſume it. 


Write to me, I beſeech you; I need not put any 


other ſignature than that of the man who moſt 
loves: you will recollect whom. 


BILLET THE SECOND. 


8 „ Madam, 


„It was with difficulty traced you ſo as to re- 
ceive your addreſs: the tranſient view I had of you 
at Lady Edwin's aſſembly, gave me hopes I ſhould 
have an n of offering you any ſervice in 


my 


ng 


ve, 
p- 
the 
n; 
on, 
W- 
ven 
my 
be 
Vit. 
any 
noſt 


re- 
vou 
ould 
ce in 

my 


the means of correſponding Patty propoſed; as little 


J 


my power, as the friendſhip I felt for you at Mel- 
moth Lodge is ſtill freſh in my memory. 5 

[ was much ſurprized, on inquiring of that lady, 
this morning, to hear you was diſcharged that fami- 
ly. I do not mean an impertinent inquiry into the 
cauſe, but I defire Miſs Dalton will honour me 
with any commands that may be acceptable to her, 
in the power of, madam, 1 


Your moſt obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


DUTTON,” 
BILLET THE THIRD. 


« Ah! my dear Anna, what can your Patty ſay 
to comfort you under ſuch cruel mortification |! 
You need not tell me you are innocent ; how little 
do thoſe know you who can think otherwiſe; I long 
to ſee you, but am forbid by all the family ; poor 
mamma, bears the blame from every body—how he 


came by it I do not know, but my couſin has a di- 


rection which he ſays will find you, if it does, pray 
write to your 7 LR E 
H. 


P. 8. You muſt direct to me under cover to Mr. 
Edwin; he is your ſtaunch friend and advocate.“ 

Indignation at the two firſt of theſe notes gave 
way to pleaſure at the laſt; tears of gratitude filled 
her eyes Sweet friend, dear girl, flowed from 
her lips; ſhe reſolved to anſwer that immediately, 
for two reaſons ; one was, ſhe wiſhed to oblige Miſs - 
Herbert ; the other, ſhe longed to know what ſhe 
could be accuſed of—yet how could ſhe approve of 
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as ſhe knew or ſuſpected of the ways of intrigue, 
it was plain, directing to Miſs Herbert under Mr. 
Edwin's cover, would give him a pretence to viſit 
her, an honour by no means deſirable in his and her 
preſent ſituation; for did he not profeſs to love her, 
a profeſſion injurious to the peace of the lady he was 
about to marry, as well as inſulting to her own ho- 
nour; yet how elſe to write to e ee fo 
prevent her lying under the diſpleaſure of the fami- 
ly? And if ſhe did not write, would her ſilence 
not give Patty an impreſſion of her ingratitude—it 
was impoſſible; could ſhe otherwife find out of 
what crime ſhe had been accuſed, or by whom, or 
could ſhe by any other means ever know any thing 
of Charles? The laſt thought decided the point, 
and the following ſhort note was diſpatched: 


« To Miss HERBERT. 


May you never, my deareſt friend, by being 
in diſtreſs, experience the kind of joy your note 
gave me; yet I do not approve of this means of 
thanking you Of what am I accuſed ? only tell 
me that——1I cannot wiſh to engage my friend in a 
correſpondence which muſt be blameable in her, as 
being forbid by her family ; but that one favour, till 
better times, is all I aſk of my Patty, who will for- 
give the declining any farther uſe of Mr. Edwin's 
friendſhip, to her ever grateful and affectionate 


ANNA.“ 


Having wrote this, Anna ſet herſelf in earneſt 
about thinking of future ſubſiſtence; although Dal- 
ton's harſh expreſſions hurt her, yet ſhe could not 
in juſtice difapprove them; ſhe ſaw his large fami- 
Iy, all of whom were now getting their own liveli- 
hood by the laudable exertions of eee 
wed} | the 
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the eldeſt, lived with them, and contributed to 
their general ſupport ; ſhe had a great deal of work 


about the village, and it being now ſummer, when 


moſt young folks in the middle line of life, have 
what new clothes they can afford, was very full of 
buſineſs - the aſſiſtance of our heroine was there- 
fore no leſs timely than acceptable, and her natural 
taſte being good, ſhe very ſoon took all the trim- 
ming and ornamental part on herſelf; added to this, 
her late reſidence in the great world, enabled her to 
inſtruct Miſs Dalton in the faſhions moſt in vogue, 
whoſe fame in conſequence became ſo great, that 
the ladies, that is to ſay, the tradeſmen's wives, 
who, either by the ſucceſs of induſtry, or a ſpirit of 


prodigality, had country-houſes began to employ. 


and recommend her to each other, ſo that buſineſs 
came in very faſt, and Dalton, conſequently more 


civil. e | 
But the latent diſeaſe of the mind depends not on 


either ſucceſs or diſappointment in the common oc- 


currences of life; and pride had too great a ſhare in 


Anna's compoſition to render her eaſy in ſuch a 
ſituation. | | DR 
Lord Sutton's letter had excited in her no other 
emotions than thoſe of hatred and contempt ; ſhe 


was ſure his ill offices had a ſecond time robbed her. 


of her proteCtreſs; and ſo rooted was her bad opini- 
nion of him, ſhe dreaded no evil but what ſhe ima- 
gined would originate with him: his letter was 
therefore toſſed into the fire with the moſt perfe& 
ſcorn and indifference—and here it may be neceſſa- 
ry to remind my reader, in Miſs Edwin's chamber 
ſcene, which diſcovered Anna to Frajan, the former 


was too much taken up to obferve the latter; her 


attention was divided between Cecilia and Herbert, 
or if ſhe did, had not the flighteſt recollection of 
her perſon during the few minutes ſhe was in the 


Foom, a circumitance that will not appear 1 
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if we bet Frajan not owning herſelf married, 
the appellation merely as a French waiting woman in 
all genteel families is mademoiſelle only, and Anna 
being always in Lady Edwin's apartments, it was next 
to impoſſible, during the ſhort time ſhe continued in 
Groſvenor ſquare, after Miſs Edwin's return from 
Bedfordſhire, ſhe could have any perſonal knowledge 
of her attendant ; fo that ſhe could form no conjec- 
ture of the author of her diſgrace in the Edwin fa- 

mily that did not. point at his Lordſhip. | 
Many returns of the poſt and no fatter from Miſs 
Herbert, at length, wearied out with expectations, 
and mortified with continual diſappointments, ſhe 
wiſhed to turn her thoughts to things within her 
ow abſolute reach; and though conſcious ſhe had 
taught Dalton's daughter more than it was poſſible 
ſhe could learn from her, yet, tired with the father's 
continual teazing, her conſent was obtained to be 
bound for two years to the buſineſs, and he joyfully 
applied to an attorney to draw the indentures : how- 
ever, before this matter could be completed, it Was 
entirely put a ſtop to. 
They were (that is, the young women) at ark 
one morning in a room appropriated for that pur- 
poſe, when an uncommon rattling of coach wheels 
under the window, and a loud rap at the door, ex- 
cited their curioſity ; but what was Anna's ſurpriſe, 
to ſee Lord Sutton alight from a ſuperb carriage ; 
indeed it took from her the power of ſpeech ; and 
while Peggy was making a thouſand conjectures 
concerning the object of this viſit, from a perſon in 

a coroneted coach, Anna was abſorbed in her own 

ideas, wholly unable to comprehend the meaning 
of ſo unwelcome an intruſion. 

Lord Sutton was ſhewn in, and Dalton inſtantly 
recollected in the viſage of the noble Lord, him 
why __ made b four y£urn before ſuch alarming en- 
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quiries after Anna, felt guilty and abaſhed, and 


doubting from his ſplendid appearance the day of 


reckoning was come—Trembling and pale, it was 


with infin te difficulty he could muſter up courage | 


to aſk the ſtranger's buſineſs. 
Lord Sutton, proud only of his rank, riches and 


ſplendour, found his vanity highly gratified by the 


viſible confuſion of the poor parſon, who he fup- 
poſed was confounded at his grandeur, 

Aſter enjoying ſome moments with the appear- 
ance of the moſt ſtately indifference, the confuſion 
he excited, he changed at once the haughty Peer 
into the artful inſinuating ſycophant, made many 
apologies to Mr. Dalton for his intruſion, which, 
he ſaid, was occaſioned by his deſire to ſerye a 
young perſon under their protection, who, though 
ſhe had been diſcarded by a relation of his who had 
taken her when very young, was, he preſumed, 
too well educated to be capable of being uſeful to 
an inferior ſtate of life, and too handſome to be 


ſafe in ſuch an age as this from the purſuits of the 


licentious. 

Mrs. Dalton whoſe heart had nothing wrong a- 
bout it but what ſhe derived from her huſband, with- 
out the leaſt guile in her own compoſition, was in 


- raptures at this kindneſs ; ſhe was ready to worſhip 


him, and heaped praiſes in the warmth of ker 
heart, his told him ke could never deſerve——but 
whatever happy preſage this good woman's creduli- 
ty gave him, he was not leſs ſurpriſed than vexed, 

to obſerve the huſband's filence (for he had- not 
ſpoke ſince the firſt ſalutation) proceeded from ſome 
other cauſe than mere reſpect for his Lordſhip. 
He, therefore; addreſſed him with praiſes for his 


humanity: to Anna, ſo profuſe, that Dalton, con- 


ſcious how little merit he could plead on that ac-: 
count, felt hunſelf more hurt than gratified; 2 
2 callous 
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callous as was his conſcience, turned the many 
compliments paid him to an ironical meaning, 


Undetermined therefore, in his ideas, he interrupt- 
ed his gueſt, by aſking him bluntly, if he had not 


ſeen him before. | 

Lord Sutton, although exceedingly diſconcerted, 
was too great an adept in hypocriſy to ſuffer it to 
be ſeen. With an affable ſmile he commended 
the retentive memory of the preacher, which he 
ſuppoſed muſt be of great advantage both to him- 
ſelf and his flock, and anſwered he was not miſ- 
taken, that he had felt the ſame compaſhon then 


for his ward he yet retained, and that in conſequence 


thereof he had made thoſe inquiries, which were of 
great trouble to himſelf, without (he ſpoke it with 
regret) ſerving, the young lady, as he, Mr. Dalton, 
politively denied any knowledge of her, a conduct 


he muſt own, quite inexplicable to him. And 


pray, Sir,” ſaid the {till doubting parſon, who may 


you be? © my name, Sir, perhaps (at leaſt if you 


«© have read the hiſtory of the ſucceſs of our ar- 
“ mies abroad) you may have heard—it is Gorget 
El had the honour to command the army in 
the Eaſt Indies; my poor ſervices his Majeſty 
has thought proper to reward with a title; Lord 
6 Sutton, at your ſervice,” The room inftantly 
became too ſmall; the cringing Dalton, reaſſured 
no danger was nigh, immediately adopted the ut- 
moſt ſervility both of ſpeech and countenance; 
while his wife, in endeavouring to clear away her 


| litters, threw every thing into diſorder. A Lord 
was a being in whoſe preſence it was impoflible for 


them to ſit; nor could all his condeſcenſion pre- 


vail on either of them to take a chair, till he aroſe 


himſelf and abſolutely refuſed to reſume his ſeat, 
except they favoured him with their company. 


* 
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He then artfully begged to conſult them on the 
means likely to be of fervice to Anna, declining 
their firſt offer of calling her down. Dalton, who 
never for a moment loſt ſight of bis own intereſt, 
explained to his Lordſhip ber preſent ſituation, 
and what he had. planned for ber with his daugh- 
ter; adding, that as his Lordſhip was ſo: very 
good and charitable, if he would recommend 
them to work for the great ladies of his acquain- 
tance, it might be the mak ing of both. 

Sutton, with all his caution, could hardly keep 
bis temper at this propoſal; he had in the care of 
Frajan took large ſtrides t6 place a French waiting 
woman of infamous prineiples, in attendance on a 
young lady of faſhion and character; but to take 
on himſelf to recommend a couple of honeſt young 
women as mantuamakers, - what could the fellow 
mean? Nevertheleſs: he ſeemingly acquieſced— 
one only. objection ſtruck. him; he ſaid, he doubt- 
ed whether Anna was not more qualified for the 
ſtation ſne had juſt left; he feared ſo ſedentary a 
life would not ſuit her education; and as to their 
daughter, it ſhould be his ſtudy to evince his re- 
ſpe& for the parent, by his. friendſhip to the 


child; he would recommend Ber, whether Anna 
continued with her or not. 1 11 


Ihis ſet the matter in a new light. His L FU 


ſhip, was the beſt judge; he had only to ſignify his 


pleaſure to them, and they would obey to the ut- 
moſt. in their power all his, injunctions. Mrs, 
Dalton then repeated the motion of calling Anna; 
his Lordſhip, bowed his aſſent. She immediately 
carried this joyful; news to our heroine, not 
doubting but ſhe: would bein ecſtaſies; but the 
coldand contemptuous reception ofthe great friend- 


ſhip that waited her acceptance, together with her 


abſolute. refuſal to go down, almoſt petrified the- 


poor woman; what-not go dawn taa Lord, not 


accept 
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accept of his offered ſervices ? what would this 
world come to! © Indeed Anna,“ continued ſhe, 
] never till now could credit what Mr. Dalton 


6 ſays, I am afraid, come down.” 


work; but on Mrs. Dalton's ftill urging her to go 
to his Lordſhip, ſhe ſuddenly threw it down, and 
told her ſhe would follow her. This ſhe did from 
a determination to let Lord Sutton ſee ſhe was not 
the dupe of his artifice, and farther to convince 
him ſhe was not likely to become ſo. Accord- 
ingly Mrs. Dalton announced her intention, and in 
ſhe went. Tranſient as was Lord Sutton's view 
of her at the aſſembly, it had left her image deep- 
ly rooted in his heart ; the beautiful girl of four- 


teen he had never ceaſed regretting the loſs of, 


and the voice which reigned predominant in his 
ſoul, was continually placing her innocence and 
budding charms before him in a light too accepta- 


ble to his libertine principles: but when the ſame 
beauty, innocence, and ſimplicity again met his 


eyes, adorned with every grace and accompliſh- 
, ment—when the ſweetneſs and charms of her 
countenance ſtruck him, more captivating from 
their maturity, he felt, what he had never yet 
felt, a ſincere. paſſion 3 which to gratify he was 
determined at all events, be the ee or trou- 
ble what it would. 


When the fair victim, he now refalved never 
to loſe ſight of, appeared before him, when he 


again beheld der, a tremour ſeized his guilty 
frame; he hefitated' and faultered, but endea- 
vouring to conceal by a low and reſpeatul bow 
the diſorder of his countenance ;z he paid her com- 
pliments on her improvements, which from any 
| ether perſon might have flattered the vanity of a 
Young woman : but here reſentment, at the un- 


provoked 


** has often ſeen in you; your pride will, as he 


Anna, piqued at this ſpeech, ſat ſilently to her 
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nig provoked ill offices and recollection of the baſe 
e, advantage he had taken of her unprotected ſtate 
on at Melmoth Lodge, were too ſtrong for a plau- 
he ſible appearance and fine ſpeeches to do away; 
and the humble ſituation in which he found ner 
er ſo far from mortifying or abaſhing her, only ſti- 
go mulating her pride ; with a haughty air, ſhe de- 
nd manded his buſtneſs. | 
Im This was a reception the proud, yet mean, 
10t Lord was not prepared for ; and again his admi- 
ce ration of the lovely object before him deprived 
d- him of all his guard and fortitude: he, however, 
in attempted to gloſs over both his letter and viſit, 
W by alledging compaſſion and humanity as his mo- 
p- tives for both. 
ir- Oh ! ye divine ſources of every comfort to the 
of, diſtreſſed, how were ye here proſtituted to the 
nis worſt of purpoſes | 
nd Anna thanked him; but as ſhe could ſubſiſt in- 
ta- dependent of his offered kindneſs, inſiſted on de- 
me clining that and every favour from him. Your 
his youth, Madam, faid he, and 1 inexperience. of the 
h- world you are to live in, is with me an apology 
1er for this return to the warm effuſions of friendſhip 
IM and good will. I was once, it is true, ſo unfor- 
yet tunate as to offend the purity of your ideas; but 
Vas aſſure yourſelf, Miſs Manſel, I was then, as now, 
du- incapable of meaning you injury; you muſt allow 
for the prejudices of education, for the free man- 
ver ners in a man the world not only diſpenſes with, 
he but even approves. I have been, I do not de 
ity that I am, a free liver with reſpe& to your ſex; 
ea- meeting, therefore, alone, a pretty girl, I Foy: 
o without a farther thought, be e to ſteal 
m- few kiſſes. 
ny | pf 
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The indignation and ſhame which filled the 
heart and countenance of Anna at this varniſhed 
excuſe, were too apparent not to ſtrike him with 
conviction of her incredulity ; but he had other 
ends in view than ſpeaking to her, it was at the 
Daltons; they, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee, 
eagerly credited his profeſſions, and as eagerly 
condemned the conduct of their ward to ſo great 
A man. 

The liberties he had taken, with the inſult he 
had offered her, he was very conſcious would not 
bear the excuſes he had made; but he depended 
on her modeſty and delicacy for her ſilence. He 
was Tight ; the injured and innocent was now in 
her turn abaſhed and confuſed; it was but for a 
moment however, her natural pride and integrity, 
reanimated by the recollection of the diſtreſs this 


man had brought on her, enabled her, with a re- 
jecting motion of her hand, to tell him, if the 


world were ſo indulgent to ſuch actions as he had 


been guilty of, and ſuch principles as he poſſeſſed, 


it was the fitteſt place for him, and the moſt un- 
fit for her to figure in; ſhe therefore begged he 


would return to it, adding, ſhe was too ſenſible of 
the obligations ſhe was already under to him, par- 
ticularly late ones, to wiſh to increaſe them; and 


courteſying contemptuouſly, withdrew, 

Every word and action increaſed the anger and 
aſtoniſhment of the Daltons ; who, from the mo- 
ment he. announced' himſelf a Lord, ſet them- 
ſelves down as made people; he already fancying 


| Himſelf i in a fat living, ſhe with delight antici- 


ating the aggrandiſement of her family through 
is recommendation, and having herſelf no idea 
of wounded delicacy or inſulted honour, nor ſuſ- 
pecting the open, candid, humane perſon before 


them of young the ruin of i innocence, could not 
com- 
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comprehend from what madneſs or folly Anna 
could thus refuſe ſuch deſirable and advantageous 


offers of friendſhip. The rude anſwers ſhe re- 
turned deſtroyed the caſtles they were building and 
left traces of diſappointment on their countenances 


much more viſible than on that of their viſitor ; he 


knew how to take advantage of this diſpoſition in 


them, and with an air at once of ſorrow and cha- 
grin, lamented the obſtinacy of Anna, that put it 


out of his power to gratify his own wiſhes in ſerv- 


ing her. However, Madam, ſaid he, turning to : 


Mrs. Dalton, though it is hard to meet unthank- 
fulneſs where we know we deſerve gratitude, ſuf- 


fer me to recommend this poor ill judging young 


woman to your farther protection; and ſinee ſhe 
refuſes my good will, permit me to requeſt you 
will accept this trifle towards the expence ſhe muſt 


be of to you, and promiſe not to make her ac- 


quainted with it. Having ſaid this he ſhook hands 
with the Parſon with great apparent cordiality, 
and ſtepping into his carriage, was no ſooner out 
of ſight than eager to examine the contents of a 


purſe that felt ſo very reſpectably, Dalton and his 
wife retired to a little inner room, — twenty gui- 
neas was a ſum ſufficient to give force to wea- 
ker arguments than thoſe uſed by Lord Sutton; it 
ſet his in an unanſwerable point of view, it eſta- 
bliſhed their notions of his generoſity, and revived 
the hopes they had formed from his acquain- 


tance. . | 1 
After much deliberation it was agreed they 
ſhould join in perſuading Anna to write to ſuch a 


Noble friend, aſk pardon for her ingratitude, and 


implore his returning favour. Accordingly they 


went to her, and having extolled his goodneſs 
both to them and her, got the aſſiſtance of their 
daughter, and all three beſet her with arguments 
85 f M 2 1 and 
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and entreaties, by ſoothing and threats, by fair 


means or foul, with equal ſucceſs ; ſhe was too 


{ſenſible of what was right, and her principles were 
too A founded to ſuffer her judgment to be 
biaſſed where her honour was concerned ; ſhe ſaw 
with grief he had found the weak ſide of Mrs. 


Dalton, and the wicked one of her huſband ; and 


that in conſequence ſhe muſt expect to be farther 

perſecuted. ett 1 

But as rapes, and carrying off by force, ſo ge- 
nerally related in modern novels, had not been 
part of her readings, and are things that do not 
often happen in real life, ſhe apprehended no 
other danger from him; indeed his age and fee- 
ble habit of body were ſecurities from thoſe evils; 
| ſhe therefore contented herſelf with hopes to hear 
No more, than from the Daltons, of a man for 
whom, and for no other perſon living, ſhe felt a 


real hatred, and continued her negative to all their 


arguments without aſſigning to the Daltons her 
reaſons, Perhaps ſhe may be accuſed here of a 
blameable reſerve ; but true delicacy and true vir- 
tue even feels the ſtrongeſt repugnance to think of, 


much leſs repeat, actions hoſtile to their tenets ; 


and it is to thoſe who really poſſeſs that character a 
kind of humiliation to admit they have ever been 
inſulted. | 1 358 75 

But the grand account of a life devoted to in- 
jury and deceit practiſed on the innocent and un- 


wary, was now to be ſettled on the heart of Lord 


Sutton. | 1 8 

The elegant deportment, the charms of our 
heroine, appeared the more irreſiſtible from the 
difficulty that attended his purſuit; his ſoul long 
rendered callous by a continual guard of himſelf, 


and the gratification of almoſt every inclination he 
had ſuffered himſelf to indulge, its faculties wea- 


kened, 


ur 


kened, and his perſon ſo debilitated and infirm, 
that he was become an antidote to that ſex who 
had been his former prey, now received impreſſi- 
ons that deprived him of reſt and peace—thg 
more he reflected, the more ardent was his paſ- 
ſion he curſed his own precipitancy at Melmoth 
Lodge, and firmly reſolved to let no thought or 
look efcape him now to alarm or increaſe her dif- 


like of him; all his thoughts were bent on the 
means of attaining the poſſeſſion of what ſeemed 


neceſſary to his exiſtence. How to compaſs this 
defirable point, did not appear ſo eaſy as he wiſh- 
ed; but to give up any deſign once formed, or 
leave one ſtratagem of fraud or hypocriſy uneſſay- 
ed, would have bzen as new as the paſſion which 
now filled the mind of Lord Sutton. 

His arts, in conjunction with Frajan, had rob- 


bed her of every friend but thoſe (if they might be 


called ſo) ſhe was now with ; the power of wealth, 
joined to the artifice he was el of, he had no 
doubt would be all the force he withet with Dal- 


ton and his wiſe ; but what method he ſhould _ 


puriue to render Anna propitious to his deſires, 
was the thing that moſt puzzled him. 

It was unneceſſary to ſubdue her pride as well 
as virtue; to do this ſhe muſt become dependent 
on him his friendthip muſt become indiſpenſably 


neceſſary to her ſubſiſtence. 


Again the idea of ſolely devoting to her his 
charming perſon revived, and with it a reſolution 
immediately to pick a quarrel with a widow of 
pleaſing perſon and large family, whom poverty 


had induced to liſten to his addreſſes, and accepted 
the place of miſtreſs of his town-houſe in the room 
of a high-bred lady who had left him in company 
with a diſcarded groom: his own pride had made 
him dreſs this woman out with great elegance; 
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but as it required art, as well as attraction, to keep 
alive the appearance of paſſion in the noble Peer, 
and as this lady was not an adept in her calling, 
he felt no kind of concern for her or hers; and 
the moſt ſhe could boaſt was a kind of ſplendid 
miſery. 
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CHAP; XL; 


An odd Old Man. 


A NNA in the mean time attended to the bu- 
ſineſs, though Dalton ceaſed to teaze her about 
the articles: it was impoſſible in a ſmall country 
village fo near the metropolis, when the chief in- 
habitants were the wives, and daughters of tradeſ- 
men that could not exiſt without a country houſe, 
of which number there were many at Layton, 
ſuch a figure as hers ſhould be unnoticed ; ſhe ſoon»: 
became the ſubject of curioſity, of admiration, ” 
and of ſcandal; Who and what can ſhe be? She 
is very handſome—ſhe dreſſes too elegant is too. | 
| accompliſhed and genteel for a mantuamaker—ſhe 
has certainly been ſomebody's miſtreſs. A coro- =_ 
neted coach with a glaring ſuite of attendants, { 
ſtopping above an hour at the door, with a gentle- 
P. man only in it, brought ſubject for cenſure and 
confirmation with it at the aſſembly of Mrs. Bib- 
bins. The ſame evening a very pretty, delicate 
young man, deſigned by nature for a retailer of 
gauze, but jumbled by chance into a brandy mer- 
chant, as he was called, aſſured the ladies, in the 
ſofteſt liſping tone imaginable, that he was cer- 
tain ſhe had been in high life, for that he had ſeen 
her in a box at the Opera, when he and his ſiſter 
M 4 6 young 
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(a young lady then preſent) were in the gallery; 
which was confirmed with the additions of Mifſs's 
being ſure ſhe was one of thoſe bold women, viz. 
a kept one—ſhe knew her again the moment ſhe 


ſaw her. This matter ſettled, not a perſon in 


company, ſave one, but had penetration enough to 
__ diſcover the moſt innocent countenance that ever 


graced the creation, to be one of the abandoned 
caſt ;—that one was a woman. 


Mrs. Wellers was the wife of a merchant who 


had retired from trade with a decent competency, 
leaving an only and deſerving ſon in poſſeſſion of 
his all, which was employed in procuring him a 
footing i in a bank of great reputation, where he 
Was at firſt placed as caſhier ; his ſobriety and at- 
tention inſured him that ſucceſs, and impowered 
him to make thoſe returns to his worthy parents, 
their noble confidence in him deferved : he marri- 
ed a woman of plain perſon and manners, with an 
excellent heart, and large fortune: they had ſeve- 
ral children; and Mrs. Wellers ſaw the goodneſs 


of her own diſpoſition, and the univerſal good- 


will ſhe bore the whole human race, richly re- 
warded in the particular proſperity of her own; 
entirely at peace with - herſelf, and ſatisfied with 
the uprightneſs of her own mind and actions, ſhe 
was the laſt to believe any reports that could injure 
or diſtreſs an individual, and the firſt to ſeize on 
every occaſion of vindicating an abſent perſon. 


Mr. Wellers had taken very much lately to fre- 


quenting Mr. Dalton's chapel, and though he had 
no crimes out of the common frailties of human 
nature to repent of himſelf, he was a great en- 
courager of religious practices in thoſe who had: 
the doctor himſelf did not take more pains with his 
hearers than Mr. Wellers; and often his houſe 
was ſubject to gueſts of his ſpiritual acquaintance 
not very acceptable to his 17 F 
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the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition made her give way, 
with great good humour, to thoſe little whims in 
a man ſhe had thirty- four years entirely loved and 


honoured; and ſometimes ſhe had been prevailed | 
on togo to chapel with him. 


It was here our heroine had ſtruck her; not in- 
deed in the light the reſt of the company had ſeen 
her; ſhe felt herſelf prepoſſeſſed in favour of that 


beauty and ſimplicity ſhe thought ſhone in her 


countenance : and having in the courſe of employ- 
ing Peggy Dalton been frequently in company with | 
her, ſhe immediately, and with no little warmth, 
defended the condemned Anna; I wiſh I could ſay | 
with ſucceſs, but that fiat was gone out; to be 
convinced by arguments ſupported only by can- 
dour and benevolence, againſt ſuch glaring crimes 


as youth, beauty, and poverty, would be proof of 
a weak and yielding mind, few people chuſe to be 


guilty of; and to recant an opinion formed on ſuch 
rong grounds, a condeſcenſion not to be ex- 
pected. | 
The good Mrs. Wellers was not intimidated by 
her want of ſucceſs; her thorough knowledge of 
life, and perfect practice of politeneſs, rendered 
her the leader of every thing elſe in the village; 
but ſne had not power to enforce her own candid 
and generous ſentiments; yet as, when once a 
character was attacked, ſhe gave not up her point 
while a poſſibility remained of defending the ab- 


| Tent, ſhe had not ſeldom the pleaſure of finding 


herſelf rewarded for her perſeverance, by ſeeing, | 
with the aſſiſtance of a little time and patience, - 
every doubt removed, and ingocence cleared up. 

It is much to be hamented. notwithſtanding this 
is a circumſtance which daily happens, it is often 


Protracted by one unlucky accident or other, till the 


_ calumniators are either removed from the ſpot, or 
themſelves in the ſame calamity they ſo unmerci- 
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fully inflicted on others, otherwiſe ſomething like 
ſhame might poſſibly operate for the general ad- 
vantage of mankind. 

When this worthy woman left Mrs. Bibbins, 
ſhe began to reſolve in her own mind the ſeveral 
circumſtances ſhe had refuſed to credit in the courſe 
of her viſit. | 
There was certainly ſomething more in the ap- 
pearance of Anna than in the common run of young 
women in her ſituation; her dreſs, ſo much ſupe- 
rior to Dalton's daughters, either wholly contra- 
dicted his aſſertion, that he had brought her up 
on charity, or it that was ſo, ſpoke a myſtery in 
which ſhe found herſelf intereſted, and reſolved to 
take the firſt opportunity of finding out. 

Anna, conſcious of no cauſe for ſhame, ſaw 
herſelf an object of general obſervation ; but as 
ſhe had always been that, though from different 
motives, it had no other effect on her than reſ- 
training her from walking out, when a receſs from 
work would have allowed her that recreation. 

It happened, that the next morning after Mrs, 
Bibbins' rout, Anna was ſurprized by another vi- 
ſitor, as unexpected, and undeſired, though not 


quite ſo odious, as Lord Sutton: this was Mr. 


Edwin; he was ſhewn, or rather walked, into the 
room, where ſhe was at that moment in conver- 
ſation with Mrs. Wellers; her crimſon'd cheek 


immediately directed the eyes of that deſerving 


woman to the gentleman, in whoſe countenance 
the greateſt ſatisfaction appeared, and whole 
glances at our heroine ill accorded with his affir- 
riative, on being aſked whether ſhe m:ght con- 
gratulate him on his marriage. 


CG d 


Mrs. Wellers made an offer of going; but 


Anna, who happened to be quite alone, and not 


chuſing to be left with Edwin, intreated her tay, 
under pretence of expeCting Peggy Dalton, _—_ 
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ſhe in reality knew ſhe was gone to town, and 
would not return till evening. Curioſity added 
welght to her requeſt ; and the lady, to the viſible 
diſpleaſure of the gentleman, was reſeated. 

He told Anna they were juſt returned from 


Bedfordſhire ; that he had ſuffered, with great 


anxiety, any conſtraint that prevented him from 
waiting on her; aſſured her he had ſhared the 
mortifications ſhe had received from his family, 
and, that all he could command was at her ſer— 
vice. 


knowledged himſelf a bridegroom, ſtaggered Mrs. 
Wellers' good opinion of our heroine, more eſpe— 
cially as it was received in ſilence. 

After a pauſe, Anna inquired of the health of 


Lady Edwin and her daugliter. 


The latter, he told her, was with Mrs. Edwin, 
the former gone to Wales. 

« Accompanied, I ſuppoſe,” anſwered Anna, 
© by Mrs. Herbert and her family.” An aſſenting 
bow called up another bluſn Mrs. Wellers had 


now almoſt given up the cauſe of poor Anna; 


when ſhe was molt agreeably ſurpriſed, after a ſe- 


cond pauſe, to hear her addreſs her viſitor in a ve- 


Ty ſolemn manner. 

She told him, however honoured ſhe might be, 
by his condeſcending to take notice of a perſon 
who had been ſo contemptuouſly diſmiſſed his fa- 
mily, ſhe muſt beg leave to remind him, that the 
more deſtitute and friendleſs ſhe was, the more it 


behoved her to take care of what only ſhe could 


call her own, which was her good name —“ Far, 
& Sir,” continued ſhe, be it from me to inſinu- 


ate, the ſon of my benefactreſs, a married man, 
a bridegroom, would wiltully do any thing that 


0 


* 


could lead to a deprivation of that moſt inva- 
* luable treaſure : but you muſt forgive me, Sir, 


466 if 
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This very open declaration from a man who ac- 
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« if T remind you of the utter impropriety of a 
young woman of my rank receiving viſits from 
a perſon of yours, in the predicament in which 
T now ſtand with your family: ſhould any offi- 
cious tale-bearer but mention the circumſtance 
of your being here this morning, would it not 


neration ?—Pardon me, Sir, (for he was eager- 
ly interrupting her) the concluſion drawn might 
no leſs affect your peace than my character; 
I therefore muſt beg to be excuſed ſceing 
you, if, at any future pi you ſhould take 
Layton in your way.” 

This plain dealing was by no means acceptable 
to Mr. Edwin, who gave Mrs. Wellers a look of 
diſpleaſure, and intreated Anna to favour him with 
five minutes conference. 

The requeſt was refuſed as eagerly as aſked—He 

inſiſted on 1t—She was immoveable, 
Great as was his chagrin and diſappointment, he 


| did not chuſe to diſcover half what he felt; he, 


therefore, riſing, told her, he would take ſome 
more favourable opportunity of waiting upon her 
with his meſſage from Miſs Herbert. 


Have you then, Sir, any meſſage ſrom her, 


“ and could you be ſo cruel as to detain it ſo long 


Alas] I feared the had forgot me,” anſwered 
Anna. 

The ſtarting tear, as ſhe finiſhed the ſentence, 
thrilled the heart of Edwin, who only made uſe 
of Miſs Herbert's name to gain his point of ſpeak- 
ing to her, but a farther thought now preſented 
itſelf to him, as a ſtratagem by which he might 
get her fully in his power: he therefore, in a cool, 
reſentful manner, wiſhed her a good morning; 

| ſaid he ſaw ſhe was engaged, but hoped to be more 
fortunate in the next viſit he had the honour of 
paying her. - 
| Anna 


juſtly offend ladies, for whom Ihave a ſincere ve- 
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Anna would now have wiſhed to detain him, 
but could not prevail on herſelf to make any far- 


ther attempt. 


When he got to the door, his ſervants had re- 
tired to a neighbouring alehouſe, which the con- 
venience of an adjoining ſhed entitled to the 
name of inn— Edwin, at notime a good maſter, 
now, that he ſaw himſelf mortified, and his hopes 
founded on Anna's ſituation ſo entirely repreſſed, 

was in no humour to forgive this ſtolen refreſh- 
ment; he ſwore he would break the raſcal's bones; 
and ſeeing an elderly decent perſon on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the way looking earneſtly at him, aſk- 


_ edif he had ſeen his ſcoundrels ? 


'The perſon, unaccuſtomed to ſuch a laconic ad- 
dreſs, gruffly anſwered, he was not uſed to look 
atter ſcoundrels. 

Irritated at his words, and more at his man- 
ner, Edwin fiercely threatened to horſewhip him - 
into better manners. 

The man, as much a ftranger to a dubbing as 
the fear of one, inſtantly croſſed the way Edwin, 
in the pride of riches and proſperity (forgetting 
that a breach of the peace might ſubject a man of 
the firſt conſequence to inconvenience) was as 
good as his word, handſomely making uſe of his 


whip. 


The neighbourhood, alarmed at ſuch an out- 


rage to a perſon who unfortunately was no ſmall 
favourite of the poor of the place, came to his 


aſſiſtance, and our bridegroom was ſoon in the 
ſafe cuſtody of a blackſmith, conſtable, and his 
aſſiſtant a collar maker. | 
The perſon he had inſulted, to his infinite ſur- 
priſe, proved one of the wealthieſt men in that 
part of that country; one, who was above a pe- 
cuniary compenſation, and whoſe rage at m_ af- 
ront 
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front as well as injury would admit of no pallia- 
tion. | 

An action at law he knew would be a means of 
putting the aſſailant to an expence; hat, he 

could not ſuppoſe would be an object to the young 

gentleman : : he therefore wiſely determined to 
take him before a magiſtrate, and proſecute him 
for the aſſault. 

Edwin, whoſe underſtanding was ex ceeding good, 
and whoſe knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of 
his country had not been, even in his tour, ne- 
glected, ſaw the diſagreeable predicament in which 
his paſſions had involved him, endeavoured to aſ- 
ſuage the reſentment of Mr. Bently, but in vain; 
before a magiſtrate he ſhould go, and give ſecu⸗ 
rity to anſwer his offence at the next . ſeſ- 
ſions. 
Ineligible as this ſituation was for a man of fa— 
ſhion, there being no remedy, he got ſome of the 
bye- ſtanders to hunt out his ſervants, not wiſhing 
to return to Dalton in fo diſgraceful a ſituation, 
The men were ſoon found, and it was lucky for 
them his wrath had met fuch a ſet down ; he bid 
them follow him with an execration delivered be- 

tween his teeth, which was productive of a freſh 
_ offence, as his vindictive adverſary immediately 


took witneſs of it, in order to oblige him to pay 


the penalty for profane ſwearing Never was poor 
young man of gallantry treated with leſs reſpect. 
or ceremony, during their walk to Mr. Juſtice 
Strap's ; - the iron gate being unfolded by a ſer- 
vant in livery, who was, in Scrub? s true explana- 
tion of his ſervice, his twin brother; one part, 
indeed, of his buſineſs exceeded the Herculean 
labour of Farquhar's original, ſince to the du- 
ties of gardener, coachman, Wei and groom, 
was added that of clerk and prompter to his maſ- 
ter; although the fees of office were not a 

18 
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his earnings; a hardſhip under which he was 
obliged to be content for many reaſons, the prin- 
cipal of which was his having been a tradeſman 
in the village at the time his maſter worked as 


journeyman with a barber in the ſame place; and, 


by misfortunes it was neither in his power to fore- 
ſee nor prevent, gradually reducing in his circum- 
ſtances in the ſame progreſſion as the fortunate 


Mr. Strap had roſe, and at this period having a 


wife and family on the ſpot, the ſaid generous 
juſtice had taken him in the above ſeveral capact- 
ties out of charity, for which he allowed him 
eight ſhillings per week. | 
By this grey-headed ſervant or clerk, then, 
our party was uſhered into his worſhip's pre- 
ſence. | | | | 
Salutations, not, indeed, of the moſt friendly. 
kind paſſed between his worſhip and Mr. Bently, 
who told a plain matter of fact tale, producing 
witneſſes to ſupport his charge. Mr. Strap had, 
therefore, nothing to do but aſk the delinquent 
whether he had any, and what bail to offer, as if 
he had not, a mittimus, which Arnold was or- 
dered to produce, mult be filled up. 
Edwin was much better acquainted with the 
power of Strap than he was himſelf ; and hav- 
ing ſufficiently cooled ſince he offered the offence, 
begged to ſpeak with both gentlemen withont 
other witneſſes; he found great difficulty attend- _ 
ing this requeſt, Mr. Juſtfce Strap being a very pla- 
cable perſon, and by no means capable of giving 
offence where it could be returned, and Mr. Bent- 
ly ſtill ſmarting under the weight of his daring 
breach of the laws of ſociety. 1 7 50 
At length, however, the favonr was granted, 
after the precaution on the ſide of the magiſtrate, 
of a whiſper to Arnold, when having told his 


fam ily 
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family and connections, he made every ac- 
knowledgement poſſible for a gentleman, and 


offered any ſatisfaction for the affront ; this ec- 


clairciſſement had a very different effect on his. two 
auditors. The juſtice forgot to enforce the ne- 
ceſſity of a mittimus, in the very great reſpect he 
profeſſed for the perſon who was to have been 
the object of it; he proteſted was it him, he 
ſhould rather look on the little paſſionate ſally of 
ſuch a man as a piece of good fortune than other- 
wiſe, as it was the means of putting it in his 
power to conker an obligation, where it was the 
higheſt honour to receive one, and made no 
doubt but Mr. Bently would be of his opinion. 
“ Not quite ſo faſt, good Mr. Juſtice,” an- 
ſwered that gentleman, “ ſpeak for yourſelf; you 
« and 1 ſee this matter very differently; you, I 
„ perceive, are inclined to pardon in Mr. Ed- 
& win, actions that would ruin one of his foot- 
© men; as to the good fortune of a horſe-whip- 
ping from a great man,—why I wiſh you had 
ee it with all my heart; but Ai, is not the firſt 
« time you and I have been of contrary opinions; 
« if this man (for I will not call him gentleman) 


„ewas of leſs conſequence, his offence would be 
cc 
ce 
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injure ſociety as much by example as precept, 
the particular affront offered me, ſhould not ex- 
cite an unforgiving ſpirit... 

© But here comes a great man, and, like your 
honour, (bowing to Edwin) he happens to be 
out of humour about à wench, a hare, a card, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


matter: well, he chances to meet ſome inſigni- 
46 


ficant fellow, whoſe head being happily free 
from any ſuch impreſſions, is quietly following his 
« concerns on the King's high road, thinking nor 
meaning Jury to any created being; ; poh, "ts 
_«'the 


= 


leſs likewiſe; and was it not in his power to 


the turn of a dice, or ſome ſuch important 


cc 
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the great man, yon ſhall not tread the ſame 
ground, breathe the ſame air, look erect, or 
wear your beard like me; but why, and like 
your honour, (bowing again to Edwin) not be- 
cauſe I am better, older, or wifer, but becauſe 
TI am richer than you. Ez 
«© That may be an incontrovertible reaſon with 
you, Mr. Juſtice ; but I am, as Idare ſay you 
think, an odd, obſtinate, old fellow; and it 
gives me great pleaſure juſt now to ſtand in the 
medtum' between the overbearance of the rich, 
and the rights of the poor. If my groom, 
pleaſe your worſhip, being a luſty young fellow, 
had laid an old man by the heels, I would have 


n- « puniſhed him legally, or ſent him into confine- 
Iu « ment as an inſane, Mr. Edwin's front, to be 
1 & ſure, has nothing wanting in it; but, never- 
d- &« theleſs, I ſee there no ſtronger plea to excite 
t- & compaſſion than in Dick Grovers.” 

be «© Compaſſion,” anſwered Edwin ſcornfully, 
* % your age 5 
* „Ah, generous youth, would thou hadſt be- 
ö; © fore remembered it,” as ſcornfully retorted 
1) Bently. . 
be II ſee,” ſaid Edwin, “ every conceſſion but 
to & adds to your inſolence.” Then addreſſing him- 
E ſelf to the magiſtrate, mentioned the difficulty he 
3 was under about bail, as it was in the county of 


Eſſex, where he could not recollect an individual 
ar he knew. | | 


)e The civil Mr. Strap undertook to take care of 
£ every thing of that kind, ordering Arnold to ſtand 
u up for one, and the conſtable for the other. This 
i- being adjuſted, Mr. Bently retired, and Edwin 
C acknowledged the politeneſs of the juſtice, and in- 
is viting him to Portman ſquare, was, by him, moſt 
" obſequiouſly attended to the outward gate. 


He 


* 
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He left Layton with the moſt mortifying re- 
flections; ſincerely did he condemn the paſſion, by 
Which he had put himſelf in the power of ſuch a 
low-bred fellow, as he called Bently; and bitterly 
did he curſe the pride of her who: occaſioned it, 
not that he minded the law, but the ſtory might 
get wind. What excuſe could he make for viſit- 


ing Anna at all? Some terms it was neceſſary he 


ſhould keep up with his family, and the little re- 
mains of reſpect he felt for his parents, who he 
knew would be much hurt at the idea of his being 
carried like a felon before a petty magiſtrate, not 
a little diſturbed him. This train of refleQtions 
brought him back to his ſervants, both of whom 
he ordered to be diſcharged the inſtant he got to 


town; they then, bound by no intereſt nor awed 
by fear, told the whole affair in the ſervants? hall; 


and, before fix, it was a ſettled thing among Mr. 
Edwin's domeſtics, that their maſter kept Miſs 
Manſel. 


Mr. Dalton and his family, J have ſaid, were 


out, the day Edwin was at the village ; they were 
gone, by invitation, to dine (where my reader will 
not expect to find them) with no leſs a pefſon than 
Lord Sutton ; there the ſplendour of the houſe, 
magnificent ſervice of plate, quantity of ſervants, 
and rich liveries, opened a new world never ſeen 
or ſuſpected before by that family; they were 
firſt ſuffered to wait, in view of riches that ap- 
peared endleſs, till their ideas of the owner were 


accompanied. with an awe which increaſed with 


each new thing that appeared; and as their wait- 
ing was. protracted for no other reaſon than to 
give them impreſſions ſuitable to his purpoſe, his 
entrance into the room, with the moſt placid 
ſmiles upon his countenance, cordially ſhaking 


hands with Dalton, and ſaluting his wife. and 


daughter, almoſt turned their brain. FF 
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He immediately entered into a very free con- 
verſation with them, adopting their manner of 
diſcourſe, and gave them a dinner, abounding 
with every delicacy the ſeaſon afforded ; to which 
was added, the various ſuperfluities, which, at 
the command of the rich, are taught to counter- 
act the law of nature, by bringing the bloom of 
ſpring to deck a winter table, and ſpreading it in 
ſummer with the hoary appendages of winter. 


The moſt coſtly and delicate viands were handed 


round in a plenty and profuſion, of which the 
humble viſitants knew not the name ; and the wa- 
ter, vainly, though with the moſt ſervile reſpect, 
offered to people, who were ſtrangers to the cuſ- 
tom of uſing 1t at table—A deſert fit for the en- 
tertainment of a royal gueſt followed. | 

Wonder and admiration kept ſilent thoſe for 
whom ſo much pains had been taken, and the table 
would have been cleared without its being touch- 
ed, but for the great attention and ſolicitude of 
the noble Lord, whoſe polite recommendation, of 
each different fruit and confectionary drew them 
out of their wonder into a more ſubſtantial enjoy- 
ment of the things before them. . 

When the ſervants withdrew, having impreſ- 
fed his gueſts with equal ideas of his riches, pa- 
liteneſs, and generoſity, he artfully, by inquiries 
into their income, and expreſſing his ſurpriſe. it 
was ſo ſmall, threw out hints of many different 
ways by which it might be enlarged. —Suppoſe 
Dalton's return to the church, as he had connec- 
tion, and, indeed, he flattered himſelf, intereſt 
with ſome of the firſt people, in whoſe particular 


line preſentations lay; in the mean while, till 


ſomething could be done, he muſt inſiſt on their 
accepting an annuity from him; he could not bear 
ſo amiable a woman as Mrs. Dalton ſhould: feel an 
inconvenience it was in his power to prevent, or 


1 
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ſo worthy a man as her huſband want any friend- 
ſhip he conld command, And having made ſure 
his way, he now ventured to mention their ward ; 
he grieved her pride and obſtinacy deprived him 

of the pleaſure of doing her a twofold ſervice, that 
of aſſiſting herſelf, and that of relieving them from 
the burden of ſupporting her; aſked them whe- 
ther they could tell on what occaſion ſhe had been 
diſmiſſed Lady Edwin's family. 

Mrs. Dalton's anfwer was conſiſtent with truth; 
ſhe lamented Anna's obſtinacy in refuſing his fa- 
vours, which he was grieved ſhe ſtill perſiſted in, 
though ſhe had no friend elſe in the world; as to 
be ſure, though ſhe pretended to be ignorant of 
the caufe by which ſhe had. loft the protection of 

the Edwin family, it was to be ſuppoled Mr. 
Manſel would adopt their ſentiments. 

Dalton, I have informed my reader, wanted 
not cunning or penetration; the depravity of his 
own principles made him clearer fighted than 
his wife, the latter ever confided in the appear- 
ance of candour, and believed all profeſſions made 
her with the moſt credulous ſimplicity. 

Sutton appeared' to her more than mortal with 


ſuch powers, and ſuch inclination to be of fervice 


to individuals, ſo little pride, and ſo much huma- 
nity blended in one character, was ſo different to 
any thing ſhe had fancied of a great man, that not 
a ſuſpicion to his difadvantage could poffibly find 
its way into her mind, 
Not ſo her huſband the attention of Lord Sut- 


ton, ſo conſtant and unſolicited, his extraordinary 
generoſity, the beauty of Anna, and charaQer of 


the man, which was too notorious to be a ſecret to 


any who choſe to inquire, were ſtrong reaſons for. 


cloſe obfervation ; and he had no kind of doubt, 
but his Lordffrip' s views on Anna were more per- 
ſonal than he wiſhed to be ſeen. 


He 
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He conſidered himſelf in no degree anſwerable 
for the event; he wiſhed heartily to get rid of a 
young woman on whom he could not look without 


feeling a kind of ſhame and ſelf reproach, which 


by long habit had changed to hatred of the object 
that cauſed ſo diſagreeable a ſenſation, without 
taking from his own family their all, it was now 
impoſſible to do her juſtice. Lord Sutton could 
not, therefore, more fervently wiſh to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of Anna, than Dalton to be freed from her. 


Theſe thoughts, however, had too evil a ſource 


to be communicated to his wife; paſſive obedi- 
ence and non-reſiſtance he had long taught her, 


but her morals were yet good: avarice only had 


tound its way into her mind, from his conſtantly 
preaching how neceſſary money was to the ſub- 
ſiſtence of children ſhe fondly loved. —He had, in- 
deed, been as particularly careful to guard every 
ſentiment of his own which would leſſen her con- 
fidence in his religious practice from her, as from 
the reſt of the world, which, from her diſpoſition 
was eaſy enough to effect: he, therefore, encou- 
raged her great encomiums on Lord Sutton; nor 
was he himſelf backward in his acknowledgments ; 
concluding with a hint highly pleaſing to his Lord- 


ſhip, that if Anna continued her wicked unthank- 


fulneſs of heart, he ſhould not only diſcard her 
himſelf, but expect to be repaid the expence he 
had been at on her account. 

This Chriſtian reſolution exhilarated the coun- 
tenance of Sutton, and gave the wiſhed-for ex- 
planation of the principles of the profeſſor of reli- 
gion :—they parted in mutual good humour, his 
lordſhip preſenting Peggy with five guineas for the 
expences of the day. 
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* E left Anna in the beſt hands Mrs. Wellers, 
whoſe curioſity had carried her to Dalton's, found 
herſelf leſs ſatisfied, but more intereſted by what 
had paſſed during Edwin's viſit A train of reflec- 


tions, the moſt melancholy and depreſling, took 


ſuch entire poſſeſſion of my heroine, at the de- 


parture of that young man,—that Mrs. Wellers 
had twice bade her good morning, before ſhe was 


ſenſible of any thing but her own gloomy ideas. 
After ſome time, however, her eyes met thoſe 
of that Lady, bent on her with a mixture of ſur- 


prize and compaſſion, that at once confuſed and 


affected her :—the ſilent tears ſtole down her glow- 
ing cheeks :—again recollection of paſt events 
crowded on her imagination; her agitation increaſ- 
ed ; ſhe turned pale; a ſickneſs overpowered and 


rendered her an object truly affecting to the hu- 


mane Mrs. Wellers, who aſſiſted in ſoothing and 
recovering her, with a moſt delicate attention, — 


avoiding even to aſk the cauſe. When Anna could 
recollect her wandering ideas, ſhe reſpeQtfully 


apologiſed for the trouble ſhe had given the lady, 
and thanked her for her kindneſs with an air of the 
en dejection. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Wellers, feeling herſelf more and more 
intereſted, told her ſhe would by no means leave 
her to ſuch evil company as appeared to have ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of her, but inſiſted on taking her 
home to dinner, and inſiſted ſhe ſhould continue 
with her till the family returned from town. 

Anna would have gladly excuſed herſelf from 
accepting her conſiderate invitation.—The evil 
company alluded to, were thoſe ſhe moſt wiſhed 
to indulge ; but Mrs, Wellers was too preſſing to 
be refuſed—and as ſhe knew the Daltons paid great 
court to that lady, not only on account of her bu- 
ſineſs, but of her influence, ſhe concluded it would 
be improper to riſque affronting her by a refuſal ; 
and indeed the whole of her conduct had been ſo 
kind, it was againſt her own feelings to do it ;— 
accordingly Anna accompanied Mrs. Wellers home 
above a mile from the village. 8 

Mr. Wellers was not at home, ſo that the day 


was ſpent with no other company; and the beauty 


and ſweetneſs of our heroine in the courſe of it, 
were found to be her leaſt perfections: — the edu- 
cation ſhe had received, of which, in her ſituation 
at Dalton's, hardly any traces were diſcernible, 


now, in the ſociety of a well-bred, ſenſible wo- 


man, was diſplayed with additional luſtre, as It \ was 
wholly unexpected, | 


The eaſe and politeneſs of her behaviour and 


converſation, the modeſt diſplay of her abilities, 


and the rectitude of her ſentiments, equally pleaſed 
and ſurprized her new friend ;—who (though ſhe 
longed to know by what accident ſo lovely, and ſo 
accompliſhed a creature became an inmate with 


people ſo very inferior, in every diſcernible point, 


as thoſe with whom ſhe lived) forbore any kind of 
inquiries. 


She had indeed gone to Dalton's with that in- 


tention, 1 no apprehenſions of giving offence, 


Where 
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where the offer of her ſervices would ſo fully com- 
penſate for any tranſient mortifications. The 
journeywoman of a mantuamaker could not be 
thought to carry much ſenſibility about her :—but 
when ſhe had ſpent one day with Anna, her ref. 
pect increaſed with her liking, and ſhe intreated, 
at parting, often to be favoured with her com- 
pany. 5 
During her walk home, the reflections which 
had been interrupted in the morning returned. 


Miſs Herbert had totally, ſhe feared, deſerted her, | 


till Edwin's hint of a meſſage had awakened hopes 


too acceptable to be conquered—She regretted in- 
ceſſantly the not giving him the deſired conference 


—Yet the biller, which ſhe was convinced was 
his, was certainly an indiſpenſible reaſon for re- 
fuſing it but could a moment have been of con- 
ſequence— Oh, yes, one moment would have 
expoſed her to the reproaches of her own heart— 
What did that fond heart hanker after. 

Miſs Herbert was forbid correſponding or ho- 
nouring her with notice;—and had ſhe not declined 
receiving any favour from that young lady, through 
the medium of Mr. Edwin? - Could there be now 


a juſtifiable reaſon for altering her mind?—Alas, 
no! the latent cauſe of her involuntary regret ſhe 


wiſhed to conceal from herſelf—'They would now 
be going to Wales; what would Mr, Manſel think 
of her being diſcharged from a family, on whoſe 


native juſtice and benevolence all who knew them 
depended: ſhe had not yet wrote to that good man; 


how could ſhe bear to wound his heart by a tale of 
diſtreſs he could not relieve ?—She had hoped to 


have heard from Lady Edwin, how her misfor- 


tunes could have deprived her of ſo valuable a 
protection; and there were moments in which ſhe 
reſolved to write to that lady, but a certain pride 
of conſcious rectitude and innocence forbade it. 
; N | cc Why 
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« Why ſhould I fink,” ſaid ſhe, © lower than my 
« fortunes? if I had injured Lady Edwin; if I 
could accuſe myſelf of one thought or act to- 


« wards her, unaccompanied with affection and 


„ reſpect, no humiliation could be too great for 
& ſuch an offence ;---but as it is, Miſs Edwin ſhall 
< not feed her family pride with my ſolicitations,” 


But ſhe would write to Mr. Manſel; he would 


give her ſome information reſpecting thoſe to whom 
her heart involuntarily turned. She had hitherto 
ſupported herſelf in the idea that her preſent ſituati- 
on was unknown to young Herbert ; but now ſhe 


found the wedding had taken place with all the ſhow 


and parade Lady Edwin from the firſt deſigned----- 
ſhe could not doubt he was there, and acquainted 


with her diſgrace. 


Indeed if he was not, his correſpondence with 
his ſiſter was regular and punctual, and it was not 
probable, an event ſo remarkable, as that of her 
being ſo ſuddenly diſcharged from the family, ſhould 
not have been communicated by her to him, more 
eſpecially when Miſs Herbert was ſo good as to in- 
tereſt herſelf in her fate Alas!” cried ſhe weepuig, 
he no longer remembers the wretched Anna; or 


perhaps thinks on her with contempt----But what 
have I done; how have I deſerved this cruel re- 


« probation ? Deareſt Patty, have you too given up 


_ © your friend; do I live only in the memory of 


% my perſecutors and enemies; is there on earth 
5 ſo forlorn an outcaſt? Oh! if my parents could 
6 look down on the grief of their unhappy orphan, 
* would they not lament the fate which preſerved 


e my exiſtence, ſince it is ſo marked by continual 
« diſtreſs ; ſince every friend on whoſe compaſſion 


* my orphan ſtate has found a claim, are either 


e prejudiced in my 3 or torn from me by 
& the ruthleſs hand of death.” 
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The tears which accompanied thoſe reflections 
were freely indulged during her walk home: ſhe 


entered Dalton's houſe with a pale face, ſwollen 
eyes, and a heart ſunk in deſpair. 
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Loft Reputation, 


10 her infinite ſur -priſe, Anna found not one 


friendly countenance ; Mrs. Dalton looked on her 
with anger, her huſband with rage; and Miſs 
Peggy, who was, in her own eſtimation, a foot 


_ taller for the compliments of the day, with con- 


tempt. 

Wholly innocent of a thought of giving offence 
to any of them, ſhe could form no reaſon for their 
ill humour, but having ſpent the day with Mrs. 


Wellers. She related that lady's viſit, and her 


ſtrong invitations to accompany her home; — but 


ſhe was ſoon undeceived, and the grief that before 


occupied every thought, cave way to amazement 


and indignation, on being accuſed by Dalton in the 
loweſt terms, of receiving the viſits of a married 
man, who had left her in the heat of a quarrel, 


and wreaked his ſpite on old Mr. Bently, who had 


charged a conſtable with him that the reaſon of 


her being diſcharged Lady Edwin's family was now 
evident—that her imprudence had rendered her the 
talk of the place, and involved him and his family, 
on whom ſhe had no claim but charity, in her diſ- 
grace, 
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Anna, poor and diſtreſſed, was proud and inno- 


cent—— ſuch a charge, from a man who ought to | 


have protected her from inſult, was too much for 


her little ſhare of, philoſophy; her heart, which f 


had been ſoftened by her ſenſibility, now became 
ſtout in her conſcious integrity With a calm de- 
termined voice, though her whole frame evinced 


her inward diſorder—ſhe demanded to know who s 


it was that durſt accuſe her of the horrid things his 
unfeeling tongue had uttered. 


Innocent creature,” retorted he, provoked his 
anger had not ſtruck dumb a perſon ſo dependent 
on him; © You, then, in the whole village, are | 
only ignorant of what has happened; can you | 
* deny Mr. Edwin's having viſited you in our ab- 
«© ſence—by accident, to be ſure—we will believe | 


© of that as much as we can.” | 
« can no more, Sir,“ anſwered Anna, “ un- 


6 derſtand your language than I can develope your 


% meaning. Mr. Edwin did certainly, as you ſay, 
„ viſit me this morning; but why that ſhould ex- 


& pole me to ſuch indelicate treatment, you only | 


« can tell. What buſineſs had he with you, 


Anna?“ ſaid Mrs. Dalton. Will you fay he 
* came with the knowledge of the ladies of 
% the family?“ © I have not ſaid that an- 


ſwered ſhe, ©* nor any thing concerning his co- 
cc 
* come to me; Mrs. Wellers was here when he 
% came, and was ſo good as to ſtay the whole 
„time he continued. I know nothing of the 
& quarrel you hint at; I had ſpent the day at the 
& hill, but had I not ſo good a witneſs of my con- 


„ duct, it would have been no cauſe of regret, 


<« as the laſt thing I could expect was to meet ac- 
5 cufation from thoſe who are bound in conſider- 
« ation of their own credit to have vindicated me 
& from it.“ And here the recollection of what we 

ave 


ming; his coming was as unexpected as unwel- 
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have been Mr. Manſel's conduct on ſuch an occaſi- 
on, ſtriking with the vivacity which generally ac- 
companies the actions of people of warm paſſions, 
ſhe told Mr. Dalton, that, ** ſince he knew ſo lit- 
*« tle of her, ſhe would no longer treſpaſs on the 
* charity he upbraided her with, but inſtantly re- 
turn to Mr. Manſel, was it only to clear herſelf 
% with reſpect to the motives that induced Lady 
„ Edwin to part with her.” 

This declaration by no means ſuited the Daltons 


if Anna left them, what became of all the ad- 


vantages their ſanguine hopes had almoſt brought to 
a certainty from Lord Sutton? Peggy, indeed, tho' 
a very ordinary girl, had been ſo highly flattered in 
his compliment to her, that ſhe gave it as her po- 
ſitive opinion his friendſhip for them was fixed: in- 
deed, why ſhould it not? What was there in Anna 
ſo particularly intereſting which they could not plead 
for themſelves with equal right? Mrs. Dalton join- 
ed her in ſaying, the thought Lord Sutton too good 
a man to think worſe of them for the fault of An - 
na; but added, as ſhe was an orphan, and friend- 
leſs, that was a tie which they had not. Dalton 
delivered not his ſentiments, but took a private re- 
ſolution to inform his Lordſhip of what happened 
the next day; and in the mean time deffred his 


wife to follow Anna up ſtairs, and endeavour to fot- 


ten what had paſſed; inwardly reſolving, if it was 
not his defire ſhe ſhould be detained, to repeat the 
affront, that ſhe might indeed ſet off in anger, and 


rid*him for ever of a perpetual ſource of diſguſt. 


Mrs. Dalton found her in a ſituation that diſarm- 


ed every idea of anger her huſband's intelligence 


excited, for it was him who was told, and commu- 
nicated to her the events of the day. Unlocking 
her trunk in order to pack up her things, the firſt 


thing that preſented itſelf to Anna was a letter wrote 


by her departed friend; the tender and generous 
5 N 3 ſentiments 
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ſentiments it expreſſed, the praiſe beſtowed, and 
the maternal love it contained, now wrung her 
heart. Oh, my dear and only friend!“ cried 
ſhe in a tranſport of grief, Why, why are 


you for ever Joſt to me? How little does it now 
cc 


c to have made your perfect life the model of m 


actions. In the wide world have I not a ſingle 
friend to do me common juſtice? Could you 


Cc 
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charged with infamy ?“ In thoſe exclamations on 
her knees, the open letter in her hand, and her 
face bathed in tears, ſhe was found by Mrs. Dal- 
ton, whoſe good-nature immediately co- operating 
with her huſband's deſire, induced her to comfort 
and ſooth her, whom ten minutes before, ſhe had 
joined in reviling as the worſt of criminals. Anna 
was ſoon appeaſed, but not happy: to find herſelf 
the talk of the place as a woman who received im- 
prudent vilits, cut her to the ſoul; and having in- 
quired into the particulars of the affair, ſhe found 
the reflections on herſelf proceeded entirely from 
what the ſervants had in their cups ſaid at the inn, 
who made no ſcruple of attributing her diſcharge 
from the family to a criminal affair with their maſ- 
ter; and that now the wedding was over, they 
ſuppoſed ſhe was to be taken into keeping. 

A ſcandal ſo void of the leaſt foundation was the 
more provoking, as there was ſome parts of it out 


— 


of her power at preſent to confute. Uncertain 


what ſtep to take, and depreſſed beyond meaſure in 


her ſpirits, ſhe could only lament her unhappy lot, 
and depend on the juſtice of pravidence to clear 
her fame ; making, however, a ſtrong reſolution 
never to ſee Mr. Edwin again on any pretence 
whatever—no, not from Miſs Herbert——and to 
take the firſt «rd; ts of leaving Mr. - 8. 

| er 


2vail to me to have cheriſhed your inſtructions, 


have thought your Anna would have lived to be 
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Her zeal for returning to Mr. Manſel now abated ;' 


could ſhe think of burdening that good man with 
her trouble ? Could ſhe wiſh to involve him in dif- 
grace and diftreſs? What to her was now the opint- 
on of the Herberts? If, as the ſervants alledged, 
ſhe was diſcarded on account of Edwin, Charles 
would not be the laſt to hear a tale ſo injurious to 
her honour ; his ſiſter had certainly given her up 


that indeed ceaſed to be matter of wonder when it 


was conſidered ſhe too muſt have credited a ſtory ſo 
calculated to deſtroy every bias of an uncorrupted 


mind. 


Conſcious that he had actually paid her his warm 


addreſſes at the very period he was entering into a 
matrimonial contract with Miſs Turbville, ſhe 


now reflected bitterly on her own want of diſcern- 
ment; ſince from that circumſtance it was evident, 
however, diſguiſed under the appearance of reſpect 
and delicacy, his views had the abandoned end ſo o- 
penly declared in his billet. She regretted not ac- 
quainting Lady Edwin, at the time, of all that had 
paſt ; but thoſe regrets now came too late——her 
good name. that invaluable jewel of a woman, was 


hurt—innocence alone could not clear her character, 


and ſhe had nothing elſe to oppoſe againſt the ca- 
lumny ſo recently excited by the folly and impru- 
dence of Mr. Edwin: fad as thoſe reflections were, 


they were continually uppermoſt in her thoughts. 
To return to Mr. Manſel ſhe could not bear 

to ſtay at Dalton's was worſe: unknowing and un- 

known, what hope could ſhe entertain of making 


more fortunate connections than thoſe which had 


colt her ſo dear? Yet ſhe was reſolved to try; and 
for this purpoſe ſeriouſly began to caſt about in her 
mind for ſome clue to guide her through the laby- 


rinth before her. 
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Mrs. Wellers was the only perſon with whom 
ſhe held common converſation out of Dalton's fa- 
mily ſince ſhe had been at Layton; to her ſhe re- 
ſolved to apply, and, if neceſſary to open her whole 
mind. In this diſpoſition ſhe walked to the Hill 
the next morning; but not having the good fortune 
of meeting her at home, ſhe left word ſhe would 
call the next day. | 


CHAP, 


c H A P. NOTE 


Containing Things of great Importance. 


Dar TON went, as he propoſed, to Portland 
- lace; if he wanted confirmation of his ſuſpicions 
before, the change of countenance in Lord Sutton 
would have been ſufficient, ——rage, jealouſy, and 
ſorrow were, alternately, viſible in a face, never 
tolerable, now abſolutely hideous. 
A volley of imprecations ſtartled Dalton, and 
the furious Lord hardly could reſtrain himſelf from 
manually rewarding his intelligence ; the affrighted 
Parſon wiſhed himſelf out of the houſe, and loſt, in - 
fears for his perſonal ſafety, all hopes of future ad- 
vantages; however, a little thought on one fide, 
p. and patience on the other, explained the ſentiments 
of both. Lord Sutton made an apology for his 
warmth, which was very readily accepted by Dal- 
ton; they proceeded, therefore, to buſineſs with 
equal eagerneſs, and it was agreed, the noble Lord, 
ſhould call, by accident, next morning, at the re- 
verend teacher's houſe, to try, aided by the advice 
of her friends, to prevail on Anna to move out of 
the way of ſeduction, or if it was too late for that, 
to preſerve her from the farther ill conſequences of 
ſuch an attrocious crime. 
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Lord Sutton's humanity carried him {till farther ; 
Mrs. Edwin was a charming woman, and deſervin 
a better fate; he felt for her,—to reſcue her from 
the miſery of diſcovering the infidelity of her huſ- 
hand, and, at the ſame time, to remove from him 
the temptation of continuing to injure fo fine a crea- 
ture, was, as he aſſured Dalton, what he had moſt 
at heart; his praiſes were echoed with all that ſer- 
vility opulent vice ever receives from indigent ſin- 
ners; and thoſe ſentiments which owed their origin 
to the molt abandoned motives, attributed to the 
divine emanation of Chriſtian . benevolence and 
good will to the perſon he wiſhed to deſtroy. 

When Dalton had taken his leave, and Lord Sut- 
ton returned to his library, freed from the imperti- 
nence of obſervation, diſtracting as the idea was, it 


was but too prohable that the ſweet prize he had fo 


long meditated the obtainin?, was now for ever 
| torn from him: the pangs of Jealouſy this thought 
gave, convinced him of what he did not like to 
believe; that hs heart was now really attached 


and that, maugre all that vanity could urge, it was 


without the leaſt hope of return. So much he a- 
dored Anna, he now regretted he had not offered 
her marriage; but ſhe had been ſo long at Lady 
Edwin's houſe, after her ſon arrived, before he had 
ſeen her, it would, perhaps, have been too late, 

then, to have CESS her unſullied hand; and 
however abandoned has been the life of a libertine, 
let his actions have been branded with every breach 
of the laws of honour, gratitude, or hoſpitality, 
let him have called the holy hoſt of heaven to wit- 


Neſs his perpuries, let beauty, innocence, and vir- 


tue have been his prey, be it remembered, ſuch a 
character, though worn out with every vice to 
which human nature is liable in its moſt depraved 
A expects he is yet entitled to the diſintereſted 


affections, 
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affections, the pure and unblemiſhed heart of what- 
ever happy ſhe happens to ſtrike his worn-out 
taſte. | bY: 
As the fond wiſh we are apt in our ſanguine ex- 
pectations to form leaves us, we are then, while 
hope and fancy plays around the imagination, fond 
of ſeizing on the next good thing to look forward 
to. 5 
Thus, Anna, courted by Edwin, one of the 
handſomeſt young men of the age, if it was poſſi- 
ble ſhe had yet retained her virtue, would not, 


ſurely, yield to him; her old prejudices yet alive, 
perhaps, ſuſpecting, what was truth, that he had 


helped to deprive her of her friends in Groſvenor- 
ſquare, as well as Somerſetſhire; = 


This ſaid expiring gallantry; but to be a lady, 
to make her miſtreſs of him and his fate, was it 
in nature for her to refuſe that? Yet to beſtow 


himſelf and fortune on an orphan, a girl nobody 
knew, was all his intrigues to end in ſo inglorious 
a union; but then the charming image of Anna 


decked in jewels, ornamented by dreſs and equi- 


page, rendering him the envy of all the young 
fellows of the age, aroſe in his idea, and baniſhed 


from thence every mortifying retroſpect of what 


had been, in the enchanting hope of what might 


yet be; and he determined, if he found her un- 


contaminated, pure, and worthy of ſo capital a 
piece of felicity, to offer her his hand. 
Madame Frajan was announced in that inſtant; 


but a day before, this viſit from the partner in his 


iniquity would have been the moſt acceptable thing 


that could have happened, at preſent it was rather 


mal-a-propos. However ſhe was too deep in his 


ſecrets to be affronted, ſhe was therefore admitted 
Her lengthened face and meaning eyes convinced 


him there was ſomething to be told; but curioſity 


had. 
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| had now Fette room in a heart totally abſorbed in 
the delightful ideas of poſſeſſing the moſt lovely of 


women. 


Frajan was too full of her errand to obſerve this 
change; and having prefaced her ſtory by deſiring 
now to remind him of what ſhe had frequently aſ- 
ſerted, that tho? the Engliſh women poſſeſſed not 
that noble frankneſs which rendered the gallantry 
of French ladies more conſpicuous, they were none 
of them averſe to intrigue :—TFhe demure little 
Anna, for inſtance, though ſhe wanted penetration 
and taſte to ſuffer his Lordſhip to initiate her in- 
to the ſoft paſſion, had not been ſo cruel to Mr. 
Edwin, by whom ſhe was now actually kept. This 


intelligence delivered partly with reproach and 


partly with ſpight, found not ſuch credit with Lord 


utton as fome others of that lady's invention, with 


his aid, had done from the family ſhe ſerved. 


He knew the laſt part to be falſe, as well asmany 


other things laid to the charge of Anna; but the 
caſe was, now altered, the injuries done to the cha- 
rater of a deſerted orphan might not, perhaps, 


become neceſſary to clear Lady ee! from; as 
the blemiſhes, which would ruin the one, and de- 
prive her of the means of procuring an honeſt 

ſubſiſtence would be loſt in the affluence and digni- 


ty. of the other. But yet there. were ſome few 


obligations our heroine owed to the invention of 


him and his aſſociate, Madame Frajan, which it 


would be, by no means convenient Anna ſhould be 
acquainted with, at leaſt while it was out of her 
power to acknowledge them as they deſerved. — 
But for this conſideration, the league-betwixt thoſe. 
two worthy iriends would have been inſtantly diſ- 
ſolved, as it had never yet happened that he had 
ſet the leaſt regard on any one perſon longer than 
ke could in ſome ſhape or other make thera ſubſer- 
vient 
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vient to his intereſt, or dropped with the leaſt re- 
luctance any one who had done him the laſt good 
office in their power. 

His Lordſhip had now no thought of his fair 
emiſſary, but how to caſt on her the odium ot. 
every injury done Anna by their joint means. 

Cooly, therefore, he aſſured her, ſhe had been 
miſinformed, that he was better acquainted witty 
Anna's ſituation and ſentiments, and believed the 
firft was reputable, the latter untainted.— The air 
that accompanied this declaration ftruck poor Fra- 
jan dumb; Lord Sutton turned the friend of Anna, 


then muſt he be inevitably her enemy, fince if ad- 


mitted to her converſation, diſcoveries muſt be 
made which ſhe could not ſtand the brunt of. How- 
ever, one conſolation remained, ſhe had likewiſe 
diſcoveries in her power, which, on occaſion, ſhe. 


was determined to make uſe of. Female ſpite 


required this piece of juſtice, on a man who had, 
from the beginning, deceived even her; and his 
ſuffering her to depart without the accuſtomed 
douceur, which ſhe always reckoned on as her 
undoubted perquiſite, contributed not a little to 
the vindictive ſpirit in which ſne left him. 

Lord Sutton, full of his intended project, and 
the happineſs he expected to reſult from his deep- 
laid ſcheme, paid little regard to the ſuddeneſs of 
her exit; one difficulty now ſtruck him which 
was, how to get rid of his two ſultanas; the one 
in the houſe with him was a poor, ſpiritleſs, 
meek creature, whoſe whole pleaſure centered in 
the children ſhe had by a tender and worthy de- 
ceaſed huſband ;—his pleaſures or purſuits were 
equally uninterrupted by her: indeed, in his opi- 
nion, ſhe was but one degree removed from idiot- 
iim; he promiſed himſelf to part with her with- 
out the leaſt trouble or expence : at preſent, the 


er of her dif) poſition, a and the economy which 
(though 


% 
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(though reduced from very promiſing expecta- 
tions) had always been her practice, made her a 
very Valuable manager in his family. Profuſion 


and meanneſs are very nearly allied; nothing that 


could feed his pride or vanity, nothing that could 
contribute to the gratification of his "appetite of 
any fort was thought much of by him ;—but 


though from a ſcene of impoſition, waſte, and 


expence, Mrs. Villers had eſtabliſhed order and 


regularity, and conſequently his houſe-keeping bills 


was one half reduced, her accounts were ſure to 
meet a thouſand faults, nor even ſettled without 
being reminded of the value of money, of the 
poverty from which he had relieved her, and the 
diſtreſs ſhe muſt be again expoſed to if deprived 
of his protection. 

The ſettled unchangeable countenance with 


which. thoſe harangues were received, contributed 


not a little to confirm his notions of her ſtupidity; 


he had but, therefore, to turn her out when it was 


convenient ; but the woman he kept at Bath, who 


was the ſame on his firſt return from India; he 
had in the parade of his wealth and oriental con- 


ſequence eſtabliſhed a firſt-rate courtezan, who 
dared do any thing ſhe took into her head, and 
who, by threats and cunning, had contrived to be 
ſupported in ſplendour, by a man who entertained 


not the leaſt inclination for her, and indeed who 


never had—How ſhould he do with her ? 


One certain plague which attends old rakes and 


coquettes, is the mortification ſure to be inflicted 


at every hint of decreaſe of their powers; it was 
a plague particularly tormenting to Sutton; it was 


his very fore place; Charlotte Madan knew every 
weak point about him, and the art of turning ber 
knowledge to an advantage, was what ſhe was by 
no means deficient in. Our hero Rood fo much 1n 
awe of this charming appendage. to his ſtate, that 

thovgh 
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3 though the houſe and eſtabliſhment at Bath were 
1 elegant and expenſive; and though the waters of 
that delightful place were allowed to be the moſt 
˖ ſalutary for conſtitutions broken by long reſidence 
in a hot climate; it was the place he was leaſt ſeen 
c at, For this. piece of ſelf denial he bad two ex- 
˖ cuſes, buſineſs in winter, and indiſpoſition in ſum- 
1 mer; and provided his charmer had been of the 
1 party, he would have fairly compounded with any 
. one. to take the whole at a very cheap rate off 
) his hands. 
0 His heart recoiled the moment Charlotte came 
E acroſs his memory; had he been going to be united 
e to a modern woman of faſhion, a large jointure 
4 and double pin money would have filenced the 
ſcruples of a faſhionable belle, who, contented to 
1 | lead on her own ſet, would not perhaps have been 
4 | offended at her huſband's kept Miſtreſs's claiming 


the ſame advantage in her's. 


, | gut the purity of the mind of Anna, and the 
| old-faſhioned notions ſhe inherited from Mrs. Man- 
6 | ſel, would, he well knew, ſhrink from ſuch an 


55 idea ; ; to get rid of Charlotte, therefore, was in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary; but how, was another thing 


7 too difficult to be directly determined on. Baniſh- | 
= ing, the refore, ſuch an unpleaſant ſubje&, again 
4 he indulged himſelf in contemplating the charms 
5 of his future bride, in figuring to himſelf the ſe— 
renity of his life with ſuch a companion, and in 
4 furniſhing his mind with arguments to combat his 
4 L miſgiving, on account of Edwin. 
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The Diſappointment. 


Nx XT morning carried him to Layton. Dal- 


ton and his family were dreſſed, in expectation 


of the honor he did them; but Ama was not of 


the party ; a circumſtance that gave him no diſ- 


quiet, as he was glad of the opportunity to in- 


quire if any thing farther had tranſpired, relating 


to the ſuppoſed connection with Edwin. 
He was overjoyed to hear from Mrs. Dalton, 
ſhe was convinced, as far as related to Anna, it 
was totally void of foundation; he only wanted 


this to induce him to open his intention, which 


he did, with all the parade and oſtentation his 


heart obounded | in; at the ſame time making a 
fkull diſplay of the extreme generoſity of his mo- 
tives, in waving every conſideration of birth and 


fortune, to make himſelf the legal protector of a 
deſtitute young creature, who mult elſe fall a prey 
to the wicked intrigues. of the libertine age.— 


The ſurpriſe of the Daltons is not to be deſcrib- 


ed at this declaration, nor their joy, at the con- 


nection they had an opportunity of forming by ſo- 
eligible a match for their ward, who would now 


be ſure amply to repay all the kindneſs ſhe was 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to receive from their hands :—in the 
fullneſs of their hearts they complimented the no- 


ble lord, and they congratulated each other; his 
goodneſs they extolled to the ſkies ; while the aſ- 


piration of their own hopes ſeemed to follow his 


exultation. | | 
When full two hours had been employed, to 
the mutual ſatisfacton of the viſitor and viſited, 
his Lordſhip expreſſed his wiſh to be admitted to 
the ſight of his intended bride : ſhe had gone out 
before breakfaſt, and was not returned ; her ac- 
quaintance was ſo ſmall in the village, it was eaſy 
to trace it; the maid was therefore diſpatched to 
Mrs. Wellers', with Mrs. Dalton's requeſt ſhe 


would immediately come home. The girl return- 


ed with anſwer, that. Miſs Manſel breakfaſted 


with Mrs. Wellers, who had taken her with her 


to town in the carriage, but that they were ex- 
pected back to dinner: Sutton was diſappointed 
and angry: who the d—-I is this Wellers, ſaid 


he, and why do you ſuffer her to go out alone? 


—Dalton ſatisfied him as to the propriety of her 


companion, and both promiſed, till they had the. 


honour of delivering her into his own hands, ſhe 
never more ſhould go out of their ſight .—This 

promiſe hardly pacified him :----he was dreſſed, 
both himſelf and equipage, to attract all eyes; 


armed at all points, he had flattered himſelf he was 


irreſiſtible; it was, therefore, with extreme re- 


gret he gave up the expectation of ſeeing her that 


day ; yet to wait her return, and again ſend for her, 
would be opening his addreſs, which, notwithſtan- 
ing his great vanity, he had ſome ſerious fear about 
-—in rather an aukward way, he was therefore 
obliged to poſtpone this weighty affairz and, 
charging Dalton with his compliments &c. he 


told him, he ſhould write to her as ſoon as he got 
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to town.—the carriage being then ordered to draw 
to the door, with half the town round it in a full 
gaze, affecting an air of humility and good hu— 
mour, after bowing to the doifed hats of the mob, 
he was drawn off. 

During the time his carriage was in waiting, the 
young diſtiller J have before mentioned paſſed the 


houſe ;. and meeting a neighbour, who had the 
honour of mixing medicines for the infirm in that 


and the adjacent villages, the diſtiller ready to burſt 
with the importance of his own ideas, obſerved 
the extreme elegance of the vis-a-vis, and, with 
a ſneer, ſuppoſed Miſs would be for.cutting as 
great a figure as the Bird of Paradiſe, The doc- 
tor was a man of good underſtanding, and a tole- 


Table ſhare of profeſſional. knowledge ; 3 but having 


met, in his domeſtic circle, ſome 'embarraſſment, 
which called on the utmoſt exertions of induſtry 


to counteract, he had very little knowledge of the 


world, with which Mr. Bibbins aſſured. him he 


was perfectly acquainted; what, therefore, was 
that gentleman's meaning, when he ſpoke of the 


Bird'of Paradiſe, he could not conceive. 


The young gentleman in pity to his 1 ignorance, 
told him it was in high life a courtezan; that the 
girl at the Parſon's was of the ſame ſtamp, as he. 


himſelf had often ſeen her in places where he and 


people of the genteeleſt ſort reſorted; places, in- 
deed, that required dreſs, (viewing with no ſmall. 


ſelf appfobation, the pink knee ſtrings that adorn- 
ed the upper part of his pretty legs, and heels of 


the ſame colour that terminated that lovely part of 


his charming perſon) beſides the money it coſt to 
get into them. 


„And how came this lady t to condeſcend, then, 


in the full bloom of youth and beauty to leave 
*< thoſe gay connections?“ aſked. the Doctor 
25 Oh, God! how ignorant you are,” returned 

5 Bib- 
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«© Bibbins, of life: why theſe ſort of folks have 


& all their ups and downs—that, now, is the 
% Duke of LI. — 's carriage; he viſits her i incog. 
& only, till ſhe has obtained a fettlement from a 
% rich Welch Squire, who is married and wants 
„ to get rid of her.” 

A young man of plain, but genteel appearance, 
whoſe attention ſeemed to be taken with the ſame 
gaudy object, aſked Mr. Bibbins if he was ſure he 
was not miſtaken, as the coronet was not ducal.— 
Another opportunity now offered for the diſplay 
of his knowledge of great folks in the perſon of 
the {tranger ; he anſwered with an air of poſitive 
aſſurance, that he knew his Grace perfectly well, 
that he had great dealings amongſt miniſters, and 


them there ſort of folks; that the prime miniſter 
often ſent for and conſulted both him and his father 


on affairs of ſtate; and it was impoſſible he could 
be miſtaken in any of the Lords or Dukes of the 
Court; becauſe why, he often and often had been 
there; and his own uncle, Sir Gilbert Muſhroom, 
had been knighted. Proofs like theſe, were damning 
ones; indeed they were unanſwerable, or at leaſt un- 
anſwered by the young ſtranger, whoſe involuntary 
ſighs, turned the attention both of the Doctor and 


young Bibbins from the equipage at the door to 


the perſon whoſe emotions it viſibly excited. 
There was ſomething in him that raiſed a good- 
natured curioſity in the Doctor. To Bibbins he 


was a bore; and having in his remark of the co- 


ronet ſhewn a ſuperior knowledge to the beau, 
was directly concluded by him to be a herald pain- 
ter and a low fellow—Now though in the practice 
of that art, if he had by any kind of means contrived 
to acquire a fortune, or without one, could dreſs 
ſo vaſtly well as he, Mr. Bibbins, did; there was 
nothing that could or ought to have ſhocked his 


| nicety—but the plainneſs of his appearance, a de- 


5 | jected 
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jected turn of countenance, and fallen cheeks, 
were objects that at once bringing his own oppo- 
ſite perfections in view, inſpired him with ſover- 
eign contempt: turning, therefore, on his heel, 
humming Tally ho, without any ceremony he walked 
off, leaving the doctor and ſtranger ſtill in view of 
Dalton's door, the latter with fixed attention there, 
and the former as fixedly obſerving him. 
Doctor Collet, I have ſaid, was too much en- 
gaged in the concerns of his family and patients, 
to be very converſant in the great world; and it 
15 the conſtant practice in ſmall country places, the 


embarraſſments of his domeſtic circle had been 


ſo perverſely handled by the good natured idlers of 
the village, that his wife dying of a conſumption, 
he had been ſet down as her aQual murderer by 
one half, and (a woman, whoſe natural peeviſh and 
refractory diſpoſition had not only baniſhed peace 
from her own boſom, but her habitation) ſanRified, 
as the very beſt creature in the world, by the other. 

The Doctor's pride on one hand, and the par- 
ticularity of his diſpoſition on the other, always 
prevented his explanation, which, like Sterne's 


Vorick, he could have made in his own favour, 


and had well nigh loſt all his female patients, as 
well as his character, before he dreamed of either 
being in danger; when, however, he found the 
predicament in which he ſtood, two methods on- 
ly offered ; one was, by going round the families 
who had been prejudiced againſt him, and expoſ- 
ing, not only the follies, but the vices of the 
dead, and endeavour to recover his loſt ground ; 
the other, retrench the expences of his houſe, and 
rely on his unimpeached ſkiil for as much buſineſs 
as would barely ſupport him, and leave the neigh- 
bourhood to their own: opinions; this was the leaſt 
trouble, and this he adopted, devoting all his lei- 


ſure to ſtudy and chamical whims, and encourag- 


ing 
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ing a diſpoſition to deſpiſe mankind; but as this 
ſourneſs of heart was more the effect of habit and 
neceſſity, than principle or choice, the natural 
good nature and philanthropy of his ſoul ſometimes 
broke out through the miſt of contracted petu- 
lance ; and as in the preſent inſtance, his heart 
yearned with good-will to his fellow creatures. 
But though he was ſo obdurate to the calls of 


_ curioſity in his own affairs, no perſon living could 


be more intereſted in thoſe of other people, or 
take greater pains to make himſelf acquainted with 
the cauſes as well as effects of every occurrence 
in and about his own village ; nor was he, to do 
him juſtice, a bit ſparing of the intelligence ſo in- 
duſtriouſly procured ? diſpenſing liberally at the 
one houſe all that cccurred at the other, ſome- 
times ſeaſoned with a little of the acrimony of his 
own feelings, and that without the leaſt intention 
of injuring any individual, but merely to indulge 


himſelf in the exhibition of his talents, and for 


theſe he happily entertained a very great reſpect ; 
really unconſcious, though ſo great a ſufferer in 
his own character, of the miſchief his eternal goſ- 
ſiping produced, he was the firſt to condemn the 
practice he adopted, and as ready to contradict 
any report, though circulated by himſelf, when 
convinced of its falſity, as to enforce its credit, 
when ſure of its being true. 

What could he poſſibly ſigh for? What could 
the girl be to him? he would give the world to 
know—but curioſity, powerful as was its influ- 
ence on the mind of Dr. Collet, was ever van- 
quiſned by humanity ; a ſudden paleneſs which 
overſpread the face of the ſtranger, the evident 
diſtreſs of his looks, and his intereſting appear- 
ance, altogether excited his attention and reſpect 
he entreated him to go home with him to his 


| houſe, which was within Hght—the offer was ac- 


cepted 
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cepted with a polite freedom, and a few moments 
ſerved to ſettle a very good underſtanding between 
the Doctor and his new acquaintance, who ac- 
knowledged that it was of the utmoſt importance 
to him to know every particular concerning Anna 
Manſel. A firm promiſe in return was given by 
Collet, to make it his buſineſs to inform him of 
all he could learn; gratifying at once, by their 
league, his two favourite, though contradictory, 
purſuits, curioſity and good-nature ; on which er- 
rand he immediately ſallied out. 


CHAP. 
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The Morning Viſſit. 


W rh Dalton, Collet had no acquaintance z 


that good man had a mortal averſion to phyſical 


bills, nor would ever ſuffer one to be incurred in 


his family : but he had heard of Bently's affair, 


and Bibbins' account of Anna was a confirmation 
that the report then ſpread was but too true ; 
however, he was reſolved to be ſomething better 


informed, if poſſible, and as he had the honour of 

attending the family of Mr. Juſtice Strap, he took 

occaſion to call with a How d'ye ? on his lady. 
There he met, on a ſimilar viſit to the Miſs 


5 Straps, Miſs Bibbins, the young lady I have be- 
fore introduced as a perſon perfectly acquainted 
with the bad character of our heroine; — Doctor 


Collet was nobody; he, therefore, was no inter- 
ruption to that young lady's volubility, who con- 
tinued her account of a dreſs which ſeemed to 


; have made no ſmall diſturbance in her ideas. 


The flounce, if you will believe me, ma' am, 


; F was near half a yard deep, of the fineſt corded 
„ muſlin, put on as thick as it was poſſible—the 
„ train, though looped up, I am ſure was of a 


© monſtrous length; why, dear me, mamma ſays 


it is not a little pays for thoſe things; then 


CC ma'am, 
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«© ma'am, her linen is ſo fine and it is a ſhame 


to ſee the lace ſhe wears beſides ſhe certainly 
& paints.“ —* That is very evident,” anſwered 
ce the eldeſt Miſs Strap“ I am aſtoniſhed Mrs. 
& Wellers can take up with ſuch trumpery,”— 
cc Oh, as to that, my dear,” anſwered Mrs, 
cc Strap, it 18 eaſy accounted for ; Mrs. Wel- 
“ lers, you know, takes on her to lead us all— 
« and perhaps ſhe may hope to introduce this 
«© minx by way of ſhewing her power; ſome 
& folks who are very well themfelves, may fancy 
« what they pleaſe, but there are folks whoſe 
“ characters are of conſequence. 


„ Certainly, ma'am,” ſaid Miſs Bibbins, oy that A 


ce js what my mamma ſays; and beſides,. as ſhe 


„ ſays, the thing is paſt doubt; for how could 
„ ſuch a girl as that wear about in her common 


« dreſs, things that are ſo expenſive and out of 
ce character for her; beſides, her affectation of 
* modeſty, ſhunning the eyes of men, nothing is 
6 eaſier, than to ſee that is all a farce---I have no 
c patience with ſuch creatures.“ 

$© This,“ replied Mrs. Strap, “ is one e of the 
e bleſſed effects of Mr. Thornhill's eſtabliſhing 
„ his meeting here; I will aſſure you, I think it 
« very hard the Miſs Straps and you, Miſs Bib- 


é bins, and the other young ladies of the place, 


cannot walk out without being ſhocked by the 
„ ſight of a kept woman.” 

Collet had fat with ſome degree of i impatience, 
in hope of hedging in a word, by way of gaining 
the intelligence he ſought after, till the laſt part of 


the converſation ; when underſtanding, what he 
had at firſt no ſuſpicion of, that Miſs Manſel was 


the ſubject of it, he became not only attentive, 
but, by juſt aſking a queſtion now and then, when 


a pauſe of the fair declaimers would ſuffer him, he 


learned that Miſs Manſel was a vile young wo- 


man; 
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man; chat ſhe had ſeduced the {FeQions of the 


lady's ſon ſhe ſerved, though ſhe then knew he 


was under engagement to be married to a young 


heireſs of faſhion; that he had turned her off 
and that ſhe was now making uſe of every artifice 
to procure a ſettlement from him, by threatening 
to diſcloſe the affair to his lady ; and that ſhe was 
privately viſited by more than one gentleman now, 
though they could not poſitively think what at- 
trations ſhe had :---but men, Miſs Bibbins ob- 
ſerved, had very ſtrange taſtes, 

80 much for the account at the worſhipful Mr. 


Strap's, who corroborated the whole by reciting, 


in his own way, the adventure of the horſewhip, 


making no ſecret of the gentleman” s name, though 


he had pledged his word it ſhould not be known. 
Having thus ſucceeded beyond his expectations, 


Collet took his leave. 


The ladies he parted from aſſured him of the 
truth of every tittle he had heard: but there was 
one circumſtance weighed againſt all they could 
ſay about our heroine, and that was, the favors 
ſhewn her by Mrs. Wellers ; that lady by the up- 
rightneſs of her own character, and the benevo- 
lence of her ſentiments, had actually arrived at the 
happy perfection of keeping in awe her enemies, 


as well as being adored by her friends, and uni- 


verſally reſpected by people whoſe underſtanding 
and principles rendered their reſpect of value: 
to couple infamy and Mrs. Wellers together, was 
a union which could never ſtrike Collet ; he knew 


and revered her; and it was not in the power of 


Juſtice Strap, his” amiable wife, his charming 
daughters, or their good friend Miſs Bibbins, to 


convince him Anna Manſel was a bad woman, 


when the next breath added ſhe was at the Hill: 
he heſitated, as he came out of Mr. Strap's gates, 
whether he ſhould return to his new friend, or by 
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walking, or rather hobbling, being much afflicted 
with the gout, to Mrs. Wellers', where he might 
reaſonably hope to hear ſome extenuation of the 
facts ſo roundly aſſerted at Juſtice Strap's. 
When Collet did any thing without conſidera- 
tion, it often appeared, and perhaps ſometimes 
was, from a ſudden ſplenetic fit which looked too 
like ill- nature; but if he took a moment's thought, 
if he heſitated, "let the trouble, expence or fatigue, 
be ever ſo great, provided it was not in his own 
concern, good nature, juſtice, and humanity were 
ſure to conquer ;—and he was creeping up the 
green to Hill-houſe, before he had ſuffered a ſe- 
cond thought to obtrude, beſides that pleaſing one, 
inſpired with a love of truth. This was not one 
of Anna's lucky days: Mrs. Wellers, as I before 
ſaid, had taken her to town; and the diſappoint- 
ment reminded Collet of his gouty toes; he had 
all the way to walk back, and, what was worſe, 
no better for the journey, which in the return was 


painful and fatiguing. He found the ſtranger im- 


_ patiently waiting for him, and briefly related all 
he had heard; not however ſuffering the fretful 
fit, then on him, to hinder his likewiſe telling his 
own more favourable thoughts. 


My reader will perhaps have anticipated the 


diſcovery I am going to make of the inquiſitive 
ſtranger :—it was indeed Charles Herbert, who, 
after making ten thouſand reſojutions to forget the 
owner of the breaſtbow, could think of nothing 
elſe ; and who broke, in his excurſion to Layton, 


as many vows he had made never to inquire after 


her; and who now felt that, worthleſs, and even 
abandoned, as he had every reaſon to believe 


Anna, it was not in his nature to ceaſe loving 


1 

Collet, gouty, poor, and a humoriſt, was at that 
very Pe a | lover; z not a d:ſpairing one, for the 

object 


it 
— 
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object of his affections was far from being out of 


the reach of his purſuit; not a ſucceſsful one, 
for his diffidence in his own mirkis was unconquer- 


able; nor did he guard the ſecret of his paſſion 


with more care from the ridicule of his acquain- 
tance, than from the knowledge of er who inſpir- 
ed it; but he was a lover, and conſequently very 
caſily ſaw the ſituation of Herbert. 

Glad of any diſcovery, and very much pleaſed 


with his new friend, he readily promiſed to have a 


conſtant eye on Anna, and to communicate to him 
every thing that occurred concerning her; they 
parted with mutual profeſſions of friendſhip. Her- 
bert, though his heart was burſting with love and 
deſpair, when he left Layton, felt a gleam of con- 


ſolation from Collet 8 promiſed corre ſpondence. 


CHAP 
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„ I ſecond Plan for Female Education. 


ANN A's intereſt in the iF ion of the worthy 
woman, to whoſe advice ſhe wiſely reſolved to ſub- 
mit herſelf, was hourly increaſing : ſhe had becn 
received at the Hill with that open friendſhip, 
which not only encourages but demands our cont- 
dence ; ſhe therefore found no difficulty from the 
innate modeſty of her ſentiments, when ſo kindly 
encouraged, but told Mrs. Wellers, without the 
leaſt reſerve, her whole hiſtory, noc concealing a 
ſingle event which preſented itſelf to her recollecti- 
on, excepting only the feelings of her heart towards 
young Herbert. 


The many changes in the life of ſo young a crea- 
ture; the enemies ſhe had ſo undeſervedly met; 


her deſtitute infancy, and preſent uncomfortable ſi- 


tuation, were ſo many arguments in favour of the 


partiality Mrs. Wellers felt for her ; that ſhe pro- 
miſed rot only to conſider her affairs, but give eve- 
ry aſſiſtance and advice in her power; and, d propor, 


ſaid ſhe, I am going to town this morning, and 
will take you to my daughter's, where we will con- 


ſult what can be done for fo amiable a girl, 
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ed her children ſhould profit by her misfortune 


Anna's gratitude was not given to words, the 


tears which Mrs. Wellers affectionately wiped off, 


ſpoke its own language, and they went to town in 
Mrs. Weller's coach. 


Young Mrs. Wellers, was, I have before ſaid, 
a plain, good woman; the large fortune ſhe had 


brought her huſband intitled her to every indulgence 


a prudent woman could wiſh for. She was devoted 
to her children, and her pride was that of making 
them (they were all girls) the moſt accompliſhed 


women of the age. She was herſelf the only 


daughter of a very covetous rich old man, to whoſe 
penury it was owing that his daughter regretted per- 


petually her confined education: Not one of the 


accompliſhments ſhe beheld in other ladies of her 
rank in the world had been taught her; but from 
the moment ſhe became a mother, ſhe was reſolv- 


and the whole of her time was dedicated to the 
watching over the education of her daughters. 
Unread and unexperienced, it will not be won- 
dered if this diſpoſition, amiable as it was, carried 
her into the oppoſite extreme: her avarice of in- 
ſtruction for them was viſible in all her furniture 


and apartments; globes, books, frames, muſical 


inſtruments, ſtocks, collars and ſwings, were not 
confined to one or two rooms, her houſe was a ſe- 
minary of female learning; and the humble rap at 
the door all the morning, announced the arrival of 


the different inſtructors. The dancing ſtep ſome- 


times preceded the diſmiſſion of the back ſtring, 
and they knew the a and be of the French long 

before they had an idea of the Engliſh alphabet. 
Without either ear or voice Mrs. Wellers deter- 
mined her daughters ſhould be proficients in muſic 2 
and with capacities which rendered it difficult for 
them to receive an idea of the four quarters of the 
globe, they were expected to excel in geographical 
Q 3 knowledge. 
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knowledge. Work, idee was out of her y. 
tem: embroidery, quadrille baſkets, cutting of pa- 
per, and other trifles of a trifling age, indeed, were - 
the only employments it was neceſſary ſhould en- 
gage their attention, but not even of them did ſhe 
make any point. 

Her mother-in-law ſaw with the eyes of indul- 

nce the exceſs to which this paſſion of her daugh- 
ter carried her; ſhe was moſt reſpectfully attended 
to on every other ſubject, but her remonſtrances 
were ſo ill-received cn this, ſhe prudently declined 
repeating them; and rather fought to dreſs in an a- 


miable light, what to herſelf appeared a weakneſss ſ 
min her daughter. f. 
The accompliſhments and abilities of Anna ſtruck : 1 
in a particular manner, as capable of being of more | 1 
real advantage to her grand children, than the la- 
houred inſtructions of the different maſters who at- 4 
tended them; at leaſt they would be more likely to 2 
catch the manners of a gentlewoman from her 


(whoſe native grace and politeneſs ſpoke her fit to a- 
dorn any rank) than the hired foreign ſervants about 
them. There was but one difficulty that ſhe ſore- 
ſaw would be a hard one to ſurmount; which was, 
her knowing ſo little of the French language——it 
was therefore that ſhe did not explain her intentions 
in taking her to town. 
When they arrived in Charter- houſe ſquare, Mrs. 
Wellers immediately aſcended to the third floor, 
which was entirely devoted to the young ladies: 
the maſters and attendants, mother and daughters, 
were all engaged. In one room the muſic maſter 
was giving his inſtructions ; in another the globes 
were diſplayed ; in the third a pretty little girl was 
practiſing a pas ſeul; and in a large d*-tached cloſet, 
another (overlooked by mamma) was attempting a 
landſcape, attended by a French governeſs and two 
maids of the ſame nation. 


Grands 


holiday—the children hung round her, while their 
mamma was likewiſe expreſſing the pleaſure this 
viſit gave her. The two ladies ſoon retired, leav- 
ing Anna much amuſed and ſurprized at a ſight ſo 
new ; ſhe ſat down to the h. -yſichord with that 
avidity and pleaſure a lover of muſic, who has long 
been deprived of an inſtrument, only can conceive. + 
Her execution and taſte, I have before ſaid, was 
beyond her inſtructions or opportunities. The 
maſter, who was not yet gone, paid her many 
compliments on her performance; and ſhe was 
ſo delighted with the opportunity of reſuming her 
favourite amuſement, that the ladies who were an 
hour abſent, when they returned found her loſt in 


her own harmony. 


The intermediate time had been. ſpent by the 
benevolent Mrs. Wellers in introducing to her ſon 


and daughter in the moſt favourable and amiable | 


light the orphan ſhe had promiſed to befriend. 
"Mr. Wellers was a plain, honeſt, moral man, 
whoſe feelings were regulated by his ideas of juſ- 


tice; the integrity of his dealings were univerſally 
known, but he was not more regular in his books 


and accounts than in his inclinations :—He behaved 
with friendſhip and affection to his wife, and gave 
his whole time and attention to the intereſt of his 
family: —increaſing his fortune for their advantage, 
he reckoned all the fondneſs incumbent on a fa- 
ther. 

What warmth there was about him was more 
particularly towards his parents whoſe generoſity 
in parting with their all for his eſtabliſhment, was 
by him called confidence in his credit; and that is 
a ſort of obligation men of bufineſs never forget. 
One regular mode of life carried him thro? the 
year. At one hour you was ſure to find him at 


breakfaſt, at the Bank, at Change, and at dinner. 
The 
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'The evening he gave to his wife, and Sunday to 
his parents. But it was equally out of the nature 
of things to work him up into an act of benevo- 
lence, or prevail on him to be guilty of one of op- 
preſſion. His ſenſibility neither hurt his own 
peace, or affected that of other people. His mo- 
ther's example, as far as it taught him rigid pro- 
bity, had its effeCt ; but the ſoftneſs and humanity, 
the warmth of friendſhip, and the entire love of 
virtue which ſoftened her whole ſoul, ſhe had not 
the happineſs to ſee aCtuate the ſentiments of her 
ſon. E 
With an attention his reſpe& for her had en- 
forced, he heard her commendation of Anna; and 


when his wife, charmed at his mother's account 


of her abilities, though ſenſibly mortified at her 
deficiency in the language ſo neceſſary for: her 


daughters, aſked his approbation of her being 


taken «3 governeſs into the houſe, in his uſual ſtile 


= gave way to their opinions; ſlightly obſerving, 


he world . was ſo deceitful, he ſuppoſed Mrs. 
Wellers would inform herſelf of the truth of the 
ſtory ſhe. had been repeating. She had, ſhe faid, 


no kind of doubt of the leaſt tittle ; but, howe- 


ver, as character to be ſure ſhould be the firſt re- 


commendation in the ſituation to which ſhe pro- 


poſed placing her young friend, ſhe was ſure 


Anna would object to no inquiries proper to be 


made at Lady Edwin's, 


Things being in this happy train for our heroine, 
Mrs. Wellers returned with her to, Layton without 
Having ſaid any thing of her plan till they were 
returning in the carriage from town, when ſhe 


explained the nature of the ſervice ſhe meant fo 


do her ; at the ſame time telling her, if the chil- 


dren were happy enough to engage her affection, 
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as well as care, the obligation would be all on 


their fide, ſince ſhe was ſure her example and ſo- 


ciety 


diffident of her abilities to undertake what to 1 
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oiety would be of the moſt ſerious advantage to 
them. 


Anna was overwhelmed with gratitude but 


appeared a taſk of ſuch conſequence, reſtrain 
the lively and animated expreſſions of it which 
filled her gentle boſom, ſhe frankly confeſſed her 


doubts of herſelf ; thoſe doubts were the ſureſt 


proofs of her capability ; and the good-natured 
Mrs. Wellers only found the ſtronger reaſons to 
congratulate herſelf on ſuch an acquiſition, With 
reſpect to the 1nquiries neceſſary to be made in 
Groſvenor ſquare, it was a matter of joy, con- 


ſcious of the purity of her condutt ; and having 
told her friend every circumſtance reſpecting young 


Edwin, and the concluſions thrown on it by the 
Daltons, ſhe had nothing to fear; on the con- 
trary, it would explain a matter that had hitherto 
been ſo deep a myſtery, aud perhaps once more 


enable her to ſee her dear Miſs Herbert. She 


might yet know how fate would diſpoſe of her 


day. Her deſires were too agrecable to that lady's 


own wiſh, not to be complied with. When they 
alighted at the Hill they were told of Mrs. Dal- 


ton's meſſage; and Anna, fearing ſhe might be 
indiſpoſed, begged leave to go home directly; 
which, however, ſhe was not permitted to do till 
evening. 
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brother ſhe therefore not only conſented with _ 
alacrity, but urged Mis. Wellers to go the next 
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